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ties knots in one dialogue only with a view to untie them in 
another; and that the doubts which he propounds are already 
fully solved in his own. mind, only that he defers the an- 
nouncement of the solution until the embarrassed hearer has 
struggled to find it for himself. 

Some critics, assuming confidently that Plato must have 
produced a full breadth of positive philosophy to 
countervail his own negative fertility, yet not find- 
ing enough of it in the written dialogues—look for 
it elsewhere. Tennemann thinks, and his opinion is 
partly shared by Boeckh and K. F. Hermann, that 
the direct, affirmative, and highest principles of 
Plato’s philosophy were enunciated only in his 
lectures: that the core, the central points, the great 
principles of his system (der Kern) were revealed thus orally 
to a few select students in plain and broad terms, while the 
dialogues were intentionally written so as to convey only 
indirect hints, illustrations, applications of these great prin- 
ciples, together with refutation of various errors opposed to 
them: that Plato did not think it safe or prudent to make 
any full, direct, or systematic revelation to the general public." 
I have already said that I think this opinion untenable. 
Among the few points which we know respecting the oral 
lectures, one is, that they were delivered not to a select and 
prepared few, but to a numerous and unprepared audience : 


Hypothesis-- 
that Plato 
had solved all 
his own diffi- 
culties for 
himself; but 
that he com- 
municated 
the solution 
only to a few 
select audi- 
tors in oral 
lectures 
untenable. 


consistent with a previous opinion 
which he had given elsewhere (Pla- 
tonische Welt-seele, p. 69-70).—That 


the Platonic Ideenlehre was altogether | 


insufficient for explanation. The im- 


pression which the Dialogues of | 


Search make upon me is directly the 
reverse. My difficulty is, to under- 
stand how the constructor of all these 
puzzles, if he has the answer ready 
drawn up in his pocket, can avoid 
letting it slip out. At any rate, I 
stand upon the literal declarations, 
often repeated, of Sokrates; while 
Munk and Ueberweg contradict them. 

For the doubt and hesitation \ hich 
Plato puts into the mouth of Sokrates 
(even in the Republic, one of his 
most expository compositions) ee a 
remarkable passage, Rep. v. p. 450 E. 


> ~ \ fo cod e 
amiorobvTa 5€ Kal (nTodyTa Gua Tos 


VOL. I. 





Adyous moeia Aa, 9 dy eyd Spa, ke. 

4 Tennemann, Gesch. der Philos. ii. 
pp. 205-220. Hermann, Ueber Plato’s 
Schrifsteller Motive, pp. 290-294. 

Hermann considers this reserve and 
double doctrine to be unworthy of 
Plato, and ascribes it to Protagoras 
and other Sophists, on the authority 
of a passage in the Theetétus (152 ©), 
which does not at all sustain his alle- 
gation. 

Hermann considers “ die akroama- 
tischen Lehren als Fortsetzung und 
Schlusstein der schriftlichen, die dort 
erst zur vollen Klarheit principieller 
Auffassung erhoben wurden, ohne je- 
doch itiber den nimlichen Gegenstand, 
soweit die Rede auf denselben kom- 
men musste, etwas wesentlich Ver- 
schiedenes zu lehren ” (p. 293). 
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while among the written dialogues, there are some which, far 
from being popular or adapted to an ordinary understanding, 
are highly perplexing and abstruse. The Timzeus does not 
confine itself to indirect hints, but delivers positive dogmas 
about the super-sensible world: though they are of a mystical 
cast, as we know that the oral lectures De Bono were also. 
Towards filling up this gap, then, the oral lectures cannot be 
Characteristic Shown to lend any assistance. The cardinal point of 


of the oral 


lectures— difference between them and the dialogues was, that 
hat they 


weredeliv- they were delivered by Plato himself, in his own 
eredin Plato’s 


ownname. name; whereas he never published any written com- 
Tn what 


other respects position in his own name. But we do not know 
they departed 


es enough to say, in what particular way this difference 
cannot say. would manifest itself. Besides the oral lectures, de- 
livered to a numerous auditory, it is very probable that Plato 
held special communications upon philosophy with a few ad- 
vanced pupils. Here however we are completely in the dark. 
Yet I see nothing, either in these supposed private communi- 
cations or in the oral lectures, to controvert what was said 
in the last page—that Plato’s affirmative philosophy is not 
fitted on to his negative philosophy, but grows out of other 
mental impulses, distinct and apart. Plato (as Aristotle tells 
us') felt it difficult to determine, whether the march of philo- 
sophy was an ascending one toward the prineipia (apxac), or 
a descending one down from the principia. A good philo- 
sophy ought to suffice for both, conjointly and alternately : 
in Plato’s philosophy, there is no road explicable either up- 
wards or downwards, between the two: no justifiable mode 
of participation (ué0cEic) between the two disparate worlds— 
intellect and sense. The principia of Plato take an impres- 
sive hold on the imagination: but they remove few or none 
of the Platonic difficulties ; and they only seem to do this 
because the Sokratic Elenchus, so effective whenever it is 
applied, is never seriously brought to bear against them. 
With persons who complain of prolixity in the dialogue— 
Apart from Of threads which are taken up only to be broken off, 


any result, 


Plato hasan devious turns and “ passages which lead to nothing” 


i Aristot. Eth. Nikom. i. 4. ¢@ yap | mérepoy amd rev apxav, } em ras 
kal TlAdrav amépe todro Kal eChrei, | apyas, tori F dds. 
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—of much talk “about it and about it,” without any interest in 
pis € process 0: 
peremptory decision from an authorised judge—searen ane 
enquiry is a 
valuable pri- 
quiry, in the debate per se: and he presumes a jigation. 
like interest in his readers. He has no wish to shorten the 
philosophical research, that persons engaged in such discus- 
sions are noway tied to time; they are not like judicial 
on the feelings of the Dikasts, and are therefore obliged 
to keep strictly to the point." Whoever desires accurate 


é K debat: 5 

with such complaints Plato has no sympathy. acted 

vilege, not a 

process, nor to reach the end and dismiss the question as 
¢ 

pleaders, who, with a klepsydra or water-clock to measure 

training of mind must submit to go through a long and 


He feels a strong interest in the process of en- oan 
settled.* On the contrary, he claims it as the privilege of 
the length of each speech, are under slavish dependance 
tiresome circuit.” 


k As an illustration of that class 
of minds which take delight in the 
search for truth in different directions, 
I copy the following passage re- 
specting Dr. Priestley, from an excel- 
lent modern scientific biography. 
“Dr. Priestley had seen so much of 
the evil of obstinate adherence to 
opinions which time had rendered 
decrepit, not venerable—and had been 
so richly rewarded in his capacity of 
natural philosopher, by his adventur- 
ous explorations of new territories in 
science—that he unavoidably and un- 
consciously oyer-estimated the value 
of what was novel, and held himself 
free to change his opinions toan extent 
not easily sympathised with by minds 
of a different order. Some men love 
to rest in truth, or at least in settled 
opinions, and are uneasy till they find 
repose. They alter their beliefs with 
great reluctance, and dread the charge 
of inconsistency, even in reference to 
trifling matters. Priestley, on the 
other hand, was a follower after truth, 
who delighted in the chase, and was all 
his life long pursuing, not resting in tt. 

On all subjects which interested him 
he held by certain cardinal doctrines, 
but he left the outlines of his systems 
to be filled up as he gained experience, 
and to an extent very few men have 
done, disavowed any attempt to re- 
concile his changing views with each 
other, or to deprecate the charge of 





Plato regards the process of enquiry as 


inconsistency. ... I think it must 
be acknowledged by all who have 
studied his writings, that in his 
scientific researches at least he carried 
this feeling too far; and that often 
when he had reached a truth in which 
he might and should have rested, his 
dread of anything like a too hasty 
stereotyping of a supposed discovery, 
induced him to welcome whatever 
seemed to justify him in renewing the 
pursuit of truth, and thus led him 
completely astray. Priestley indeed 
missed many a discovery, the clue to 
which was in his hands and in his 
alone, by not knowing where to stop.” 

(Dr. Geo. Wilson—Life of the Hon. 
H. Cavendish, among the publications 
of the Cavendish Society, 1851, p. 110- 
TUE)) 

m Plato, Thesetét. p. 172. 

n Plato, Republic, y. 450 B. uérpoy 
dé 7, hn 6 Vratewv, ® Zdxpares, 
TowtTwv Adywv axovew, bAos 6 Blos 
voov éxovow. Vi. 504. Tv Jakpotépay 
mepiiréoy TH ToLWUTH, Kal ovK ATTOY 
pravOdvovTt movntéoy 2) yupvaComeve. 
Also Pheedrus, 274 A; Parmenid. p. 
135 D, 130 D, dyhxavov mpayyatelay 
—édorecxlas, &c. Compare Politikus, 
286, in respect to the charge of pro- 
lixity against him. 

In the Hermotimus of Lucian, the 
assailant of philosophy draws one of 
his strongest arguments from the 
number of years required to examine 

by 
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being in itself, both a stimulus and a discipline, in which 
the minds both of questioner and respondent are implicated 
and improved, each being indispensable to the other: he also 
represents it as a process, carried on under the immediate 
inspiration of the moment, without reflection or foreknowledge 
of the result.? Lastly, Plato has an interest in the dialogue, 
not merely as a mental discipline, but as an artistic piece of 
workmanship, whereby the taste and imagination are charmed. 
The dialogue was to him what the tragedy was to Sophokles, 
and the rhetorical discourse to Isokrates. He went on “ comb- 
ing and curling it” (to use the phrase of Dionysius) for as 
many years as Isokrates bestowed on the composition of the 


the doctrines of all the philosophical 
sects: the whole of life would be in- 
sufficient (Lucian, Hermot. ¢. 47-48). 
The passages above cited, especially 
the first of them, show that Sokrates 
and Plato would not have been dis- 
couraged by this protracted work. 

° Plato, Republic, iii. 394 D. May- 
Tevouc (says Glaukon) ckoreir6al oe, 
etre mapadetducda tpaywdiay te Kal 
Koumdiay eis Thy moAw, etre Kal od. 
“Iows (says Sokrates) «al wrelw eri 
Tobrev ob yap 8h ~ywyé ro 
otda, ard’ ban &Y 5 Adbyos 
bomep mvetua pépn, TAUTT 
iréov. Kal nadras 7’, &pn, A€yeis. 

The Republic, from the second book 
to the close, is one of those Platonic 
compositions in which Sokrates is 
most expository. 

We find a remarkable passage in 
Des Cartes, wherein that very self- 
working philosopher expresses his con- 
viction that the longer he continued 
enquiring, the more his own mind 
would become armed for the better 
appreciation of truth—and in which 
hestrongly protests against any barrier 
restraining the indefinite liberty of 
enquiry. 

“Kt encore qu’il y en ait peut-tre 
d’aussi bien sensés parmi les Perses ou 
les Chinois que parmi nous, il me sem- 
bloit que le plus utile étoit, de me 
régler selon ceux avec lesquels j’aurois 
a vivre; et que pour savoir quelles 
étoient véritablement leurs opinions, je 
devois plutot prendre garde a ce qu’ils 
pratiquaient qu’ ce quils disaient; 
non seulement & cause qu’en la corrup- 
tion de nos meeurs, 27 y a pew de gens qui 
veutllent dire tout ce qu’ ils crotent—mais 





aussi & cause que plusieurs Vignorent 
eux mémes. Car Vaction de la pensee, 
par laquelle on croit une chose, etant 
différente de celle par laquelle on connott 
qu’on la croit, elles sont souvent Pune 
sans autre. Et entre plusieurs opinions 
également regues, je ne choisissois que 
les plus modérées; tant 2 cause que ce 
sont toujours les plus commodes pour 
la pratique, et vraisemblablement les 
meilleures—tous excds ayans coutume 
@étre mauvais—comme aussi afin de 
me détourner moins du vrai chemin, 
en cas que je faillisse, que si, ayant 
choisi l’'un des deux extrémes, e’etit 
été Vautre qu’il eut fallu suivre. 

“Et particulitrement, je mettois entre 
les eacés toutes les promesses par lesquelles 
on retranche quelque chose de sa libérte; 
non que je désapprouvasse les lois, 
qui pour rémedier & l’inconstance des 
esprits foibles, permettent, lorsqu’on a 
quelque bon dessein (ou méme, pour la 
sureté du commerce, quelque dessein 
quin’est qu’indifférent),qu’on fasse des 
Vvoeux ou des contrats qui obligent & y 
perseverer—mais & cause que je ne 
voyois au monde aucune chose qui de- 
meurat toujours en méme état, et que 
comme pour mon particulier, je me 
promettois de perfectionner de plus en 
plus mes jugemens, et non point de les 
rendre spires, jeusse pense commettre 
une grande faute contre le bon Sens, 8t, 
parceque Papprouvois alors quelque 
chose, je me fusse oblige de la prendre 
pour bonne encore apres, lorsqw elle 
auroit peut-étre cessé de étre, ow que 
J aurois cessé de Vestimer tele”? Dis- 
cours de la Méthode, part iii. p. 147- 
148, Cousin edit. 
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Panegyrical Oration. He handles the dialectic drama, so as 
to exhibit some one among the many diverse ethical points 
of view, and to show what it involves as well as what it ex- 
cludes in the way of consequence. We shall not find the 
ethical point of view always the same: there are material 
inconsistencies and differences in this respect between one 
dialogue and another. 

But amidst all these differences—and partly indeed by 
reason of these differences—Plato succeeds in in- pists has 
spiring his readers with much of the same interest {pre more 


than any one 


1 ] ; a c * else to make 
in the process of dialectic enquiry which he eyi- Hop aaee 


dently felt in his own bosom. The charm, with eee 

which he invests the process of philosophising, is {io iim. 

one main cause of the preservation of his writings ** 

from the terrible shipwreck which has overtaken so much of 
the abundant contemporary literature. It constitutes also 
one of his principal titles to the gratitude of intellectual men. 
This is a merit which may be claimed for Cicero also, but 
hardly for Aristotle, in so far as we can judge from the pre- 
served portion of the Aristotelian writings: whether for the 
other viri Socratict his contemporaries, or in what proportion, 
we are unable to say. Plato’s works charmed and instructed 
all; so that they were read not merely by disciples and 
admirers (as the Stoic and Epikurean treatises were), but by 
those who dissented from him as well as by those who agreed 
with him.? The process of philosophising is one not naturally 
attractive except to a few minds: the more therefore do we | 
owe to the colloquy of Sokrates.and the writing of Plato, who 
handled it so as to diffuse the appetite for enquiry, and for 
sifting dissentient opinions. The stimulating and suggestive 
influence exercised by Plato—the variety of new roads 
pointed out to the free enquiring mind—are in themselves 
sufficiently valuable: whatever we may think of the positive 
results in which he himself acquiesced.* 


P Cicero, Tuse. Disp. ii. 3, 8. style and graces of Plato and Aristotle, 

Cicero farther commends the Stoic | whom he was always commending to 
Pansetius for having relinquished the | his students (De Finib. iv. 28). 
“tristitiam et asperitatem” of his Stoic 4 The observation which Cicero ap- 
predecessors, Zeno, Chrysippus, &e., | plies to Varro, is applicable to the 
and for endeavouring to reproduce the | Platonic writings also. “ Philosophiam 
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I have said thus much respecting what is common to the 
Dialogues of Search, because this is a species of composition 
now rare and strange. Modern readers do not understand 
what is meant by publishing an enquiry without any result— 
a story without an end. Respecting the Dialogues of Expo- 
sition, there is not the like difficulty. ‘This is a species of 
composition, the purpose of which is generally understood. 
Whether the exposition be clear or obscure—orderly or con- 
fused—true or false—we shall see when we come to examine 
each separately. But these Dialogues of Exposition exhibit 
Plato in a different character: as the counterpart, not of 
Sokrates, but of Lykurgus (Republic and Leges) or of Pytha- 


goras (in Timeeus).* 
A farther remark which may be made, bearing upon most 
Process of OL the dialogues, relates to matter and not to 
fomtiways Maanner. Everywhere (both in the Dialogues of 
cert” Search and in those of Exposition) the process of 
throwhount generalisation is kept in view and brought into 
Daloaweor Conscious notice, directly or indirectly. The rela- 
Seareh ee tion of the universal to its particulars, the contrast 
ting mate Of the constant and essential with the variable and 
conor, accidental, are turned and returned in a thousand 
analysis. different ways. The principles of classification, with 
the breaking down of an extensive genus into species and 
sub-species, form the special subject of illustration in two 
of the most elaborate Platonic dialogues, and are often par- 
tially applied in the rest. To see the One in the Many, and 
the Many in the One, is represented as the great aim and 
characteristic attribute of the real philosopher. The testing 
of general terms, and of abstractions already embodied in 
familiar language, by interrogations applying them to many 
concrete and particular cases—is one manifestation of the 
Sokratic cross-examining process, which Plato multiplies and 
diversifies without limit. It is in his writings and in the 
conversation of Sokrates, that general terms and propositions 


multis locis inchoasti: adimpellendum | an unfinished dialogue which takes up 
satis, ad edocendum parum” (Academ. | the point of view here indicated by 
Poster. i. 3, 9). Cicero. 

I shall say more about this when I ’ See the citation from Plutarch in 
touch upon the Platonic Kleitophon; | an earlier note of this chapter. 
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first become the subject of conscious attention and analysis: 
and Plato was well aware that he was here opening the new 
road towards formal logic, unknown to his predecessors, un- 
familiar even to his contemporaries. This process is indeed 
often overlaid in his writings by exuberant poetical imagery 
and by transcendental hypothesis: but the important fact 
is, that it was constantly present to his own mind and is im- 
pressed upon the notice of his readers. 

After these various remarks, having a common bearing 
upon all, or nearly all, the Platonic dialogues, I tne pia. 
shall proceed to give some account of each dialogue pow oted 
separately. It is doubtless both practicable and compositions 
useful to illustrate one of them by others, sometimes nor ls 


in the way of analogy, sometimes in that of con- other, but 
withouw 


trast. But I shall not affect to handle them as seas 
contributories to one positive doctrinal system—nor ence. 
as occupying each an intentional place in the gradual unfold- 
ing of one preconceived scheme—nor as successive mani- 
festations of change, knowable and determinable, in the views 
of the author. For us they exist as distinct imaginary con- 
yersations, composed by the same author at unknown times 
and under unknown specialties of circumstance. Of course 
it is necessary to prefer some one order for reviewing the 
Dialogues, and for that purpose more or less of hypothesis 
must be admitted: but I shall endeavour to assume as little 
as possible. 

The order which I shall adopt for considering the dia- 
logues coincides to a certain extent with that which order of the 


some other expositors have adopted. It begins chose for 

with those dialogues which delineate Sokrates, and the wer 
which confine themselves to the subjects and points ae 
of view belonging to him, known as he is pO Foe Bt 
the independent testimony of Xenophon. First ver ora 


of all will come the Platonic Apology, containing !*- 
the explicit negative programme of Sokrates, enunciated by 
himself a month before his death, when Plato was 28 years 
of age. 

Last of all, I shall take those dialogues which depart most 
widely from Sokrates, and which are believed to be the pro- 
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ducts of Plato’s most advanced age—Timeeus, Kritias, and 
Leges, with the sequel, Epinomis. These dialogues present 
a glaring contrast to the searching questions, the negative 
acuteness, the confessed ignorance, of Sokrates: Plato in his 
old age has not maintained consistency with his youth, as 
Sokrates did, but has passed round from the negative to the 
affirmative pole of philosophy. 

Between the Apology—and the dialogues named as last— 
Kriton ana + Shall examine the intermediate dialogues accord- 


Yuthyphron ing as they seem to approximate or recede from 


‘Ancloge ‘Tre SOkrates and the negative dialectic. Here, how- 


dialogues Ver, the reasons for preference are noway satis- 
Mnvincing factory. Of the many dissentient schemes, professing 
fny determi to determine the real order in which the Platonic 
nueonis: dialogues were composed, I find a certain plausi- 
bility in some, but no conclusive reason in any. Of course 
the reasons in favour of each one scheme count against all 
the rest. I believe (as I have already said) that none of 
Plato’s dialogues were composed until after the death of 
Sokrates: but at what dates, or in what order, after that 
event, they were composed, it is impossible to determine. 
The Republic and Philébus rank among the constructive 
dialogues, and may suitably be taken immediately before — 
Timeus : though the Republic belongs to the highest point 
of Plato’s genius, and includes a large measure of his nega- 
tive acuteness combined with his most elaborate positive 
combinations. In the Sophistés and Politikus, Sokrates ap- 
pears only in the character of a listener: in the Parmenidés 
also, the part assigned to him, instead of being aggressive 
and victorious, is subordinate to that of Parmenidés and con- 
fined to an unsuccessful defence. These dialogues, then, 
occupy a place late in the series. On the other hand, Kriton 
and Euthyphron have an immediate bearing upon the trial 
of Sokrates and the feelings connected with it. T shall take 
them in immediate sequel to the Apology. 

For the intermediate dialogues, the order is less 
and justifiable. In so far as a reason can be 
ference as to former and later, I shall give it 
arises, 


marked 
given, for pre- 
when the case 
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CHAPTER VII. 


APOLOGY OF SOKRATES. 


Apopttna the order of precedence above described, for the 
review of the Platonic compositions, and taking the point of 
departure from Sokrates or the Sokratic point of view, I begin 
with the memorable composition called the Apology. 

I agree with Schleiermacher*—with the more recent in- 


vestigations of Ueberweg—and with what (until 
recent times) seems to have been the common opi- 
nion,—that this is in substance the real defence 
pronounced by Sokrates; reported, and of course 
drest up, yet not intentionally transformed, by 


Plato.» If such be the case, 


a Zeller is of opinion that the Apo- 
logy, as well as the Kriton, were put 
together at Megara by Plato, shortly 
after the death of Sokrates. (Zeller, 
De Hermodoro Ephesio, p. 19.) 

Schleiermacher, Hinleitung zurA po- 
logie, vol. ii. pp. 182-185. Ueberweg, 
Ueber die Aechtheit der Plat. Schrift. 


p. 246. 

Steinhart thinks (Hinleitung, pp- 
230-238) that the Apology contains 
more of Plato, and less of Sokrates: 
but he does not make his view very 
clear to me. Ast, on the contrary, 
treats the Apology as spurious and 
unworthy of Plato. (Ueber Platon’s 
Leben und Schriften, p. 477, seq.) 
His arguments are rather objections 
against the merits of the composition, 
than reasons for believing it not to 
be the work of Plato. I dissent from 
them entirely : but they show that an 
acute critic can make out a plausible 
case, satisfactory to himself, against 
any dialogue. If it be once conceded 
that the question of genuine or spu- 
rious is to be tried upon such purely 
internal grounds of critical admiration 





and complete harmony of sentiment, | 


The Apology 
is the real 
defence 
delivered by 
Sokrates 
before the 
Dikasts, 
reported by 
Plato, with- 
out inten- 
tional trans- 
formation. 


it is likely to have 


Ast might have made out a case even 
stronger against the genuineness of 
the Phedrus, Symposion, Philebus, 
Parmenidés. 

» See chapter Lxviii. of my History 
of Greece. 

The reader will find in that chapter 
afall narrative of all the circumstances 
known to us respecting both the life 
and the condemnation of Sokrates. 

A yery admirable account may also 
be seen of the character of Sokrates, 
and his position with reference to the 
Athenian people, in the article entitled 
Sokrates und Sein Volk, Akademischer 
Vortrag, by Professor Herman Kochly: 
a lecture delivered at Zurich in 1855, 
and published with enlargements in 
1859. 

Professor Kéchly’s article (contained 
in a volume entitled Akademische Vor- 
trige, Zurich, 1859) is eminently de- 
serving of perusal. It not only con- 
tains a careful summary of the contem- 
porary history, so far as Sokrates is 
concerned, but it has farther the great 
merit of fairly estimating that illus- 
trious man in reference to the actual 
feeling of the time, and to the real 
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been put together shortly after the trial, and may thus be 
ranked among the earliest of the Platonic compositions: for 
I have already intimated my belief that Plato composed no 
dialogues under the name of Sokrates, during the lifetime of 
Sokrates. 

Such, in my judgment, is the most probable hypothesis 
Even ifit be Lespecting the Apology. But even if we discard 
composition, this hypothesis; if we treat the Apology as a pure 
naturally Product of the Platonic imagination (like the dia- 
revlew otis Logues), and therefore not necessarily connected in 
shiegvess point of time with the event to which it refers—still 
there are good reasons for putting it first in the order of 
review. For it would then be Plato’s own exposition, given 
more explicitly and solemnly than anywhere else, of the - 
Sokratic point of view and life-purpose. It would be an 
exposition embodying that union of generalising impulse, 
mistrust of established common-places, and aggressive cross- 
examining ardour—with eccentric religious persuasion, as 
well as with perpetual immersion in the crowd of the paleestra 
and the market-place; which immersion was not less indis- 
pensable to Sokrates than repugnant to the feelings of Plato 
himself. An exposition, lastly, disavowing all that taste for 
cosmical speculation, and that transcendental dogmatism, 
which formed one among the leading features of Plato as . 
distinguished from Sokrates. In whichever way we look at 
the Apology, whether as a real or as an imaginary defence, 
it contains more of pure Sokratism than any other composi- 
tion of Plato, and as such will occupy the first place in the 
arrangement which I adopt. 





public among whom he moyed. I feel 
much satisfaction in seeing that Pro- 


the “dichterische Natur ” of Plato 
would permit. (Kéchly, pp. 302-3064.) 


fessor Kéchly’s picture,composed with- 
out any knowledge of my History of 
Greece,presents substantially the same 
view of Sokrates and his contempor- 
aries as that which is taken in my 
sixty-eighth chapter. 

Kochly considers that the Platonic 
Apology preserves the Sokratie cha- 
racter more faithfully than any of 
Plato’s writings; and that it repre- 
sents what Sokrates said, as nearly as 





© Dionysius Hal. regards the Apo- 
logy, not as a report of what Sokrates 
really said, nor as approximating there- 
unto, but as a pure composition of 
Plato himself, for three purposes com- 
bined :—1. To defend and extol So- 
krates, 2. To accuse the Athenian 
public and Dikasts. 3. To furnish a 
picture of what a philosopher ought to 
be.—All these purposes are to a cer- 
tain extent included and merged in a 
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In my History of Greece, I have already spoken of this 
impressive discourse as it concerns the relations between 
Sokrates himself and the Dikasts to whom he addressed it. 
I here regard it only as it concerns Plato; and as it forms a 
convenient point of departure for entering upon and appre- 
ciating the Platonic dialogues. 

The Apology of Sokrates is not a dialogue, but a conti- 
nuous discourse addressed to the Dikasts, containing 
nevertheless a few questions and answers inter- 
changed between him and the accuser Melétus in 
open court. It is occupied, partly, in rebutting the alter 
counts of the indictment (viz. 1. That Sokrates did “"°"* 
not believe in the Gods or in the Demons generally recog- 
nised by his countrymen: 2. That he was a corruptor of 
youth*)—partly in setting forth those proceedings of his life 
out of which such charges had grown, and by which he had 
become obnoxious to a wide-spread feeling of personal hatred. 
By his companions, by those who best knew him, and by a 
considerable number of ardent young men, he was greatly 
esteemed and admired: by the general public, too, his acute- 
ness as well as his self-sufficing and independent character, 
were appreciated with a certain respect. Yet he was at the 
same time disliked, as an aggressive disputant who “ tilted 
at all he met ”—who raised questions novel as well as per- 
plexing, who pretended to special intimations from the 
({ods—and whose views no one could distinctly make out.° 
By the eminent citizens of all varieties—politicians, rhetors, 


General 
character of 
the Apology 
—Sentiments 
entertained 


/ a“ 
pdvia ciopépay: Gdicet 5€ Tos véous 


fourth, which I hold to be the true 


one,—to exhibit what Sokrates was and 
had been, in relation to the Athenian 
public. 

The comparison drawn by Dionysius 
between the Apology and the oration 
De Corona of Demosthenes, appears to 
me unsuitable. The two are alto- 
gether disparate, in spirit, in purpose, 
and in execution. (See Dion. H. Ars 
Rhetorica, pp. 295-298; De Admir. Vi 
Dic. Demosth. p. 1026.) 

a Xenoph. Memorab. i. 1. ?Aduce? 
Swxpdrns, obs mey H Tors vote 
Geovs, od voulCwyr erepa B& Kava Bar- 





Siapbelpwv. 

Plato, Apolog. c. 3, p. 19 B. 3e- 
xpdrns aduced kar meprepydteral, (nrav 
rd Te Ord vhs Kal Ta eroupdyia, Kal roy 
frtw Adyov KpelrTw wody, Kal KAdous 
TavTe TATA SiOdoKwr. 

The reading of Xenophon was con- 
formable to the copy of the indictment 
preserved in the Metroon at Athens in 
the time of Favorinus. There were 
three distinct accusers—Melétus, Any- 
tus,andLykon. Plat. Apol. p. 23-24 B. 

© Plato, Apol. ¢. 28, p. 38 A, ¢. 23, 


p. 35 A. 
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Sophists, tragic and comic poets, artisans, &c.—he had made 
himself both hated and feared.‘ He emphatically denies the 
accusation of general disbelief in the Gods, advanced by 
Melétus: and he affirms generally (though less distinctly) 
that the Gods in whom he believed were just the same as 
those in whom the whole city believed. Especially does he 
repudiate the idea, that he could be so absurd as to doubt 
the divinity of Helios and Seléné, in which all the world 
believed ; * and to adopt the heresy of Anaxagoras, who de- 
graded these Divinities into physical masses. Respecting 
his general creed, he thus puts himself within the pale of 
Athenian orthodoxy. He even invokes that very sentiment 
(with some doubt whether the Dikasts will believe him h) for 
‘the justification of the obnoxious and obtrusive peculiarities 
of his life ; representing himself as having acted under the 
mission of the Delphian God, expressly transmitted from the 
oracle. 

According to his statement, his friend and earnest admirer 
Cherephon, had asked the question at the oracle 


Declaration 


i . . 

Delphisn of Delphi, whether any one was wiser than So- 

le re- 
spectingthe krates? The reply of the oracle declared, that no 
wisdom of . : . . 
Sokrates, One was wiser. On hearing this declaration from 
interpreted . . . 
byhimasa an infallible authority, Sokrates was greatly per- 
mission to = 


plexed: for he was conscious to himself of not being 
wise upon any matter, great or small.’ He at 
length concluded that the declaration of the oracle 
could be proved true, only on the hypothesis that 
other persons were less wise than they seemed to be or 
fancied themselves. To verify this hypothesis, he proceeded 
to cross-examine the most eminent persons in many different 
walks—political men, rhetors, Sophists, poets, artisans. On 


cross- 
examine the 
citizens 
generally— 
The oracle is 
proved to be 
true. 


f Plato, Apol. c. 8-9, p. 22. ék Tav- | 


tnol 8) Tis ekeTdoews modAad uty 
amex eral jor yeydvact Kad olor xadrc- 
maérara Kal Bapitara, bore modAds 
diaBoras am’ avray yeyovéevai, ’voua dk 
TodTO A€yeabat, cops Elva. 

& Plato, Apol.c. 14, p. 26. & @av- 
udove MeAnre, ivarl rata Aéyers ; ovdE 
fjdAvoy ovdé ceahyny tpa voul(w Geods 
elvat, Gomep of KAKO ty Opwror; 





n Plato, Apol. ec. 5, p. 20 D. 

1 Plato, Apol. c. 6, p. 21. radrTa yap 
eye aKkovoa sévebupotuny obtwal, T 
more déyer 6 Oeds Kal Th more aivir 
TeTA; &yd yap 5) ote weya odre ohl- 
poy kbvoiba euavts codds By: rh ody 
mote A€yer gdoxwv eud operator 
elvat; ov yap 34 mov Wevderal ve: ov 
yap O€uis abTg. Kad roaby Kev xpdvoy 
jmopouv, &e. 
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applying his Elenchus, and putting to them testing interro- 
gations, he found them all without exception destitute of 
any real wisdom, yet fully persuaded that they were wise, and 
incapable of being shaken in that persuasion. The artisans 
indeed did really know each his own special trade; but then, 
on account of this knowledge, they believed themselves to be 
wise on other great matters also. So also the poets were 
great in their own compositions ; but on being questioned 
respecting these very compositions, they were unable to give 
any rational or consistent explanations: so that they plainly 
appeared to have written beautiful verses, not from any 
wisdom of their own, but through inspiration from the Gods, 
or spontaneous promptings of nature. The result was, that 
these men were all proved to possess no more real wisdom 
than Sokrates : but he was aware of his own deficiency ; while 
they were fully convinced of their own wisdom, and could not 
be made sensible of the contrary. In this way Sokrates 
justified the certificate of superiority youchsafed to him by 
the oracle. He, like all other persons, was destitute of 
wisdom ; but he was the only one who knew, or could be 
made to feel, his own real mental condition. With others, and 
most of all with the most conspicuous men, the false per- 
suasion of their own wisdom was universal and inexpugnable.* 
This then was the philosophical mission of Sokrates, im- 
posed upon him by the Delphian oracle, and 10 syise per- 
which he passed the mature portion of his Liface tone tusinn of 
cross-examine every one, to expose that false per- fiir. 
suasion of knowledge which every one felt, and to Tiles ft 
demonstrate the truth of that which the oracle really meant 
by declaring the superior wisdom of Sokrates. “ People sup- 
pose me to be wise myself” (says Sokrates) “ on those matters 
on which I detect and prove the non-wisdom of others.! But 
that is a mistake. The God alone is wise: and his oracle 
declares human wisdom to be worth little or nothing, employ- 
ing the name of Sokrates as an example. He is the wisest 
of men, who, like Sokrates, knows well that he is in truth 


k Plato, Apolog. c. 8-9, pp- 22-23: vydp me Exdorore of mapovres Taira a= 
1 Plato, Apol. c. 9, p. 23. olovra roy elya copov, & ty GAAoV ekeAeytw. 
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worthless so far as wisdom is concerned." The really dis- 
graceful ignorance is—to think that you know what you do 
not really know.’ 

«The God has marked for me my post, to pass my life in 


Emphatic the search for wisdom, cross-examining myself as 
rtion b: . 6 

Sokratesof Well as others: I shall be disgraced, if I desert that 

th S8- . . 

init post from fear either of death or of any other evil.”° 

mission 5 : . 

imposed  “ Even if you Dikasts acquit me, I shall not alter 

upon him by A . 

theGod. ~ my course: I shall continue, as long as I hold life 


and strength, to exhort and interrogate in my usual strain, 
telling every one whom I meet?—You, a citizen of the great 
and intelligent Athens, are you not ashamed of busying 
yourself to procure wealth, reputation, and glory, in the 
greatest possible quantity ; while you take neither thought 
nor pains about truth, or wisdom, or the fullest measure of 
goodness for your mind? If any one denies the charge, and 
professes that he does take thought for these objects,—I shall 
not let him off without questioning, cross-examining, and 
exposing him.t And if he appears to me to affirm that he is 
virtuous without being so in reality, I shall reproach him for 
caring least about the greater matter, and most about the 
smaller. This course I shall pursue with every one whom I 
meet, young or old, citizen or non-citizen: most of all with 
you citizens, because you are most nearly connected with 
me. For this, you know, is what the God commands, and I 
think that no greater blessing has ever happened to the city 
than this ministration of mine under orders from the God. 
For I go about incessantly persuading you all, old as well as 
young, not to care about your bodies, or about riches, so 
much as about acquiring the largest measure of virtue for 
your minds. J urge upon you that virtue is not the fruit of 


m Plato, Apol. c. 9, p. 23 A, ¢. 17; 
p. 28 K. 

n Plato, Apol. c. 17, p. 29 B. kal 
_qovTo Tas ovK dpabla early avTh 7% 
eroveldictos, Tov olecbar cidevam & 
ovK oldev ; . 

© Plato, Apol. c. 17, p. 28 E. 

P Plato, Apol. c. 17, p. 29. ov my 
matcoma pirocopay kal buiv wapare- 





Aevdwevos Kal evderxvimevos, 'Tw by ael 
evtuyxave tudy, éywv cidmwep elwOa, 
&e. 

Lie. Plato, Apol. ib. kad edy ris Suay 
appirBynthon Kal ph ermedeicOa, odk 
evdds adiow aitoy ovd are, GAr 
ephroua adrdoy Kal eerdaow Kal eréytw, 
kal edy pot wh Soni KexrHobat apeT hy 
gdven 5t, dveidio, &e. 
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wealth,—but that wealth, together with all the other things 
good for mankind publicly and privately, are the fruits of 
virtue If I am a corruptor of youth, it is by these dis- 
courses that I corrupt them: and if any one gives a different 
version of my discourses, he talks idly. Accordingly, men of 
Athens, I must tell you plainly :—decide with Anytus, or 
not,—acquit me or not—I shall do nothing different from 
what I have done, even if I am to die many times over 
for it.” 

Such is the description given by Sokrates of his 
fession and standing purpose, imposed upon him as 
a duty by the Delphian God. He neglected all 
labour either for profit, or for political importance, 
or for the public service; he devoted himself, from 
morning till night, to the task of stirring up the gycquy or 
Athenian public, as the gadfly worries a large and “"®™ 
high-bred but over-sleek horse :* stimulating them by inter- 
rogation, persuasion, reproach, to render account of their 
lives and to seek with greater energy the path of virtue. By 
continually persisting in such universal cross-examination, he 
had rendered himself obnoxious to the Athenians generally ;* 
who were offended when called upon to render account 
and when reproached that they did not live rightly. Sokrates 
predicts that after his death, younger cross-examiners, hitherto 
kept down by his celebrity, would arise in numbers," and 
would pursue the same process with greater keenness and 
acrimony than he had done. 


own pro- 


He had de- 
voted his life 
to the execu- 
tion of this 
mission, and 
he intended 
to persevere 


t Plato, Apol. c. 6, p. 21 D; c. 16, 


r Plato, Apol. ib, Aéywy 71 odK &K 
Dy 25)-A. 311 0; Ps 30) Cs 


xXpnudtrov apeth ylyvera, GAN et ape- 


HS xXphwara Kal TuAAG Gryaba Tots 
avOpdros Eravra Kad id{a Kad Snnoolg. 

s Plato, Apol. c. 18, p. 30 E. arex- 
v@s, ei Kab yedowrepoy ciety, mpookel- 
pevoy TH ToAcL bd TOD Oeod Horep 
inmy peydrdw pey Kal ‘yevvalw, vd 
peyous 5& valectépy Kal Seopevy 
éyetpecbatimd ptamds Tivos: 
olov 5h mor Soxet 6 Oeds Que TH WoAet 
mpoorebekevar ToLovTdy Tiva, ds Upuas 
évyeltpwyv nal welOwy kal over 
dl¢wy &va Exacroy ovdty mavouc 
Thy hucpay bAny maytaxod mpockaii- 


(wv. Also c. 26, p. 36 D. 





u Plato, Apol. c. 30, p. 39 C. viv yap 
TovTo elpyacde (i. ©. Cue dmexrdvare) 
oidmevot amardrAdkecbat Tod 
drddvar ZXeyXov Tod Blov. Td 
dé buiy moAy evdyTioy amoBicera, ws 
eyd nut.  mAclovs Eoovrm tas of 
eAéyxovTes, ods viv eye Karetxov, 
juets BE odK HoOdverbe: Kal yadera- 
Tepo ecovtra bow vedrepol cio, Kal 
bpuets marAov ayavarThoere, &C. 

Thave already remarked (in chapter 
Ixviii. of my general History of Greece 
relating to Sokrates) that this predic- 
tion was not fulfilled. 
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While Sokrates thus extols, and sanctifies under the au- 
thority of the Delphian God, his habitual occupation 
of interrogating, cross-examining, and stimulating 
to virtue, the Athenians indiscriminately—he dis- 


He disclaims 
the function 
of a teacher 
—he cannot 
teach, for he 
is not wiser 


than others. claims altogether the function of a teacher. His 
© ailfers 6 Ci . . . . 

from others (lisclaimer on this point is unequivocal and em- 
by being 5 é 
conscious of phatic. He cannot teach others, because he is not 
is own a) . 
ignorance. at all wiser than they. He is fully aware that he is 


not wise on any point, great or small—that he knows nothing 
at all, so to speak.* He can convict others, by their own 
answers, of real though unconscious ignorance, or (under 
another name) false persuasion of knowledge: and because he 
can do so, he is presumed to possess positive knowledge on 
the points to which the exposure refers. But this presump- 
tion is altogether unfounded: he possesses no such positive 
knowledge. Wisdom is not to be found in any man, even 
among the most distinguished: Sokrates is as ignorant as 
others; and his only point of superiority is, that he is fully 
conscious of his own ignorance, while others, far from having 
the like consciousness, confidently believe themselves to be 
in possession of wisdom and truth.’ In this consciousness of 
his own ignorance Sokrates stands alone; on which special 
ground he is proclaimed by the Delphian God as the wisest 
of mankind. 

Being thus a partner in the common ignorance, Sokrates 
cannot of course teach others. 


He Goctinok He utterly disclaims 
now where e 
competent having ever taught, or professed to teach. He would 


teachers can 
be found. He 
is perpetually 
seeking for 
them, but in 
vain. 


be proud indeed, if he possessed the knowledge of 
human and social virtue: but he does not know it 
himself, nor can he find out who else knows it.2. He 
is certain that there cannot be more than a few select indi- 

x Plato, Apol. c. 6, p. 21 ©. eye yap 


5) ore meya otre omipdy tivoida 
e€uavT@ copds wey, &e.: c. 8, p. 22 D. 


% Plato, Apol. c. 4, p. 20B. tls rhs 
ToLAvTHS &peTHs, TIS avOpwrlyns Te Kad 
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y Plato, Apol. ¢. 9, p. 23 A-B. 
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viduals who possess the art of making mankind wiser or 
better—just as in the case of horses, none but a few practised 
trainers know how to make them better, while the handling 
of these or other animals, by ordinary men, certainly does 
not improve the animals, and generally even makes them 
worse.* But where any such select few are to be found, who 
alone can train men,—Sokrates is obliged to inquire from 
others; he cannot divine for himself.» He is perpetually 
going about, with the lantern of cross-examination, in search 
of a wise man: but he can find only those who pretend to be 
wise, and whom his cross-examination exposes as pretenders. 

This then is the mission and vocation of Sokrates—r1. To 
cross-examine men, and to destroy that false persuasion of 
wisdom and virtue which is so widely diffused among them. 
2. To reproach them, and make them ashamed of pursuing 
wealth and glory more than wisdom and virtue.? 

But Sokrates is not empowered to do more for them. He 
cannot impart any positive knowledge to heal their ignorance. 
He cannot teach them what WISDOM OR VIRTUE is. 

Such is the substance of the Platonic Apology of Sokrates. 
How strong was the impression which it made, on 
many philosophical readers, we may judge from the 
fact, that Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school, 
being a native of Kition in Cyprus, derived from 
the perusal of the Apology his first inducement to come over 
to Athens, and devote himself to the study and teaching of 
philosophy in that city.© Sokrates depicts, with fearless sin- 


Impression 
made by the 
Platonic 
Apology on 
Zeno the 
Stoic. 


a Plato, Apol. ¢. 12, p. 25 B. 

b Plato, Apol. c. 4, p. 20. 

© Plato, Apol. c. 9, p. 23 B. tata’ 
oby cya pev ere Kad viv mepiidoy (nT 
Kal epevv® Kata tov Oedy, Kal Tay 
dotav nal trav tevov ty Twa olwua 
copoy elvar Kal emeiddy por wh) Soxqi, 
TG eG Bondav evdelxvupor Ori ovK ort 
copds. C. 32, p- 41 B. 

4 Plato, Apol. c. 33, p. 41 E. 

e Themistius,Orat.xxiii.(Sophistés) 
Pp: 357, Dindorf. Ta dt dup) Zhyvwvos 
aplinad Té eo Kal dddueva bad ToA- 
Aay, Bre abtoy % Swxpdrovs a&moroyla 
ex bowlens Hyayev eis Thy WorrlAny. 

This statement deserves full belief: 


VOL. I. 





it probably came from Zeno himself, 
a voluminous writer. The father of 
Zeno was a merchant who traded with 
Athens, and brought back books for 
his son to read, Sokratic books among 
them. Diogen. Laert. vii. 31. 
Respecting another statement made 
by Themistius in the same page, I do 
not feel so certain. Hesaysthat the ac- 
cusatory discourse pronounced against 
Sokrates by Anytus was composed by 
Polykrates, as a Aoyoypdqos, and paid 
for. This may be the fact: but the 
words of Isokratesin the Busiris rather 
lead me to the belief that the rcary- 
yopla Swxpdtrovs composed by Poly- 
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cerity, what he regards as the intellectual and moral de- 
ficiencies of his countrymen, as well as the unpalateable 
medicine and treatment which he was enjoined to administer 
to them. With equal sincerity does he declare the limits 
within which that treatment was confined. 

But neither of his two most eminent companions can 
endure to restrict his competence within such narrow 
limits. Xenophon? affirms that Sokrates was assi- 
duous in communicating useful instruction and po- 
sitive edification to his hearers. Plato sometimes, 
though more rarely, intimates the same: but for the 
most part, and in the Dialogues of Search through- 
out, he keeps Sokrates within the circle of procedure 
which the Apology claims for him. These dialogues 
exemplify in detail the aggressive operations, announced 
therein by Sokrates in general terms as _his missionary life- 
purpose, against contemporaries of note, very different from 
each other—against aspiring youths, statesmen, generals, 
Rhetors, Sophists, orthodox pietists, poets, rhapsodes, &e. 
Sokrates cross-examines them all, and convicts them of hu- 
miliating ignorance: but he does not furnish, nor does he 
profess to be able to furnish, any solution of his own diffi- 
culties. Many of the persons cross-examined bear historical 
names: but I think it necessary to warn the reader, that all 
of them speak both language and sentiments provided for 
them by Plato, and not their own.® 


Extent of 
efficacious 
influence 
claimed by 
Sokrates for 
himself— 
exemplified 
by Plato 
throughout 
theDialogues 
of Search— 
Xenophon 
and Plato 
enlarge it. 


krates was a sophistical exercise, com- 
posed to acquire reputation and pupils, 
not a discourse really delivered in the 
Dikastery. 

f Xenophon, Memor. i. 2-64, i. 3-1, 
i. 4-2, iy. 2-40, iv. 3-4. 

§ It might seem superfluous to give 
such a warning; but many commen- 
tators speak as if they required it. 
They denounce the Platonic speakers 
in harsh terms, which have no perti- 
nence, unless supposed to be applied 
to a real man expressing his own 
thoughts and feelings. 

It is useless to enjoin us, as Stall- 
baum and Steinhart do, to mark the 
aristocratical conceit of Menon !—the 
pompous ostentation and pretensive 





verbosity of Protagoras and Gorgias !— 
the exorbitant selfishness of Polus and 
Kalliklés |—the impudent brutality of 
Thrasymachus !—when all these per- 
sons speak entirely under the prompt- 
ing of Plato himself. 

You might just as well judge of So- 
krates by what we read in the Nubes 
of Aristophanes, or of Meton by what 
we find in the Aves, as describe the 
historical characters of the above- 
named personages out of the Platonic 
dialogues. They ought to be appre- 
ciated as dramatic pictures, drest up 
by the author for his own purpose, and 
delivering such opinions as he assigns 
to them—whether he intends them to 
be refuted by others, or not. 
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The disclaimer, so often repeated by Sokrates,—that he 
possessed neither positive knowledge nor wisdom 
in his own ‘person,—was frequently treated by his 
contemporaries as ironical. He was not supposed 
to be in earnest when he made it. . Every one pre- 
sumed that he must himself know that which he 
proved others not to know, whatever motive he 
might have for affecting ignorance.” His personal 
manner and homely vein of illustration seemed to favour the 
supposition that he was bantering. This interpretation of 
the character of Sokrates appears in the main to be preferred 
by modern critics. Of course (they imagine) an able man 
who cross-questions others on the definitions of Law, Justice, 
Demoeracy, &c., has already meditated on the subject, and 
framed for himself unimpeachable definitions of these terms. 
Sokrates (they suppose) is a positive teacher and theorist, 
employing a method, which, though indirect and circuitous, 
is nevertheless calculated deliberately beforehand for the pur- 
pose of introducing and inculcating premeditated doctrines 
of his own. Pursuant to this hypothesis, it is presumed that 
the positive theory of Sokrates is to be found in his negative 
cross-examinations,—not indeed set down clearly in any one 
sentence, so that he who runs may read—yet disseminated 
in separate syllables or letters, which may be distinguished, 
picked out, and put together into propositions, by an acute 
detective examiner. And the same presumption is usually 
applied to the Sokrates of the Platonic dialogues: that is, to 
Plato employing Sokrates as spokesman. Interpreters sift 
with microscopic accuracy the negative dialogues of Plato, 
in hopes of detecting the ultimate elements of that positive 


Assumption 
by modern 
critics, that 
Sokrates is a 
positive 
teacher, 
employing 
indirect 
methods 

for the 
inculcation 
of theories of 
his own. 


b Plato, Apol. c. 5, p. 20 D, ¢. 9, p. 
Dis Jak 
Aristeides the Rhetor furnishes a 
valuable confirmation of the truth of 
that picture of Sokrates, which we find 
in the Platonic Apology. All the 
other companions of Sokrates who 
wrote dialogues about him (not pre- 
served to us), presented the same 
general features. 1. Avowed igno- 
rance. 2. The same declaration of 





the oracle concerning him. 3. The 
feeling of frequent signs from 7d 
Saupdviov. 

‘Oporoyeirar pev ye Aye adrdy 
(Sokrates) as tupa oddty énloraro, 
kal wavtes TovVTS hac of 
cuyyevdmevou dpmoroyetra 8 ad 
Kal TodT0, copbtaroy at Troy Swxparn 
Thy lvOlay cipnreva, &e. 

(Avisteides, Orat. xlv.  Tep ‘Pyto- 
puciis, pp. 23, 24, 25, Dindorf.) 

vu 2 
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solution which he is supposed to have lodged therein, and 
which, when found, may be put together so as to clear up all 
the antecedent difficulties. 

I have already said (in the preceding chapter) that I can- 
Incorrectness NOt take this view either of Sokrates or of Plato. 
cumpice Without doubt, each of them had affirmative doc- 


the Sokratic 44.7 icti i 
Elenehae trines and convictions, though not both the same. 


focie, But the affirmative vein, with both of them, runs 
works up in a channel completely distinct from the negative. 
thereon, ‘The affirmative theory has its roots aliunde, and is 
ating hin to Neither generated, nor adapted, with a view to re- 
ctr '¢ concile the contradictions, or elucidate the obscuri- 
nsewn ties, which the negative Elenchus has exposed. 
That exposure does indeed render the embarrassed respondent 
painfully conscious of the want of some rational, consistent, 
and adequate theoretical explanation: it farther stimulates 
him to make efforts of his own for the supply of that want. 
But such efforts must be really his own; the Elenchus gives 
no farther help: it furnishes problems, but no solutions, nor 
even any assurance that the problems as presented admit of 
affirmative solutions. Whoever expects that such consum- 
mate masters of the negative process as Sokrates and Plato, 
when they come to deliver affirmative dogmas of their own, 
will be kept under restraint by their own previous Elenchus, 
and will take care that their dogmas shall not be vulnerable 
by the same weapons as they had employed against others— 
will be disappointed. They do not employ any negative test 
against themselves. When Sokrates preaches in the Xeno- 
phontic Memorabilia, or the Athenian Stranger in the Pla- 
tonic Leges, they jump over, or suppose to be already solved, 
the difficulties under the pressure of which other disputants 
had been previously discredited: they assume all the un- 
definable common-places to be clearly understood, and all 
the inconsistent generalities to be brought into harmony. 
Thus it is that the negative cross-examination, and the affirma- 
tive dogmatism, are (both in Sokrates and in Plato) two un- 
connected operations of thought: the one does not lead to, 
or involve, or verify, the other. 
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Those who depreciate the negative process simply, unless 
followed up by some new positive doctrine which y,... an 
shall be proof against all such attack—cannot be ippertence 
expected to admire Sokrates greatly, even as he Biss 


stimulating 


stands rated by himself. Even if I concurred in #3¥Saua 
this opinion, I should still think myself obliged to fhestise each 
exhibit him as he really was. But I do not concur *"**** 
in the opinion. I think that the creation and furtherance of 
individual, self-thinking minds, each instigated to form some 
rational and consistent theory for itself, is a material benefit, 
even though no farther aid be rendered to the process except 
in the way of negative suggestion. That such minds should 
be made to feel the arbitrary and incoherent character of 
that which they have imbibed by passive association as ethics 
and zsthetics,—and that they should endeavour to test it by 
some rational and consistent standard—would be an improving 
process, though no one theory could be framed satisfactory 
to all. The Sokratic Elenchus went directly to this result. 
Plato followed in the same track, not of pouring new matter 
of knowledge into the pupil, but of eliciting new thoughts 
and beliefs out of him, by kindling the latent forces of his 
intellect. A large proportion of Plato’s dialogues have no 
other purpose or value. And in entering upon the considera- 
tion of these dialogues, we cannot take a better point of 
departure than the Apology of Sokrates, wherein the speaker, 
alike honest and decided in his convictions, at the close of 
a long cross-examining career, re-asserts expressly his devoted. 
allegiance to the negative process, and disclaims with equal 
emphasis all power over the affirmative. 

In that touching discourse, the Universal Cross-Examiner 
declares a thorough resolution to follow his own in- view taken 


dividual conviction and his own sense of duty-— Drees 


. . . . . h 
whether agreeing or disagreeing with the convic- Drofess to” 
° : U k hat 
tions of his countrymen, and whether leading to jis"sna" 
} think it 
danger or to death for himself. “Where @ man great mis- 


may have posted himself—either under his own belief jovnc: " 


that it is best, or under orders from the magistrate ol 
__there he must stay and affront danger, not caring for death 
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or anything else in comparison with disgrace.”! As to death, 
Sokrates knows very little what it is, nor whether it is good 
or evil. The fear of death, in his view, is only one case of 
the prevalent mental malady—men believing themselves to 
know that of which they really know nothing. If death be 
an extinction of all sensation, like a perpetual and dreamless 
sleep, he will regard it as a prodigious benefit compared with 
life: even the Great King will not be a loser by the ex- 
change.« If on the contrary death be a transition into 
Hades, to keep company with those who have died before— 
Homer, Hesiod, the heroes of the Trojan war, &e.—Sokrates 
will consider it supreme happiness to converse with and cross- 
examine the potentates and clever men of the past—Aga- 
memnon, Odysseus, Sisyphus ; thus discriminating which of 
them are really wise, and which of them are only unconscious 
pretenders. He is convinced that no evil can ever happen 
to the good man; that the protection of the Gods can never 
be wanting to him, whether alive or dead! “ It is not lawful 
for a better man to be injured by a worse. He may indeed 
be killed, or banished, or disfranchised; and these may 
appear great evils, in the eye of others. But I do not think 
them so. It is a far greater evil to do what Melétus is now 
doing—trying to kill a man unjustly.” ™ 

Sokrates here gives his own estimate of comparative good 
and evil. Death, banishment, disfranchisement, &c., are no 


great evils: to put another 


i Plato, Apol. S. c. 16, p. 28 D. 

k Plato, Apol. c. 17, p. 29 A.; ¢. 32, 
p- 40 D. Kad etre 3) pndeuia alo Onols 
eoriw, GAN olov tavos, éreiddy Tis 
Kabevdov pnd dvap pndty dpa, Oav- 
udowov Képdos dy ety 6 Odvaros. 

Ast remarks (Plat. Leb. und Schrift. 
p- 488) that the language of doubt and 
uncertainty in which Sokrates here 
speaks of the consequences of death, 
is greatly at variance with the lan- 
guage which he is made to hold in the 
Phedon. Ast adduces this as one of 
his arguments for disallowing the 
authenticity of the Apology. Ido not 
admit the inference. I am prepared 
for divergence between the opinions 
of Sokrates in different dialogues; and 





man to death unjustly, is a 


I believe, moreover, that the Sokrates 
of the Phedon is spokesman chosen 
to argue in support of the main thesis 
of that dialogue. But it is impossible 
to deny the variance which Ast points 
out, and which is also admitted by 
Stallbaum. Steinhart indeed (Rinlei- 
tung, p. 246) goes the length of deny- 
ing it, in which I cannot follow him. 
The sentiment of Sokrates in the 
Apology embodies the same alterna- 
tive uncertainty, as what we read in 
Marcus Antoninus, v. 33. Tt odv; 
mepycevers iAéws thy elre oBéow etre 
berdotacw, &e. 

1 Plato, Apol. c. 32, p. 41 A-B. 

m Plato, Apol. c. 18, p. 30 ©. 
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great evil to the doer: the good man can suffer no evil at 
all. These are given as the judgments of Sokrates, Retiance of 


3 4 Sokrates on 
and as dissentient from most others. Whether they his own 
e 2 5 os individual 
are Sokratic or Platonic opinions, or common to both reason, 
. 2 4 whether 
—we shall find them reappearing in various other agreeing or 
disagreeing 


Platonic dialogues, hereafter to be noticed. We with others. 
have also to notice that marked feature in the character of 
Sokrates"—the standing upon his own individual reason and 
measure of good and evil: nay, even pushing his confidence 
in it so far, as to believe in a divine voice informing and 
moying him. This reliance on the individual reason is some- 
times recognised, at other times rejected, in the Platonic 
dialogues. Plato rejects it in his comments (contained in 
the dialogue Theetétus) on the doctrine of Protagoras : he 
rejects it also in the constructive dialogues, Republic and 
Leges, where he constitutes himself despotic legislator, pre- 
scribing a standard of orthodox opinion ; he proclaims it in 
the Gorgias, and implies it very generally throughout the 
negative dialogues. 

Lastly, we find also in the Apology distinct notice of 
the formidable efficacy of established public Logie easels 


pressions, generated without any ostensible author, ey 


. : oon ee blic beliefs, 
circulated in the common talk, and passing without "rnerated 


° . = vithout 
examination from one man to another, as portions baer ea 

2 : a hor. 
of accredited faith. “My accusers Melétus and pe 


n Plato, Apol. 8. p. 28 D. ob ty tis | O). Al 5& Swupdrovs dpyar 7d BeBaoyv 
éautov thin 7) trynodmevos Biariov, | txovea Ka opodpdérnta patvovT at mpos 
ir upxovtos Taxon, évrav0a Set, ws amay, as tw et opHiis _teaal ioxupas 
eyo) SoKet, mevovTa. kivduvever, &C. apemevar xploews Kal apxis. Compare 

Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 8,11. gpd- | p. 589 EH. The speculations of the 
yynos Bt, Bore bw diapaptdvery Kplywy speakers upon the ovata and dvvauis 
ra Bedtio Kal Te xElpw, pnde &dAov | TOU Swxpdrovs diapoviov, come to little 
apoodecc Oa, GAN adtdpKens elvat mpos | result. ; 
chy tolTwv yvaow, Xe. There is a curious passage 1n Plu- 

Compare this with Memor. i. 1, 3, | tarch’s life of Coriolanus (¢. 32), where 
4, 5, and the Xenophontic Apology, he describes the way in which ae 
4, 5, 13, Where this avtapKeta finds for Gods act upon the minds of particular 
itself a justification in the hypothesis | men, under difficult and trying cl 
of a divine monitor without. cumstances. They do not inspire 

The debaters in the treatise of | new resolutions or volitions, but they 
Plutarch (De genio Socratis), upon work upon the associative Ben, 
the question of the Sokratic damudviov, | suggesting new ideas which conduc 
insist upon this resolute persuasion and | to the appropriate volition—obx dpyas 
self-determination as the most indis- | evepyadmevov, aAde gayractas Spyav 
putable fact in the case (c. 11, p. 581 aryaryous, &e. 
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Anytus (says Sokrates) are difficult enough to deal with: 
yet far less difficult than the prejudiced public, who have 
heard false reports concerning me for years past, and have 
contracted a settled belief about my character, from nameless 
authors whom I cannot summon here to be confuted.” ° 

It is against this ancient, established belief, passing for 
knowledge—communicated by unconscious contagion without 
any rational process—against the “procés jugé mais non 
plaidé,” whereby King Nomos governs—that the general 
mission of Sokrates is directed. It is against the like belief, 
in one of its countless manifestations, that he here defends 
himself before the Dikastery. 


© Plato, Apol. e. 2, p. 18 C-D. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
KRITON. 


Tue dialogue called Kriton is, in one point of view, a second 
part or sequel—in another point of view, an anti- General 
thesis or corrective—of the Platonic Apology. For tre foto: 
that reason, I notice it immediately after the Apology : 
though I do not venture to affirm confidently that it was 
composed immediately after: it may possibly have been later, 
as I believe the Phadon also to have been later." 

The Kriton describes a conversation between Sokrates and 
his friend Kriton in the prison, after condemnation, sunjectof the 
and two days before the cup of hemlock was admi- terlocutors. 
nistered. Kriton entreats and urges Sokrates (as the sym- 
pathising friends had probably done frequently during the 
thirty days of imprisonment) to make his escape from the 
prison, informing him that arrangements have already been 
made for enabling him to escape with ease and safety, and 
that money as well as good recommendations will be pro- 
vided, so that he may dwell comfortably either in Thessaly, 
or wherever else he pleases. Sokrates ought not, in justice 
to his children and his friends, to refuse the opportunity 
offered, and thus to throw away his life. Should he do so, 
it will appear to every one as if his friends had shamefully 
failed in their duty, when intervention on their part might 
easily have saved him. He might have avoided the trial 
altogether: even when on trial, he might easily have escaped 
the capital sentence. Here is now a third opportunity of 
rescue, which if he declines, it will turn this grave and painful 


a Steinhart affirms with confidence | (Einleitung, p. 303). The fact may 
that the Kriton was composed im- | be so, but I do not feel thus confident 
mediately after the Apology, and | of it when I look to the analogy of the 
shortly after the death of Sokrates | later Pheedon. 
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affair into mockery, as if he and his friends were impotent 
simpletons.” Besides the mournful character of the event, 
Sokrates and his friends will thus be disgraced in the opinion 
of every one. 

“Disgraced in the opinion of every one,” replies Sokrates ? 


Answer of ‘'hat is not the proper test by which the propriety 
Sokrates to . : 

the appeal of your recommendation must be determined. [ 
made by 

Kriton. 


am now, as I always have been, prepared to follow 
nothing but that voice of reason which approves itself to 
me in discussion as the best and soundest. We have often 
discussed this matter before, and the conclusions on which 
we agreed are not to be thrown aside because of my im- 
pending death. We agreed that the opinions general among 
men ought not to be followed in all cases, but only in some: 
that the good opinions, those of the wise men, were to be 
followed—the bad opinions, those of the foolish men, to be 
disregarded. In the treatment and exercise of the body, 
we must not attend to the praise, the blame, or the opinion 
of every man, but only to those of the one professional 
trainer or physician. If we disregard this one skilful man, 
and conduct ourselves according to the praise or blame of 
the unskilful public, our body will become corrupted and 
disabled, so that life itself will not be worth having. 
In like manner, on the question what is just and unjust, 
honourable or base, good or evil, to which our 
jrogment of present subject belongs—we must not yield to the 
public isnot praise and censure of the many, but only to that of 


He declares 
that the 


b Plato, Krito. co §) p. as B.. és 
eywye Kal irtp ood Kal brtp yuav Tey 
cay emitndelwy aicxivouc, jh 56En 
dray 7) mparyywa to meph ot avavdpia 
TWwl TH tmetépa mempaxlai—kal n 
efcodos THs Blins eis To dixacrhpioy &s 
cioHAdes, eboy wh eloeAOciy—xKal adrds 
5 ayav rijs Slens ws eyévero—kad 7d 
TeAeuvTaioy 5% Tour, domep KaTayérAws 
Tis mpdkews, karla tii Kad avavdpla 
TH imerépa Siamepevydvar jas Soxeiv, 
olrwés oe ovx) eodcapey ovdt ob 
aautby, oidy re by Kal duvardy, etre Kad 
Tmikpy nudy bpedos jv. 

This is a remarkable passage, as 





evincing that both the trial and the 
death of Sokrates, even in the opinion 
of his own friends, might have been 
avoided without anything which they 
conceived to be dishonourable to his 
character. 

Professor Kéchly puts this point 
very forcibly in his Vortrag, referred 
to in my notes on the Platonic Apology, 
p. 301 seq. 

© Plato, Krito. ¢. 6, p. 46 B. és eyo 
ov pdvov viv GAG Kad ded TOLOUTOS, 
olos Tay euay under BAA@ Telbec Ha 4) 
TE dOyy, bs By por AoyiCouerw Bér- 
TiaTos palynrat. 
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the one, whoever he may be, who is wise on these wortny of 
matters. We must be afraid and ashamed of him seek % 
more than of all the rest. Not the verdict of the icecae 
Expert, who 


is wise on 
the matter in 
debate. 


many, but that of the one man skilful about just 
and unjust, and that of truth itself, must be listened 
to. Otherwise we shall suffer the like debasement and cor- 
ruption of mind as of body in the former case. Life will 
become yet more worthless. True—the many may put us to 
death. But what we ought to care for most, is, not simply 
to live, but to live well, justly, honourably.° 

Sokrates thus proceeds : 

The point to be decided, therefore, with reference to your 
proposition, Kriton, is, not what will be generally said if I 
decline, but whether it will be just or unjust—right or wrong 
—if I comply; that is, if I consent to escape from prison 
against the will of the Athenians and against the sentence 
of law. 

To decide the point, I assume this principle, which we 
have often before agreed upon in our reasonings, 
and which must stand unshaken now.’ 

We ought not in any case whatever to act wrong 
or unjustly. To act so is in every case both bad 
for the agent and dishonourable to the agent, what- 
ever may be its consequences. Hyen though others 
act wrong to us, we ought not to act wrong to them 
in return. Even though others do evil to us, we ought not 
to do evil to them in return.® 

This is the principle which I assume as true, though I 


Principles 
laid down by 
Sokrates for 
determining 
the question 
with Kriton. 
Is the pro- 
ceeding re- 
commended 
just or un- 
just? Never 
in any case to 
act unjustly. 


know that very few persons hold it, or ever will Bokreted 
hold it. Most men say the contrary—that when few wil 


agree with 
other persons do wrong or harm to us, we may do him, and that 


4 Plato, Krito. ¢. 7, p.47 D. Kat 5) 
kal mept rav ducalwy Kol adikwy, Kal 
aicxpav Kal Kadav, Kal dyabav Kah 
Kaxav, wept dv viv torw 7 Bovanh, 
métepoy TH TOY TOAAGY ddkn Bet Huas 
érecba Kab poBeicba adtihy, TH TOD 
évds, ef rls eotw eralwv, by bet aic- 
xiverOar Kal poBetrbar wardov  Edp- 
mayTas TOUS UAAOUS; 

c. 8, p. 48 A. Od« pa mdvy jm 





obra ppovriaréor 8, 7) epovor ot modAor 
Huds, arn 8, re 6 erator mepl TaY Sucalwy 
Kad Gdlkwv, 5 els, Kad abTh 7 dAnbdela. 

© Plato, Krito. c. 7-8, p. 47-48. 

f Plato, Krito. c. 9, p. 48 EH. dpa be 
By) THs oKEWEwWS THY appx, &e. 

& Plato, Krito. c. 10, p. 49 B. Ovse 
adiucotmevoy Upa ayraduceiy, &s of 
modo) olovtTat, ered) ovdauas 
det adie, &e. 
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most persons 
hold the 
opposite 
opinion : but 
he affirms 
that the 
point is 
cardinal. 


wrong or harm to them in return. This is a car- 
dinal point. Between those who affirm it, and 
those who deny it, there can be no common mea- 
sure orreasoning. Reciprocal contempt is the sen- 
timent with which, by necessity, each contemplates 
the other’s resolutions." 

Sokrates then delivers a well-known and eloquent plead- 
Pleading sup. Ng, Wherein he imagines the Laws of Athens to 


Maressed by TeMonstrate with him on his purpose of secretly 
thes quitting the prison, in order to evade a sentence 
ee legally pronounced. By his birth, and long resi- 
oe, dence in Athens, he has entered into a covenant to 
obedience. 


obey exactly and faithfully what the laws prescribe. 
Though the laws should deal unjustly with him, he has no 
right of redress against them—neither by open disobedience, 
nor force, nor evasion. Their rights over him are even more 
uncontrolled and indefeasible than those of his father and 
mother. The laws allow to every citizen full liberty of try- 
ing to persuade the assembled public: but the citizen who 
fails in persuading, must obey the public when they enact a 
law adverse to his views. Sokrates having been distin- 
guished beyond all others for the constancy of his residence 
at Athens, has thus shown that he was well satisfied with the 
city, and with those laws without which it could not exist as 
a city. If he now violates his covenants and his duty, by 
breaking prison like a runaway slave, he will forfeit all the 
reputation to which he has pretended during his long life, as 
a preacher of justice and virtue.i 

This striking discourse, the general drift of which I have 
briefly described, appears intended by Plato—as far as I can 


4 Plato, Krito. c. 10, p. 49 D. O78 
yap Bri OAlyois Tit Tadra Kad Sore? 
kal Bddter Os ody oftw Sé3oKTa Kad 
ois wh, ToUTOLS obK ZorTL KoLYH 
Bovay, &AN advdynn rodbtouvs 
GXKAHAWY KaTAappoveEtyY, Spar- 
Tas TA AGAAHAwWY BovrAetbuara. 
Some? 5) ody Kal od eb dda, wérepoy 
kowwveis Kal tvvdore? cor Kal apy d- 
Meda évtevbey BovarAcudmevor, 
@s ovdémore bp0Gs ExovTos ovre Tod 
adixeiy ore TOD dyTadicety, odTE Ka- 





Ks mdoxovTa dutverOa dvridpdvra 
KaK@S ; 

Compare the opposite impulse, to 
revenge yourself upon your country 
from which you believe yourself to 
have received wrong, set forth in the 
speech of Alkibiades at Sparta after he 
had been exiled by the Athenians. 
Thucyd. vi. 92. Kal rd giddmoat ode 
€v @ adixoduat Exw, GAN’ ey @ aopadras 
emoArevOnv. 


1 Plato, Krito. p. 50-54. 
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pretend to guess at his purpose—to set forth the personal 
character and dispositions of Sokrates in a light 
different from that which they present in the Apo- 
logy. In defending himself before the Dikasts, 
Sokrates had exalted himself into a position which 
would undoubtedly be construed by his auditors as 
disobedience and defiance to the city and its institu- 
tions. He professed to be acting under a divine mis- 
sion, which was of higher authority than the enact- 
ments of his countrymen: he warned them against 
condemning him, because his condemnation would be a mis- 
chief, not to him, but to them—and because by doing so 
they would repudiate and maltreat the missionary sent to 
them by the Delphian God as a valuable present. In the 
judgment of the Athenian Dikasts, Sokrates by using such 
language had put himself above the laws ; thus confirming the 
charge which his accusers advanced, and which they justified 
by some of his public remarks. He had manifested by un- 
mistakeable language the same contempt for the Athenian 
constitution as that which had been displayed in act by 
Kritias and Alkibiades,! with whom his own name was asso- 


Purpose of 
Plato in this 
pleading—to 
present the 
dispositions 
of Sokrates 
in a light 
different 
from that 
which the 
Apology had 
presented— 
unqualified 
submission 
instead of 
defiance. 


ciated as teacher and companion.” 


k Plato, Apol. S. c. 17-18, p. 29-30. 

1 This was among the charges urged 
against Sokrates by Anytus and the 
other accusers (Xen. Mem. i. 2, 9. 
brepopav eroler Tay KabecT@T wy VOM 
rovs cuvdvtas). It was also the judg- 
ment formed respecting Sokrates by 
the Roman censor, the elder Cato; a 
man very much like the Athenian 
Anytus, constitutional and patriotic as 
a citizen, devoted to the active duties 
of political life, but thoroughly averse 
to philosophy and speculative debate, 
as Anytus is depicted in the Menon of 
Plato.—Plutarch, Cato c. 23, a passage 
already cited in a note on the chapter 
next but one preceding, 

The accusation of “ putting himself 
above the laws,” appears in the same 
way in the Nubes of Aristophanes, 
1035-1402, &c. :— 

bs fd¥ Kawols mpdyuacw Kai dek.ois 

bptrety 

Kal Tav KabecTdTev vou 

gpovety Svvac0a. 


bmrep- 





Xenophon in his Memo- 


Compare the rhetor Aristeides— 
‘Yrtp trav Tertdpwr, p. 133; vol. iii. 
p. 480, Dindorf. 

m The dramatic position of Sokrates 
has been compared by Kochly, p. 382, 
yery suitably with that of Antigoné, 
who, in burying her deceased brother, 
acts upon her own sense of right and 
family affections, in defiance of an 
express interdict from soyereign auth- 
ority. This tragical conflict of obli- 
gations, indicated by Aristotle as an 
ethical question suited for dialectic 
debate (Topic i. p. 105, b. 22), was 
handled by all the three great tra- 
gedians ; and has been ennobled by 
Sophokles in one of his best remaining 
tragedies. The Platonic Apology pre- 
sents many points of analogy with the 
Antigoné, while the Platonic Kriton 
carries us into an opposite vein of 
sentiment. Sokrates after sentence, 
and Antigonéafter sentence,are totally 
different persons. The young maiden, 
though adhering with unshaken con- 
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rabilia recognises this impression as prevalent among his 
countrymen against Sokrates, and provides what he thinks a 
suitable answer to it. Plato also has his way of answering 
it; and such I imagine to be the dramatic purpose of the 
Kriton. 

This dialogue puts into the mouth of Sokrates a rhetorical 
harangue forcible and impressive, which he supposes 
himself to hear from personified Nomos or Athens, 
claiming for herself and her laws plenary and un- 
measured obedience from all her citizens, as a 
covenant due to her from each. He declares his 
own heartfelt adhesion to the claim. Sokrates is 
thus made to express the feelings and repeat the 
language of a devoted democratical patriot. His doctrine is 
one which every Athenian audience would warmly applaud— 
whether heard from speakers in the assembly, from litigants 
in the Dikastery, or from dramatists in the theatre. It is a 
doctrine which orators of all varieties (Perikles, Nikias, Kleon, 
Lysias, Isokrates, Demosthenes, A‘schines, Lykurgus) would 
bealike emphatic in upholding: upon which probably Sophists 
habitually displayed their own eloquence, and tested the 


Harangue of 
Sokrates, 
delivered in 
the name of 
the Laws, 
would have 
been ap- 
plauded by 
all the 
democratical 
patriots of 
Athens. 


talents of their pupils. 
Athenian common-place. 


viction to the rectitude of her past 
disobedience, cannot submit to the 
sentence of death without complaint 
and protestation. Though above all 
fear she is clamorous in remonstrances 
against both the injustice of the sen- 
tence and the untimely close of her 
career: so that she is obliged to be 
dragged away by the officers (Soph. 
Antig. 870-877; compare 497-508, 
with Plato, Kriton, p. 49 C; Apolog. 
p. 28 D, 29 C). All these points en- 
hance the interest of the piece, and are 
suited to a destined bride in the flower 
of herage. Butan old philosopher of 
seventy years of age has no suchattach- 
ment to life remaining. He contem- 
plates death with the eye of calm 
reason: he has not only silenced “the 
child within us who fears death” (to 
use the remarkable phrase of Plato, 
Phedon, p. 77 E), but he knows well 
that what remains to him of life must be 





It may be considered as almost an 
Hence it is all the better fitted for 


short; that it will probably be of little 
value, with diminished powers, mental 
as well as bodily; and that if passed 
in exile, it will be of no value at all. 
To close his life with dignity is the 
best thing which can happen to him. 
While by escape from the prison he 
would have gained little or nothing; 
he is enabled, by refusing the means of 
escape, to manifest an ostentatious 
deference to the law, and to make 
peace with the Athenian authorities 
after the opposition which had been 
declared in his Apology. Both in the 
Kriton and in the Phedon, Sokrates 
exhibits the specimen of a man adher- 
ing to previous conviction, unaffected 
by impending death, and by the appre- 
hensionswhich that season brings upon 
ordinary minds; estimating all things 
then as before, with the same tranquil 
and independent reason. 
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Plato’s purpose of restoring Sokrates to harmony with his 
fellow citizens. It serves as his protestation of allegiance to 
Athens, in reply to the adverse impressions prevalent against 
him. The only singularity which bestows special pertinence, 
on that which is in substance a discourse of venerated com- 
mon-place, is—that Sokrates proclaims and applies his doc- 
trine of absolute submission, under the precise circumstances 
in which many others, generally patriotic, might be disposed 
to recede from it—where he is condemned (unjustly, in his 
own persuasion) to suffer death—yet has the opportunity of 
escape. He is thus presented as a citizen not merely of 
ordinary loyalty, but of extraordinary patriotism. Moreover 
his remarkable constancy of residence at Athens is produced 
as evidence, showing that the city was eminently acceptable 
to him, and that he had no cause of complaint against it.” 
Throughout all this eloquent appeal addressed by Athens 
to her citizen Sokrates, the points insisted on are py. parmgue 
those common to him with other citizens: the (oss up 


topics com- 


marked specialties of his character being left unno- gixrates with 


ticed. Such are the points suitable to the purpose “yensuuee” 


overlooking 


(rather Xenophontic than Platonic, herein) of the Sean 


Kriton; when Sokrates is to be brought back within ““"“" 

the pale of democratical citizenship, and exculpated from the 
charge of incivism. But when we read the language of So- 
krates both in the Apology and in the Gorgias, we find a 
very different picture given of the relations between him 
and Athens. We find him there presented as an isolated 
and eccentric individual, a dissenter, not only departing alto- 
gether from the character and purposes general among his 
fellow-citizens, but also certain to incur dangerous antipathy, 
in so far as he publicly proclaimed what he was. The Kriton 
takes him up as having become a victim to such antipathy : 
yet as reconciling himself with the laws by voluntarily 
accepting the sentence; and as persuaded to do so, more- 
over, by a piece of rhetoric imbued with the most genuine 


n Plato, Kriton, c. 14, p. 52 B. od | mh oo BiapepdvTws fipeoe 2 @, 12, Py 
yap ty mote TOV UAAwY -Adnvalwv amdy- | 50 D. pepe yap, rl eyKaday huiv TE Kat 
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spirit of constitutional democracy. It is the compromise of 
his long-standing dissent with the reigning orthodoxy, just 
before his death. °’Ev evonuta ypi redevrav.? 

Still, however, though adopting the democratical vein of 
Still Sokrates sentiment for this purpose, Sokrates is made to 


i esented 3 . ; soe : 
aa aaopting adopt it on a ground peculiar to himself. His indi- 
the resolution 


to obey, from Viduality is thus upheld. He holds the sentence 


his own con- 


vietio; bya pronounced against him to have been unjust, but 
hic 


reason W. 


weighs with he renounces all use of that plea, because the 
im, but 


which would sentence has been legally pronounced by the judi- 
not weigh a . 
with others. cial authority of the city, and because he has 
entered into a covenant with the city. He entertains the 
firm conviction that no one ought to act unjustly, or to do 
evil to others, in any case; not even in the case in which 
they have done injustice or evil to him. “This” (says So- 
krates) “is my conviction, and the principle of my reasoning. 
Few persons do accept it, or ever will: yet between those 
who do accept it, and those who do not—there can be no 
common counsel: by necessity of the case, each looks upon the 
other, and upon the reasonings of the other, with contempt.” P 
This general doctrine, peculiar to Sokrates, is decisive 
Theharangue per sé, in its application to the actual case, and 


is not a 


corollary might have been made to conclude the dialogue, 
rom 18 


Sokratic But Sokrates introduces it as a foundation to the 


reason, but 


represents arguments urged by the personified Athenian No- 


feelings com- 


mon among mos :—which, however, are not corollaries from it, 


citizens, nor at all peculiar to Sokrates, but represent sen- 
timents held by the Athenian democrats more cordially than 
they were by Sokrates. It is thus that the dialogue Kriton 
embodies, and tries to reconcile, both the two distinct ele- 
ments—constitutional allegiance, and Sokratic individuality. 

Apart from the express purpose of this dialogue, however, 
Emphatic the general doctrine here proclaimed by Sokrates 


declaration of 


the authority deserves attention, in regard to the other Platonic 


of individual 


reason and dialogues which we shall soon review. The doctrine 


conscience, 


for the involves an emphatic declaration of the paramount 
Individua . . <s . 
himself. authority of individual reason and conscience ; for 


° Plato, Pheedon, p, 117 D. P Plato, Kriton, ¢, 10, p. 49 D. 
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the individual himself—but for him alone. “This” (says 
Sokrates) “is, and has long been my conviction. It is the 
basis of the whole reasoning. Look well whether you agree 
toit: for few persons do agree to it, or ever will: and between 
those who do and those who do not, there can be no common 
deliberation: they must of necessity despise each other.” 
Here we have the Protagorean dogma, Homo Mensura— 
which Sokrates will be found combating in the Thextétus— 
proclaimed by Sokrates himself. As things appear to me, so 
they are to me: as they appear to you, so they are to you. 
My reason and conscience is the measure for me: yours for 
you. It is for you to see whether yours agrees with mine. 

I shall revert to this doctrine in handling other Platonic 
dialogues, particularly the Theetétus. 

I have already observed that the tone of the Kriton is 
rhetorical, not dialectical—especially the harangue yy. xriton 
ascribed to Athens. The business of the rhetorician Soyine” 


is to plant and establish some given point of per- freico 


suasion, whether as to a general resolution or a par- Linas SOF 
ticular fact, in the bosoms of certain auditors before Disivebrs 
him: hence he gives prominence and emphasis to some views 
of the question, suppressing or discrediting others, and espe- 
cially keeping out of sight all the difficulties surrounding 
the conclusion at which he isaiming. On the other hand, the 
business of the dialectician is, not to establish any foreknown 
conclusion, but to find out which among all supposable con- 
clusions are untenable, and which is the most tenable or best. 
Hence all the difficulties attending every one of them must 
be brought fully into view and discussed : until this has been 
done, the process is not terminated, nor can we tell whether 
any assured conclusion is attainable or not. 

Now Plato, in some of his dialogues, especially the Gorgias, 
greatly depreciates rhetoric and its purpose of persuasion : 
elsewhere he employs it himself with ability and effect. The 
discourse which we read in the Kriton is one of his best spe- 
cimens: appealing to pre-established and widespread emo- 
tions, veneration for parents, love of country, respect for 
covenants—to justify the resolution of Sokrates in the actual 
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case: working up these sentiments into fervour, but neglect- 
ingall difficulties, limits, and counter-considerations: assuming 
that the familiar phrases of ethics and politics are perfectly 


understood and indisputable. 


But these last-mentioned elements—difficulties, qualifica- 
The Kriton tions, necessity for definitions even of the most 


makes power- 
ful appeal to 
the emotions, 
but overlooks 
the ratiocina- 
tive diffi- 
culties, or 
supposes 
them to be 
solved. 


enquiry. 


hackneyed words—would have been brought into 
the foreground had Sokrates pursued the dialectical 
path, which (as we know both from Xenophon and 
Plato) was his real habit and genius. 
petually engaged (says Xenophon %) in dialectic 

“What is the Holy, what is the Unholy? What 


He was per- 


is the Honourable and the Base? What is the Just and the 


Unjust ?” &e. 


4° Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 16. Adrods 
de mepl trav avOpwrelwy del dieddyeTo, 
ckotayv, Th evoeBes, TE doeBés: TL Ka- 
Adov, Th aioxpdv: rh Slxaoy, th &Sucov 
Tl awppooiyn, Tt pavia: tl dvdpeta, rh 
devAla: Th wdAts, TL mwoduTiKds: TL apxy 
avOpdrwy, Th apxixds avOporar, Ke. 

Wesee in Xenoph. Memor.i. 2,40-46, 
iv. 2, 37,in the Platonic dialogue Minos 
and elsewhere, the number of dialectic 
questions which Sokrates might have 
brought to bear upon the harangue 
in the Kriton, had it been delivered by 
any opponent whom he sought to per- 
plex or confute, What is a law? 
What are the limits of obedience to 
the laws? Are there no limits (as 
Hobbes is so much denounced for 
maintaining)? While the oligarchy of 
Thirty were the constituted authority 
at Athens, they ordered Sokrates him- 
self, together with four other citizens, 
to go and arrest a citizen whom they 
considered dangerous to the state, the 
Salaminian Leon. The other four 
obeyed the order; Sokrates alone dis- 
obeyed, and takes eredit for having 
done so, considering Leon to be inno- 
cent. Which was in the right here? 
the four obedient citizens, or the one 
disobedient? Might not the four have 
used substantially the same arguments 
to justify their obedience, as those 
which Sokrates hears from personified 
Athens in the Kriton? We must re- 
member that the Thirty had come into 
authority by resolutions passed under 
constitutional forms, when fear of 





Now in the rhetorical appeal embodied in the 


foreign enemies induced the people to 
sanction the resolutions proposed by a 
party among themselves. The Thirty 
also ordered Sokrates to abstain from 
discourse with young men: he dis- 
obeyed (Xenoph. Memor. iy. 4-3). Was 
he right in disobeying ? 

I have indicated briefly these ques- 
tions, to show how completely the rhe- 
torical manner of the Kriton submerges 
all those difficulties, which would form 
the special matter of genuine Sokratic 
dialectics. 

Schleiermacher(Hinleitung zumKri- 
ton, pp. 233, 234) considers the Kriton 
as a composition of special oecasion— 
Gelegenheitschrift—which I think is 
true; but which may be said also, in my 
judgment, of every Platonic dialogue. 
The term,however,in Schleiermacher’s 
writing, has a peculiar meaning, viz. 
a composition for which there is no 
place in the regular rank and file of 
the Platonic dialogues, as he marshals 
them. He remarks the absence of dia- 
lectic in the Kriton, and he adduces 
this as one reason for supposing it not 
to be genuine. 

But it is no surprise to me to find 
Plato rhetorical in one dialogue, dia- 
lectical in others, Variety, and want 
of system, seem to me among his most 
manifest attributes, 

The view taken of the Kriton by 
Steinhart (Einleit. pp. 291-302), in the 
first page of his very rhetorical Intro- 
duction, coincides pretty much with 
mine. 
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Kriton, the important question, What is the Just and the 
Unjust ? (¢. e. Justice and Injustice in general) is assumed to 
be already determined and out of the reach of dispute. We 
are called upon to determine what is just and unjust in a 
particular case, as if we already knew what justice and in- 
justice meant generally: to inquire about modifications of 
justice, before we have ascertained its essence. This is the 
fundamental assumption involved in the rhetorical process ; 
-which assumption we shall find Plato often deprecating as 
unphilosophical and preposterous. 

So far indeed Sokrates goes in this dialogue, to affirm a 
positive analogy. That Just and Honourable are, to the 
mind, what health and strength are to the body :—Unjust 
and Base, what distemper and weakness are to the body. 
And he follows this up by saying, that the general public are 
incompetent to determine what is just or honourable—as 
they are incompetent to decide what is wholesome or un- 
wholesome. Respecting both one and the other, you must 
consult some one among the professional Experts, who alone 
are competent to advise." 

Both these two doctrines will be found recurring ofteri, in 

our survey of the dialogues. The first of the two ,,..... 
is an obscure and imperfect reply to the great fence! 


the general 


Sokratic problem—What is Justice? What is In- Rie 


idc@Tar— 
po a8 ae . pik ee ppeal to th 
justice? but it is an analogy useful to keep in mind, }riecsional 


as a help to the exposition of many passages in pee 

which Plato is yet more obscure. The second of the two 
will also recur frequently. It sets out an antithesis of great 
moment in the Platonic dialogues—“The one specially in- 
structed, professional, theorizing Expert—versus (the idiwra 
of the time and place, or) common sense, common sentiment, 
intuition, instinct, prejudice,” &c. (all these names meaning 
the same objective reality, but diversified according as the 
speaker may happen to regard the particular case to which 
he isalluding). This antithesis appears as an answer when 
we put the question—What is the ultimate authority ? where 


r Plato, Kriton, ¢. 7, p. 47D. od évbs, ef ris eorw eraidy, &C, 
x 2 
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does the right of final decision reside, on problems and dis- 
putes ethical, political, esthetical? It resides (Sokrates here 
answers) with some one among a few professional Experts. 
They are the only persons competent. 

I shall go more fully into this question elsewhere. Here 
Procedure of L Shall merely notice the application which Sokrates 
estes after makes (in the Kriton) of the general doctrine. We 


parison has 


Pa edang Might anticipate that after having declared that none 


—he does not 


lame who was fit to pronounce upon the Just and the Unjust, 
worthy =: eXcept a professional Expert,—he would have pro- 
¥spertis- — eeeded to name some person corresponding to that 
designation— to justify the title of that person to confidence 
by such evidences as Plato requires in other dialogues—and 
then to cite the decision of the judge named, on the case in 
hand. This is what Sokrates would have done, if the case 
had been one of health or sickness. He would have said— 
“T appeal to Hippokrates, Akumenus, &c., as professional 
Experts on medicine: they have given proof of competence 
by special study, successful practice, writing, teaching, Xe. : 
they pronounce so and so.” He would not have considered 
hiniself competent to form a judgment or announce a decision 
of his own. 

But here, when the case in hand is that of Just and Unjust, 
Sokrates acts tHe conduct of Sokrates is altogether different. He 
asthe txrert specifies no professional Expert, and he proceeds to 


atthority in Lay down a dogma of his own ; in which he tells us 


sown ia that few or none will agree, though it is funda- 
conscience mental, so that dissenters on the point must despise 
each other as heretics. We thus see that it is he alone 
who steps in to act himself the part of professional Expert, 
though he does not openly assume the title. The ultimate 
authority is proclaimed in words to reside with some un- 
named Expert: in fact and reality, he finds it in his own 
reason and conscience. You are not competent to judge for 
yourself: you must consult the professional Expert: but your 
own reason and conscience must signify to you who the 
Expert is. 

The analogy here produced by Plato—of questions about 
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health and sickness—is followed out only in its negative 
operation ; as it serves to scare away the multitude, and dis- 
credit the Vox Populi. But when this has been done, no 
oracular man can be produced or authenticated. In other 
dialogues, we shall find Sokrates regretting the absence of 
such an oracular man, but professing inability to proceed. 
without him. In the Kriton, he undertakes the duty himself ; 
unmindful of the many emphatic speeches in which he had 
proclaimed his own ignorance, and taken credit for confessing 
it without reserve. 
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CHAPTIUR. Ls. 
EUTHYPHRON. 


Tue dialogue called Euthyphron, over and above its con- 
tribution to the ethical enquiries of Plato, hasa certain bear- 
ing on the character and exculpation of Sokrates, It will 
therefore come conveniently in immediate sequel to the 
Apology and the Kriton. 

The indictment by Melétus against Sokrates is assumed to 
Situation have been formally entered in the office of the King 


supposed in . 
the dialogue Archon. Sokrates has come to plead to it. In 


—inter- 


locutors. the portico before that office, he meets Euthyphron : 
a man of ultra-pious pretensions, possessing special religious 
knowledge (either from revelation directly to himself, or from 
having been initiated in the various mysteries consecrated 
throughout Greece), delivering authoritative opinions on 
doubtful theological points, and prophesying future events.* 

What brings you here, Sokrates (asks Euthyphron), away 
from your usual haunts? Is it possible that any one can 
have preferred an indictment against you ? 

Yes (replies Sokrates), a young man named Melétus. He 
Indictment takes commendable interest in the training of youth, 


by Melétus ° ° 
against and has indicted me as a corruptor of youth. He 


Sokrates— 


Antipathy of says that I corrupt them by teaching belief in new 
e@ e- 


nians towards Gods, and unbelief in the true and ancient Gods. 
ose Who 


spread Euthyph.—tI_ understand: it is because you talk 


heretical x ; s 
opinions. about the Damon or Genius often communicating 


with you, that Melétus calls you an innovator in religion. He 
knows that such calumnies find ready admission with most 
minds. So also, people laugh at me, when I talk about 


® Plato, Euthyphr. c. 2, Pp: 3 D; | voulgovra, eypdbaro tovTwy adtay 
compare Herodot. ii. 51. evexa, Bs ono. P. 5 A: auTorxedicd- 
> Plato, Euthyph. c. 2, p.3 0: gnol| Covra rad Kaworouovvta ep) ray belwy 
yap me Monthy bya Beary Kal ds Kawwods eLauaprdvery, 
mowivta Oeols, tovs 8 apyxatous ov 
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religion, and when I predict future events in the assembly. 
It must be from jealousy ; because all that I have predicted 
has come true. 

Sokr.—To be laughed at is no great matter. The Athe- 
nians do not care much when they regard a man as overwise, 
but as not given to teach his wisdom to others: but when 
they regard him besides, as likely to make others such as 
he is himself, they become seriously angry with him—be it 
from jealousy, as you say, or from any other cause. You keep 
yourself apart, and teach no one: for my part, I delight in 
nothing so much as in teaching all that know. If they take 
the matter thus seriously, the result may be very doubtful. 

Sokrates now learns what is Euthyphron’s business at the 
archontic office. Euthyphron is prosecuting an in- ee 
dictment before the King Archon, against his. own) Teme et 


he is prose- 


father; as having caused the death of a dependant cating an 


indictment 


. 7 + 1 7 aaa for murder 
workman, who in a fit of intoxication had quarrelled aaninat Wid 


with and killed a fellow-servant. The father of Pe 
Euthyphron, upon this occurrence, bound the homi- se oe 
cide hand and foot, and threw him into a ditch: at pees 
the same time sending to the Exégétés (the canonical adviser, 
supposed to be conversant with the divine sanctions, whom 
it was customary to consult when doubts arose about sacred 
things) to ask what was to be done with him. The incident 
occurred at Naxos, and the messenger was sent to the Exé- 
gétés at Athens: before he could return, the prisoner had 
perished, from hunger, cold, and bonds. Euthyphron has 
indicted his father for homicide, as having caused the death 
of the prisoner : who (it would appear) had remained in the 
ditch, tied hand and foot, without food, and with no more 
than his ordinary clothing, during the time. occupied in the 
voyage from Naxos to Athens, in obtaining the answer of 
the Exégétés, and in returning to Naxos. 

My friends and relatives (says Euthyphron) ery out against 
me for this proceeding, as if I were mad. They say that my 


e Plato, Euthyphr. ¢. 3, Pp. 3 D. | &adovs olwyrar moveiy rowvTous, Ou- 
AOnvalors yap ov apddpa pérel, by Twa | modyTat, cir’ ody pOdvy, as av revels, 
Sewvdy otwvra elvar, py mevTor didacKa- elre BV BAX TL 
rrKoY THS adToD Topias: by 8 ty Kad 
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father did not kill the man:¢ that even if he had, the man 
had committed murder: lastly, that however the case may 
have been, to indict my own father is monstrous and in- 
excusable. Such reasoning is silly. The only point to be 
considered is, whether my father killed the deceased justly 
or unjustly. If justly, there is nothing to be said; if un- 
justly, then my father becomes a man tainted with impiety 
and accursed. I and every one else, who, knowing the facts, 
live under the same roof and at the same table with him, 
come under the like curse ; unless I purify myself by bring- 
ing him to justice. The course which I am now taking is 
prescribed by piety or holiness. My friends indeed tell me 
that it is unholy for a son to indict his father. But I know 
better than they, what holiness is: and I should be ashamed 
of myself if I did not. 

I confess myself (says Sokrates) ignorant respecting the 
Enthyphron QUeStion,‘ and I shall be grateful if you will teach 
confidence me: the rather as I shall be able to defend myself 
better against Melétus. Tell me what is the general 


that this step 
of his is both 
constituent feature of Holiness? What is that com- 


required and 
warranted by 


Peo.) | Sion essence, or same character, which belongs to 
Sokrates asks seas : : . 
Fe ee atid distinguishes all holy or pious acts ? What is 


is Holi ? = 5 ee he 5 
ewe that common opposite essence, which distinguishes 


all unholy or impious acts ? £ 


4 According to the Attic law every 
citizen was bound, in case any one of 
his relatives (uéxpis dveyiadav) or any 
member of his household (oixérns) had 
been put to death, to come forward as 


ployed by Euthyphron is used also by 
the Platonic Sokrates in the Gorgias, 
480 C-D. If a man has committed 
injustice, punishment is the only way 
of curing him. That he should esca 


prosecutor and indict the murderer, 
This was binding upon the citizen 
alike in law and in religion. 
Demosthen. cont. Euerg. et Mnesi- 
bul. p. r16r. Jul. Pollux viii. rr. 
Euthyphron would thus have been 
considered as acting with propriety, if 
the person indicted had been a’stran ger. 
® Plato, Euthyphron,.c. 4, p-4. Re- 
specting the placua, which a person 
who had committed criminal homicide 
was supposed to carry about with him 
wherever he went, communicating it 
both to places and to companions, see 
Antiphon, Tetralog. i. 2, 5, 10: iii. g, 
7, p- 116; and De Herodis Cede, 
8. 81, p. 139. The argument here em- 





unpunished is the worst thing that 
can happen to him. If you yourself, 
or your father, or your friend, have 
committed injustice,do not seek toavert 
the punishment either from yourself or 
them, but rather invoke it, This is 
exactly what Euthyphron is doing, 
and what the Platonic Sokrates (in dia- 
logue Euthyphron) calls in question. 

f Plato, Euthyphron, ec. 6, pro B. 
Tl yap Kad pnoouer, of ye kad adrod 
6moroyoomev wep) adrav endev cidévan ; 

8 Plato, Euthyphron, ec. Goipys Dt 
Among the various reasons (none of 
them valid in my judgment) given by 
Ueberweg (Untersuch. p- 251) for 
suspecting the authenticity of the 
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It is holy (replies Euthyphron) to do what I am now 
doing: to bring to justice the man who commits impiety, 
either by homicide or sacrilege or any other such crime, 
whoever he be—even though it be your own father. pur, 

uthyphron 
The examples of the Gods teach us this. Kronus eee 


punishment 


punished his father Uranus for wrong doing : Ven ee 


whom every one holds to be the best and justest of f'kronus by 


the Gods, did the like by his father Kronus. I only "**” ae 
follow theirexample. Those whoblamemy conduct contradict 
themselves when they talk about the Gods and about me. 
Do you really confidently believe these stories (asks 
Sokrates), as well as many others about the discord) gacaies 
and conflicts among the Gods, which are circulated intimates DY 


own hesita- 


among the public by poets and painters? For my ee 


part, I have some repugnance in believing them ;' stories of 
it is for this reason probably, I am now to be indicted, mone e. 


and proclaimed as doing wrong. If you tell me that fauna 


3 full belief i 
you are persuaded of their truth, I must bow to Peal 


your superior knowledge. I cannot help doing so, similar ner- 
ratives, not 


since for my part I pretend to no knowledge what- in so much 
ever about them. paant 

I am persuaded that these narratives are true (says Euthy- 
phron): and not only they, but many other narratives yet 
more surprising, of which most persons are ignorant. I can 
tell you some of them, if you like tohear. You shall tell me 
another time (replies Sokrates): now let me repeat my 
question to you respecting holiness. 


Euthyphron, one is that 7d avécrov is | made to follow out the precept delivered 
reckoned as an eldos as well as 7d bythe Platonic Sokrates in the Thex- 
Scwv. Ueberweg seems to think this | tétus and elsewhere—to make himself 
absurd, since he annexes to the word a | as like to the Gods as possible— (6ol- 
note of admiration. But Plato ex- | was eG Kata Td Suvardy. The etét. 
pressly gives 7) &dicov a8 an eldos, | p.170 B; compare Pheedrus, 252 C)— 
along with 7d diay (Repub. v. | only that he conceives the attributes 
470 A); and one of the objections | and proceedings of the Gods differently 
taken against his theory by Aristotle | from Sokrates. 
was, that it would assume substantive i Plato, Huthyphron, c. 7, P- 6 A. 
Ideas corresponding to negative terms -Apd ye Tour’ Ear, ob évena THY Slunv 
—rav amopdoewy ideas. See Aristot. | petyo, drt Ta ToLadra éreSdv Tis Tepl 
Metaphys. A. 990, b. 13; with the | rav Ocav Adyn, Svoxepas Tws uro- 
Scholion of Alexander, p. 505, a. 81,7. | déxona; O° & dh, Gs Couce, PHoEL Tis 

h Plato, Euthyphron, p. 5-9- pe eLapapraver. 

We see here that Euthyphron is| Plato, Huthyphron, p. 6 C. 


a ee 
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Before we pursue this enquiry respecting holiness, which 
is the portion of the dialogue bearing on the 
Platonic ethics, I will say one word on the portion 
which has preceded, and which appears to bear on 
the position and character of Sokrates. He (So- 
krates) has incurred odium from the Dikastery and 
the public, because he is heretical and incredulous. “He 
does not believe in those Gods in whom the city believes, 
but introduces religious novelties”—to use the words of 
the indictment preferred against him by Melétus. The 
Athenian public felt the same displeasure and offence in 
hearing their divine legends, such as those of Zeus and 
Kronus,' called in question or criticised in an ethical spirit 
different from their own—as is felt by Jews or Christians 
when various narratives of the Old Testament are criticised 
in an adverse spirit, and when the proceedings ascribed to 
Jehovah are represented as unworthy of a just and beneficent 
god. We read in Herodotus what was the sentiment of pious 
contemporaries respecting narratives of divine matters. Hero- 
dotus keeps back many of them by design, and announces 
that he will never recite them except in case of necessity : 
while in one instance, where he has been betrayed into cri- 
ticism upon a few of them, as inconsiderate and incredible, 
he is seized with misgivings, and prays that Gods and heroes 
will not be offended with him. The freethinkers, among’ 
whom Sokrates was numbered, were the persons from whom 
adverse criticism came. It is these men who are depicted 


Bearing of 
this dialogue 
on the 
relative 
positions of 
Sokrates and 
the Athenian 
public. 


'T shall say more about Plato’s 
views on the theological legends 
generally believed by his countrymen, 
when I come to the language which 
he puts into the mouth of Sokrates in 
the second and third books of the 
Republic. Eusebius considers it mat- 
ter of praise when he says “that Plato 
rejected all the opinions of his country- 
men concerning the Gods and exposed 
their absurdity ”—8rws te mdoas Tas 
matplous jep) Tav Oeay broanwes 7Oé- 
Tet, Kal thy aromlay ad’téy dindeyxev” 
(Prep. Evan. xiii. 1)—the very same 
thing which is averred in the indict- 
ment laid by Melétus against Sokrates. 

™ Herodot. ii, 65: ray St eclvexey 





dveirar Ta ipa, ei A€yout, KataBalny 
bv TG Adyw es Td Geta TPNY UAT, Te 
eye pelyw wdrota dmnyyeérba. Tad dt 
kal elpnka aitay emapateas, avayKaty 
kaTarauBavduevos elmov ... . 45. Aé- 
youvot 5¢ moAAG Kal GAAa dverionémtws 
oi “EAAnves, einOhs 8 abtéwy Ka) Ohya 
5 midos éort, Tov ep Tod “HpdAcos 
A€yovat . rt 88 Ga edyta top 
“Hpdaea, kal &r1 dvOpwroy, &s 3) pact, 
kes pdow exer moddods Mupiddas do- 
vevoa; kal wep) uty roltwy rocadra 
juiv eimodot, Kad mapa tay Oedy Kar 
Tapa TOY hpdwy eduevera etn. 

About the ipol Adé-yor which he keeps 
back, see cap. 51-61-62-81-170, &e, 
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by orthodox opponents as committing lawless acts, and justi- 
fying themselves by precedents drawn from the proceedings 
of Zeus." They are besides, especially accused of teaching 
children to despise or even to ill-use their parents.° 

Now in the dialogue here before us, Plato retorts this 
attack. Euthyphron possesses in the fullest measure 


Dramatic 


* x . oral set 
the virtues of a believer. He believes not only all forth by 
° . rf Aristophanes 
that orthodox Athenians usually believed respecting against 
. 3 4 a a Sokrates and 
the Gods, but more besides.? His faith is so im- the free- 


thinkers, 
is here 


plicit, that he proclaims it as accurate knowledge, 

. etpaia 5 c retorted by 
and carries it into practice with full confidence; re- Plato against 
proaching other orthodox persons with inconsistency champion. 
and short coming, and disregarding the judgment of the 
multitude, as Sokrates does in the Kriton.1 Euthyphron 
stands forward as the champion of the Gods, determined not 
to leave unpunished the man who has committed impiety, 
let him be who he may.” These lofty religious pretensions 
impel him, with full persuasion of right, to indict his own 
father for homicide, under the circumstances above described. 
Now in the eyes of the Athenian public, there could hardly 
be any act more abhorrent, than that of a man thus invoking 
upon his own father the severest penalties of law. It would 
probably be not less abhorrent than that of a son beating his 
own father. When therefore we read, in the Nubes of Aristo- 
phanes, the dramatic moral set forth against Sokrates, “See 
the consequences to which free-thinking and the new system 
of education lead*—the son Pheidippides beating his own 
father, and justifying the action as right, by citing the vio- 
lence of Zeus towards his father Kronus”—we may take 


n Aristophan. Nubes, 905-1080. 

o Aristophanes, Nubes, 994-1333- 
1444. Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 49. 
Swxpdrns—robs warépas mpomnrani Ce 


“Exovow, avtot 7 elow ev povous 
ael, 
“Ioaow, &e. 


eb(dacKke (accusation by Melétus). 

p Plato, Euthyphron, c. 6, p. 6 B. 
Kad @ru ye Tobrwv Oavpaodrepa, & oi 
modAol ovk loacty. 

Euthyphron belonged to the class 
describedin Euripides, Hippol. 453 :— 


Ovor pey oby ypapds Te THY Tadai- 
7 epwv 





Comparealso Euripid. Herakleide, 


404. 

4 Plato, Euthyphron, c. 4, p. 5 A, 
c. 6, p. 6 A. 

r Plato, Euthyphron, p. 5 E. pi 
emirpéme TG oeBodyTe pnd by doTi0- 
ooy Tuyxdvn dy. 

s Aristophanes, Nubes, 937. Tv 


Kowvhy maldevorv, &C. 
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the Platonic Euthyphron as an antithesis to this moral, 
pounded by a defender of Sokrates, 


_EUTHYPHRON. 


Cuap, IX, 


pro- 
“See the consequences 


to which consistent orthodoxy and implicit faith conduct. 
The son Euthyphron indicts his own father for homicide ; he 
vindicates the step as conformable to the proceedings of the 
Gods; he even prides himself on it as championship on their 
behalf, such as all religious men ought to approve.” 


* Schleiermacher (Hinleitung zum 
Euthyphron, vol. ii. pp. 51-54) has 
many remarks on the Euthyphron in 
which I do not concur; but his con- 
ception of its “unverkennbare apolo- 
getische Absicht” is very much the 
same as mine. He describes Euthy- 
phron as a man “der sich besonders 
auf das Gottliché zu verstehen vorgab, 
und die rechtglaubigen aus den alten 
theologischen Dichtern gezogenen 
Begriffe tapfer vertheidigte. Diesen 
nun gerade bei der Anklage des 
Sokrates mit thm in Beriihrung, und 
durch den unsittlichen Streich, den 
sein Hifer fiir die Frommigkeit veran- 
lasste, in Gegensatz zu bringen —war 
ein des Platon nicht unwiirdiger 
Gedanke” (p.54). But when Schleier- 
macher affirms that the dialogue was 
indisputably composed (unstreitig) 
between the indictment and the trial 
of Sokrates,—and when he explains 
what he considers the defects of the 


dialogue, by the necessity of finishing | 


it in a hurry (p. 53), I dissent from 
him altogether, though Steinhart 
adopts the same opinion. Nor can I 
perceive in what way the Euthyphron 
is (as he affirms) either “a natural 
outgrowth of the Protagoras,” or “an 
approximation and preparation for the 
Parmenidés” (p. 52). Still less do I 
feel the force of his reasons for hesi- 
tating in admitting it to be a genuine 
work of Plato, 

I have given my reasons, in a pre- 
ceding chapter, for believing that 
Plato composed no dialogues at all 
during the lifetime of Sokrates. But 
that he should publish sucha dialogue 
while the trial of Sokrates was im- 
pending, is a supposition altogether 
inadmissible, in my judgment. The 
effect of it would be to make the posi- 
tion of Sokrates much worse on his 
trial. Herein L agree with Ueberweg 
(Untersuch. p. 250), though I do not 





share his doubts of the authenticity 
of the dialogue, 

The confident assertion of Stall- 
baum surprises me. “Constat enim 
Platonem eo tempore, quo Socrati 
tantum erat odium conflatum, ut ei ju- 
dicii immineret periculum, complures 
dialogos composuisse; in quibus id 
egit, ut viri sanctissimi adversarios in 
€0 ipso genere, in quo sibi plurimum 
sapere videbantur, inscitie et igno- 
rantie coargueret. Nam Euthy- 
phronem novimus, ad vates ignorantiz 
rerum gravissimarum convincendos, 
esse compositum ; ut in quo eos ne 
pietatis quidem notionem tenere os- 
tenditur. In Menone autem id agitur, 
ut sophistas et viros ciyilesnon scientia 
atque arte, sed cceco quodam impetu 
mentis et sorte divina& duci demon- 
stretur: quod quidem ita fit, ut collo- 
quium ex parte cum Anyto, Socratis 


sabatur, nec tamen jam tanta ei vide- 
batur 


verisimiliter colligere 
cujus simile argumentum et consilium 
est, circa idem tempus literis consig- 
natum esse.” Stallbaum, Prolegom. ad 
Platonis Ionem, pp. 288-289, vol. iv. 
“Imo uno exemplo Euthyphronis, 
boni quidem hominis ideoqueneSoerati 
quidem inimici, sed ejusdem supersti- 
tiost, vel, ut hodie loquuntur, orthodoxt, 
qualis Athenis vulgd esset religionis 
conditio declarare instituit. Ex quo 
quidem clarissimé videtur apparere, 
Platonem hoe unum Spectayvisse, ut 
judices admonerentur, ne populari 
superstitioni in sententiis ferendis 
plus justo tribuerent.” Stallbaum, 
Proleg. ad Euthyphron. T. vi, p- 146. 
Steinhart also (in hig Einleitung, p- 
190) calls Euthyphron “ein rechtglaii- 


ee 


Gran EXs SEQUEL. oly 


I proceed now with that which may be called the Platonic 
purpose in the dialogue—the enquiry into the sequel of the 


general idea of Holiness. When the question was Shy phe 

first put to Euthyphron, What is the Holy ?—he particular 

replied—* That which I am now doing.” Sokr.— the reply to 
a general 


That may be: but many other things besides are question. 
also holy. Euthyph—Certainly. Sokr.—Then your answer 
does not meet the question. You have indicated one par- 
ticular holy act, among many. But the question asked was-— 
What is Holiness generally ? Whatis that specific property, 
by the common possession of which all holy things are 
entitled to be called holy? I want to know this general Idea, 
in order that I may keep it in view as a type wherewith to 
compare each particular case, thus determining whether the 
case deserves to be called holy or not.” 

Here we have a genuine specimen of the dialectic inter- 
rogatory in which Xenophon affirms* Sokrates to have 
passed his life, and which Plato prosecutes under his master’s 
name. The question is generalised much more than in the 
Kriton. 

It is assumed that there is one specific Idea or essence— 
one objective characteristic or fact—common to all gh mistake 
things called Holy. The purpose of the questioner {iabetic uy 
is, to determine what this Idea is: to provide a “™*°™ 
good definition of the word. The first mistake made by the 
respondent is, that he names simply one particular case, 


biger von reinsten Wasser—ein ueber- | for it is not the less true that the 
frommer, fanatischer, Mann )” &e. dialogues of Plato, if published at that 
In the two preceding pages Stallbaum | moment, would increase the exaspera- 
defends himself against objections | tion against Sokrates, and the chance, 
made to his view,on the ground that | whatever it was, that he would be 
Plato, by composing such dialogues at | found guilty. Stallbaum refers by 
this critical moment, would increase the | mistake to a passage in the Platonic 
unpopularity and danger of Sokrates, | Apology (p. 30 A), as if Sokrates 
instead of diminishing it. Stallbaum | there expressed his surprise at the 
contends (p. 145) that neither Sokrates | verdict of guilty, anticipating a verdict 
nor Plato nor any of the other Sokratic | of acquittal. The passage declares the 
men, believed that the trial would end | contrary: Sokrates expresses his sur- 
in a verdict of guilty: which is pro- prise that the verdict of guilty had 
bably true about Plato, and would | passed by so small a majority as five; 
have been borne out by the event if | he had expected that it would pass by 
Sokrates had madea different defence. | a larger majority. 
But this does not assist the conclusion u Plato, Huthyphron, ¢. 7, Pp. 6 E. 
which Stallbaum wishes to bring out; x Xenoph. Memor. i. 1-10. 
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coming under the general Idea, This is a mistake often 
recurring, and often corrected in the Platonic dialogues. 
Even now, such a mistake is not unfrequent: and in the 
time of Plato, when general ideas, and the definition of gene- 
ral terms, had been made so little the subject of direct atten- 
tion, it was doubtless perpetually made. When the question 
was first put, its bearing would not be properly conceived. 
And even if the bearing were properly conceived, men would 
find it easier then, and do find it easier now, to make answer 
by giving one particular example than to go over many ex- 
amples, and elicit what is common to all. 

Euthyphron next replies—That which is pleasing to the 
First general Gods is holy : that which is not pleasing, or which 
given is displeasing to the Gods, is unholy.—Sokr. That 


given by 

Euthyphron , . ° 

—that which 18 the sort of answer which I desired to have: now 
is pleasing to 


the Gods is let us examine it. We learn from the received 
Holy. Com- th 1 As h < ti 4 tl b li th h 

ts of > 
bias eology, which you implicitly believe, that there 
thereon. 


has been much discord and quarrel among the Gods. 
If the Gods quarrel, they quarrel about the same matters as 
men. Now men do not quarrel about questions of quantity 
—tor such questions can be determined by calculation and 
measurement: nor about questions of weight—for there the 
balance may be appealed to. The questions about which you 
and I and other men quarrel are, What is just or unjust, 
honourable or base, gond or eyil ? Upon these there is no 
accessible standard. Some men feel in one way, some in 
another; and each of us fights for his own opinions.» We 
all indeed agree that the wrong-doer ought to be punished : 
but we do not agree who the wrong-doer is, nor what 7s 
wrong doing. The same action which some of us pronounce 
to be just, others stigmatise as unjust.” 


y Plato, Euthyphron, c. 8, p. 7 D. 
Tlep) tivos 5€ 5) dievexOevres Kad em) 
tlya Kplow ob duvdwevor aixécOu 
exOpol ye by aAAHAOS elwev Kad dpryi- 
(olueba ; Yows ob mpdxeipdy col eorivy, 
GAN e“od A€yovTos oKdmel, ci TAD Lor 
76 Te Bikaov Kal Td Adikov, Kal Kardy 
kalaioxpoy, Kal @yabdy Kal Kakdy. Ap’ 
ob Tava dort wept &y dievexOévres Kal 


ob Suvapevor ‘em ixavhy Kplow abray 
€AGeiv ex Opod GAAHALS yyvducba, brav 
Viyveucba, kal eye kat od Kad of &Ador 
&vpwmro. wdvres ee ey 

* Plato, Euthyphron, ec. 9, p. 8D. 
Ovk dpa exeivd ye GudioBytotow, ds 
ov Toy &dikodyTa Set Siddvar Bikny> arr 
exetvo tows audisBnroic1, 7, Ths 
€otiv 6 &dikav, Ko rl Spay, 
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So likewise the quarrels of the Gods must turn upon these 
same matters—just and unjust, right and wrong, good and 
evil. What one God thinks right, another God thinks wrong. 
What is pleasing to one God, is displeasing to another. 

-The same action will be both pleasing and displeasing to 
the Gods. 

According to your definition of holy and unholy, therefore, 
the same action may be both holy and unholy. Your defini- 
tion will not hold, for it does not enable me to distinguish 
the one from the other.? ” 

Euthyph.—I am convinced that there are some things 
which all the Gods love, and some things which all the Gods 
hate. That which I am doing, for example—indicting my 
father for homicide—belongs to the former category. Now 
that which all the Gods love is the holy: that which they 
all hate, is the unholy.’ 

Sokr.—Do the Gods love the holy, because it ¢s holy? Or 
is it holy for this reason, because they do love it? Ji uas 
Euthyph.—They love it because it is holy.» Sokr.— ase? 
Then the holiness is one thing; the fact of being Coen 
loved by the Gods is another. The latter fact is 
not of the essence of holiness: it is true, but only 
as an accident and an accessory. You have yet to 


because it is 
holy. In 
tell me what that essential character is, by virtue 


what then 
does its 
essence 
consist ? Per- 
plexity of 
Euthyphron. 


wal wore; Updteds Twos aep) duape~ 
pdmevol, ob pey Sicatws pacly avTny 
mempaxOat, of St Gdikws. 

22 In regard to Plato’s ethical en- 
quiries generally, and to what we shall 
find in future dialogues, we must take 
note of what is here laid down,—that 
mankind are in perpetual dispute, and 
have not yet any determinate standard 
for just and unjust, right and wrong, 
honourable and base, good and evil. 
Plato had told us,somewhat differently, 
in the Kriton, that on these matters, 
though the judgment of the many was 
not to be trusted, yet there was another 
trustworthy judgment, that of the one 
wise man. ‘This point will recur for 
future comment. 

a Plato, Euthyphron, c. II, p- 9- 

b Plato, Euthyphron, ¢. 12, p. 10 
A-D. The manner in which Sokrates 





conducts this argument is over-subtle. 
Oi upa didTs dpdmevdv yé @ore 5ia 
TovTa dpatat, GAA rouvdvttov, 1dTt 
bpara, 31 TovTo Spdmevov- ovdé didrt 
arysuevdv ear, dia TodTO tryerat, GAAG 
didte Hyerat, 51a TovTO dryduevov: ovdé 
Bidte epduevov, PépeTat, GAAG BidTe 
peperat, pepdmevov. 

The difference between the meaning 
of péperu and pepduevdy eos is not 
easy to see. The former may mean to 
affirm the beginning of an action, the 
latter the continuance: but in this case 
the inference would not necessarily 
follow. 

Compare Aristotel. Physica, p. 185, 
b. 25, with the Scholion of Simplikius, 
p- 330, a. 2nd ed. Bekk. where Bad!(wy 
Zor: is recognised as equivalent to 
Bad.Cet. . 
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of which the holy comes to be loved by all the Gods, or to be 
the subject of various other attributes.¢ 

Euthyph.—I hardly know how to tell you what I think. 
None of my explanations will stand. Your ingenuity turns 
and twists them in every way. Sokr.—If I am ingenious, it - 
is against my own will;4 for I am most anxious that some 
one of the answers should stand unshaken. But I will now 
put you in the way of making a different answer. You will 
admit that all which is holy is necessarily just. But is all 
that is just necessarily holy ? 

Euthyphron does not at first understand the question. He 


Sokrates Goes not comprehend the relation between two 
suggests a 


new answer. words, generic and specific with reference to each 
e Holy is 


one branch or other: the former embracing all that the latter 
variety 0 


Just. Itis embraces, and more besides (denoting more objects, 
that branch . 


which con-  connoting fewer attributes). This is explained by 


cerns minis- 


tration by analogies and particular examples, illustrating a 


men to the 


Gods. logical distinction highly important to be brought 
out, at a time when there were no treatises on Logic.e So 
much therefore is made out—That the Holy is a part, or 
branch, of the Just. But what part? or how is it to be 
distinguished from other parts or branches of the just ? 
Euthyphron answers. The Holy is that portion or branch 
of the Just which concerns ministration to the Gods: the 
remaining branch of the Just is, what concerns ministration 
to men! 

Sokr.—What sort of ministration? Other ministrations, 
Ministration to horses, dogs, working cattle, &c., are intended 


to the Gods ? 


How? To for the improvement or benefit of those to whom 
what pur- 


pose ? they are rendered :—besides, they can only be ren- 
dered by a few trained persons. In what manner does the 


¢ Plato, Kuthyphron, ¢. 12, p. 11 A. | dea, etre 57) 5} Tho KX Ele 
Kiduvevers, Epwrduevos Td Bouov, 8, TH 4 Plato, Euthyphron, ec. 12, PeiteD 
nér’ eotw, Thy wey odolav po| txwv cind copds, &c. 
avTod ov BotAccbar SnrA@om, TAd00s ® Plato, Huthyphron, ec. 13, p. 12. 
dé re wept avrod Avery, 8, re] f Plato, Euthyphron, e. 14, Det 20h 
mémovde todo Td bo.ov, gircioba | Td wépos Tod Sixalov elva evoeBés Te 
imd mdvtav tay Oedv: 8, Ti BE dy, | Kal 8oiov, Td wep Thy Tov bear Oepa- 
otmw elwes....mddw ele ef apxijs, | melay: rd BE wept Thy Tay avOpdrwy, Td 
ti mote dv Td Baroy elre pirciras bmd | AouTdy elves Tod Sixalov pépos. 
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ministration, called holiness, benefit or improve the Gods? 
Euthyph.—In no way: itis of the same nature as that which 
slaves render to their masters. Sokvr.—You mean, that it is 
work done by us for the Gods. Tell me—to what end does 
the work conduce? What is that end which the Gods accom- 
plish, through our agency as workmen? Physicians employ 
their slaves for the purpose of restoring the sick to health: 
shipbuilders put their slaves to the completion of ships. But 
what are those great works which the Gods bring about by 
our agency? Huthyph.—Their works are numerous and. 
great. Sokr—The like may be said of generals: but the 
summary and main purpose of all that generals do is—to 
assure victory in war. So too we may say about the husband- 
man: but the summary of his many proceedings is, to raise 
corn from the earth. State to me, in like manner, the sum- 
mary of that which the Gods perform through our agency.® 
Euthyph.—It would cost me some labour to go through the 
case fully. But so much I tell you in plain terms. Hotiness— 


aaa : rectitude in 

If a man, when sacrificing and praying, knows what secritice ana 
5 prayer— 

deeds and what words will be agreeable to the Gods, right trattic 


that is holiness: this it is which upholds the security ana the Gods. 
both of private houses and public communities. The con- 
trary is unholiness, which subverts and ruins them. Sokr. 
_Hloliness, then, is the knowledge of rightly sacrificing and 
praying to the Gods; that is, of giving to them, and asking 
from them. To ask rightly, is to ask what we want from 
them: to give rightly, is to give to them what they want 
from us. Holiness will thus be an art of right traffic between 
Gods and men. Still, you must tell me how the Gods are 
gainers by that which we give to them. That we are gainers 
by what they give, is clear enough ; but what do they gain on 


5 . Thi ill not 
their side ? Beet Narr 
. . . G di + 
Euthyph.—The Gods gain nothing. The PANY Rese toa 
they receive 


which we present to them consist in honour, marks from men 
. . ‘} f 
of respect, gratitude. Sokr.—The holy, then, 1s Ghia eccer and 
g Plato, Euthyphron, c. 16, pp 13, 14- assigned to Hippias (Hipp. Maj. 291 
b Plato, Tan ee C. 16, p: i4 B. | C-E). Both of them appear length- 


Comparethis third unsuccessfulanswer | ened, emphatic, as if intended to settle 
of Euthyphron with the third answer a question which had become vexatious, 


VOL, I. Y 
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gratitude— which obtains favour from the Gods: not that which 
pleased there is gainful to them, nor that which they love. Hu- 
Holy there thyph.—Nay: I think they love it especially. 
ore mus! T=) 


that whichis Sokr,—Then it appears that the holy is what the 
pleasing to 


the Gods. Gods love? Huthyph—Unquestionably. 
Sokr.—But this is the very same explanation which we 

anisictne rejected a short time ago as untenable.’ It was 

same expla- aoreed between us, that to be loved by the Gods 


nation which : 
was before wag not of the essence of holiness, and couldnot serve 
insufficient. as an explanation of holiness: though it might be 


Piatiatom truly affirmed thereof as an accompanying predicate. 


heer Let us therefore try again to discover what holiness 


the dialogue. is, I rely upon you to help me, and I am sure 
that you must know, since under a confident persuasion that 
you know, you are indicting your own father for homicide. 
Euthyph—* The investigation must stand over to another 
time, I have engagements now which call me elsewhere.” 
So Plato breaks off the dialogue. It is conceived in the 
Sokratie - Luly Sokratic spirit :—an Elenchus applied to im- 


spin ofthe plicit and unexamined faith, even though that faith 


confessed 


sonnenee be accredited among the public as orthodoxy: war- 


applying the fare against the confident persuasion of knowledge, 


eee, upon topics familiar to every one, and on which 
Knowledge. deep sentiments and confused notions have grown up 
by association in every one’s mind, without deliberate study, 
systematic teaching, or testing cross-examination. Euthyphron 
is a man who feels unshaken confidence in his own knowledge, 
and still more in his own correct religious belief. Sokrates 
appears in his received character as confessing ignorance, 
soliciting instruction, and exposing inconsistencies and con- 
tradiction in that which is given to him for instruction. 

We must (as I have before remarked) take this ignorance 
The questions on the part of the Platonic Sokrates not as assumed, 


always diffi- : . 
cult, often but as very real. In no part of the Platonic writ- 


impossible 


toanswer. ings do we find any tenable definition of the Holy 


Sokrates is 


uableto and the Unholy, such as is here demanded from 


i Plato, Huthyphron, c. 19, p. 15. | 7d re 8otoy Kal 7d Ocopirts ov TadToy 
méuvnoa yap mov, btt ev TE mpdoOev | Hui epdvn, GAN Erepa GAAHAwY. 
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Euthyphron. The talent of Sokrates consists in answer them, 
though he 


exposing bad definitions, not in providing good ones. 
This negative function is all that he claims for him- 
 self—with deep regret that he can do no more. “Sokrates” 
(says Aristotle‘) “put questions, but gave no answers: for 
he professed not to know.” In those dialogues where Plato 
makes him attempt more (there also, against his own will 
and protest, as in the Philébus and Republic), the affirmative 
Sokrates will be found only to stand his ground because no 
negative Sokrates is allowed to attack him. I insist upon 
this the rather, because the Platonic commentators usually 
present the dialogues in a different light, as if such modesty 
on the part of Sokrates was altogether simulated; as if he 
was himself from the beginning, aware of the proper answer 
to his own questions, but refrained designedly from announc- 
ing it: nay, sometimes, as if the answers were in themselves 
easy, and as if the respondents who failed must be below par 
in respect of intelligence. This is an erroneous conception. 
The questions put by Sokrates, though relating to familiar 
topics, are always difficult; they are often even impossible to 
answer, because they postulate and require to be assigned a 
common objective concept which is not to be found. They 
only appear easy to one who has never attempted the task of 
answering under the pressure of cross-examination. Most 
persons indeed never make any such trial, but go on affirming 
confidently as if they knew, without trial. It is exactly 
against such illusory confidence of knowledge that Sokrates 
directs his questions: the fact belongs to our days no less 
than to his.™ 
The assumptions of some Platonic commentators—that 
Sokrates and Plato of course knew the answers to their own 


exposes the 
bad answers 
of others. 


expressed by the preposition of: and 


k Aristotel. Sophist. Elench. p. 183, r 
if he has not beforehand employed his 


cal M / 
b. 7. ered kal did TodTo Zwnpdrns jpoTa 


Kad ovx admexplyero: dmodoyer yap , ov 
eidévat. 

1 See Stallbaum, Prolegg. ad Euthy- 
phron, p. 140. 

m A dam Smith observes, in his Essay 
on the Formation of Languages (p. 20 
of the fifth volume of his collected 
Works), “Ask a man what relation is 





thoughts a good deal upon these sub- 
jects, you may safely allow him a week 
to consider of his answer.” 

The Platonic problem assumes, not 
only that he shall give an answer, but 
that it shall be an answer which he 
can maintain against the Elenchus of 
Sokrates. 

y 2 
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questions—that an honest and pious man, of ordinary intel- 
Objections of ligence, has the answer to the question in his heart, 
a though he cannot put it in words—these assump- 
provedure. tions were also made by many of Plato’s contempo- 
raries, who depreciated his questions as frivolous and unpro- 
fitable. The rhetor and historian Theopompus (one of the 
most eminent among the numerous pupils of Isokrates, and at 
the same time unfriendly to Plato, though younger in age), 
thus criticised Plato’s requirement, that these familiar terms 
should be defined: “ What! (said he) have none of us before 
your time talked about the Good and the Just? Or do you 
suppose that we cannot follow out what each of them is, and 
that we pronounce the words as empty and unmeaning 
sounds?”" T'heopompus was the scholar of Isokrates, and 
both of them probably took the same view, as to the useless- 
ness of that colloquial analysis which aims at determining the 
definition of familiar ethical or political words... They con- 
sidered that Plato and Sokrates, instead of clearing up what 
was confused, wasted their ingenuity in perplexing what was 
already clear. They preferred the rhetorical handling (such 
as we noticed in the Kriton) which works upon ready-made 
pre-established sentiments, and impresses a strong emotional 
conviction, but presumes that all the intellectual problems 
have already been solved. 

All this shows the novelty of the Sokratic point of view: 
Objective the distinction between the essential constituent and 
bien tet the accidental accompaniment,? and the search for a 

definition corresponding to the former: which search 
was first prosecuted by Sokrates (as Aristotle4 


by Sokrates 
from the 
points out) and was taken up from him by Plato. It was 


subjective, 


n Kpiktétus, ii. 17, 4-10. Td 8 éa- | de Platone, p. 757; also De Preecip. 


maraey rovs moAAovs ToT eorw, Sarep 
kal @cdroumoy toy phropa: bs mov Kad 
TAdrav eyare?, em rh Bovaccba 
exaora dpiCecOau. Tl yap Aéyer; Ovddels 
Heavy mpd cod ercyey ayaddy 7) dlkaor; 
7) My mapaxorovboovres th eortt Tote 
Exaoror, dohuws Kal Kevas epbeyyducba 
Tas pwvds ; 

Respecting Theopompus, compare 
Dionys. Hal. Epistol.ad Cn. Pompeium 





Historicis, p. 782. 

° Isokrates, Helen. Encom. Or. x. 
init. De Permut. Or. xv. sect. go. 

These passages do not name Sokrates 
and Plato, but have every appearance 
of being intended to allude to them. 

P This distinction is pointedly no- 
ticed in the Euthyphron, p. rz A. 

4 Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 987, b. 2; 
M. 1078, b. 28. 
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Sokrates who first brought conspicuously into notice the objec- 
tive, intellectual, scientific view of ethics—as distinguished 
from the subjective, emotional, incoherent, and uninquiring. 
I mean that he was the first who proclaimed himself as feel- 
ing the want of such an objective view, and who worked upon 
other minds so as to create the like want in them: I do not 
mean that he provided satisfaction for this requirement. 

Undoubtedly (as Theopompus remarked) men had used 
these ethical terms long before the time of Sokrates, 
and had used them, not as empty and unmeaning, 
but with a full body of meaning (?.e. emotional 
meaning). Strong and marked emotion had become 
associated with each term; and the same emotion, similar 
in character, though not equal in foree—was felt by the 
greater number of different minds. Subjectively and emo- 
tionally, there was no difference between one man and an- 
other, except as to degree. But it was Sokrates who first 
called attention to the fact as a matter for philosophical 
recognition and criticism,—that such subjective and emo- 
tional unanimity does not exclude the widest objective and 
intellectual dissension.” 


Subjective 
unanimity 
coincident 
with 
objective 
dissent. 


r It is this distinction between the 
subjective and the objective which is 
implied in the language of Epiktetus, 
when he proceeds to answer the ob- 
jection cited from Theopompus (see 
note 2): Tis ydp cor Aéyet, Ocdmopre, bre 
évvolas ovk elxowev Exdarou Toray opu- 
ouds, kad mpoahweis ; "AAN odx olov TE 
epapudlew Tas mpodnwpers Tals KaTaA- 
aAfaots ovolas, wh diaplpwocayta avTds, 
Kol add TodTo ckeWdpevor, olay TWd 
éxdotn abrav odolay bmoraxTéoy. ; 

To the same purpose Epiktétus, in 
another passage, i. 22, 1-9: Abth eor 
h rev “lovdalwr, kal Sipwr, Kal Aiyur- 
tlov, Ka ‘Popaloy wdxn? ov mep) Tod, 
Br. Td Bowov mdvTav mpoTiunTéov, Kal 
ev mavt peradiont €oyv—Grrd ab pov 
eorw Bay TodTo, To xowpelou dayeiy, 
4 avdowr. By: 

Again, Origen also, in a striking 
passage of his reply to Celsus (v. p. 263, 
ed. Spencer), observes that the name 
Justice is the same among all Greeks 
(he means, the name with the emo- 
tional associations inseparable from it), 





but that the thing designated was very 
different, according to those who pro- 
nounced it:—Aexréov, Sri Td Tis Si- 
kaoctvns byoua TabToY mev ZorLy Tapa 
macw “EAAnow: %5n S€ amodelevuTat 
wAaAn mev 4 Kat’ °Emlioupoy Sixcsocvvn, 
BAAn dt f KaTd Tos arb THs Broas, 
apvoupevey Td Tpynepes THs WUXiIS, BAAN 
52 Kara Tovs dard TlAdtwvos, idiorpaylay 
Tov pepav Tihs WuxAs packdytoy elva 
Thy Sxaoctyny. Obrw de Kal BAAN mev 
hEmucovpov avdpla, &c. 

“Jen’aime point les mots nouveaux,” 
(saidSaintJust, in hisInstitutions,com- 
posed during the sitting of the French 
Convention, 1793), “je ne connais que 
le juste et l’injuste : ces mots sont en- 
tendus par toutes les consciences. Il 
faut ramener toutes les définitions 4 la 
conscience: l’esprit est un sophiste 
qui conduit les vertus & Véchafaud.” 
(Histoire Parlementaire de la Réyolu- 
tion Frangaise, t. XXXvV. p. 277-) This is 
yery much the language which honest 
and vehement idiara of Athens would 
hold towards Sokrates and Plato, 
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__ As the Platonic Sokrates here puts it in the Euthyphron— 
Cross- all men agree that the person who acts unjustly 
broutto \must be punished; but they dispute very much 
this mental who 4¢ 4s that acts unjustly—which of his actions are 
emanate unjust—or under what circumstances they are so. 

Sokrates and he emotion in each man’s mind, as well as the 
\\ rit toit./word by which it is expressed, is the same:’ but the 

‘person, or the acts, to which it is applied by each, although 

partly the same, are often so different, and sometimes so 

opposite, as to occasion violent dispute. There is subjective 
-——agreement, with objective disagreement. It is upon this 
disconformity that the Sokratic cross-examination is brought 
to bear, making his hearers feel its existence, for the first 
time, and dispelling their fancy of supposed knowledge as 
well as of supposed unanimity. Sokrates required them to 
define the general word—to assign some common objective 
characteristic, corresponding in all cases to the common sub- 
jective feeling represented by the word. But no man could 
comply with his requirement, nor could he himself comply 
with it, any more than his respondents. So far Sokrates 
proceeded, and no farther, according to Aristotle. He never 
altogether lost his hold on particulars: he assumed that there 
must be something common to them all, if you could but 
find out what it was, constituting the objective meaning of 
the general term. Plato made a step beyond him, though 


8 Plato, Euthyphron, p. 8, C-D, 


think, opine, reason, hope, fear, &e., and 
Euripides, Phoenisse, 498— 


upon what grounds, he shall thereby 
read and know what are the thoughts 
and passions of all other men upon 
thelike occasions. Isay the similitude 
of passions, which are the same in all 


ei mao TabTdy Kaddy epu, copdy & 
dua, 

od jy Bw dudirexrds avOpdmois Epis: 

viv § ovx buowoy ovdty, odt Yoor, 


Bod men, destre, fear, hope, &e., not the 

aS abe’ b ity similitude of the objects of the passions, 

ph onagan TOS SPYOY OK COTY | which are the things desired, feared, 
€ 


hoped, &c., for these the constitution 


Hobbes expresses, in the following individually, and particular education 


terms, this fact of subjective similarity 
co-existent with great objective dis- 
similarity among mankind. 

“For the similitude of the thoughts 
and passions of one man, to the 
thoughts and passions of another, who- 
ever looketh into himself and con- 
sidereth what he does when he does 





do so vary, and they are so easy to be 
kept from our knowledge, that the 
characters of man’s heart, blotted and 
confounded as they are with lying, 
dissembling, counterfeiting, and er- 
roneous doctrines, are legible only to 
him that searcheth hearts.”—Intro- 
duction to Leviathan. 


Onapr, IX. DEFINITION OF THE HOLY. Si 


under the name of Sokrates as spokesman. Not being able 
(any more than Sokrates) to discover or specify any real 
objective characteristic, common to all the particulars—he 
objectivised* the word itself: that is, he assumed or imagined 
a new objective Ens of his own, the Platonic Idea, correspond- 
ing to the general word: an idea not common to the par- 
ticulars, but existing apart from them in a sphere of its own 
—yet nevertheless lending itself in some inexplicable way 
to be participated by all the particulars. It was only in this 
way that Plato could explain to himself how knowledge was 
possible: this universal Ens being the only object of know- 
ledge: particulars being an indefinite variety of fleeting 
appearances, and as such in themselves unknowable. The 
imagination of Plato created a new world of Forms, Ideas, 
Concepts, or objects corresponding to general terms: which 
he represents as the only objects of knowledge, and as the 
only realities. 

In the Euthyphron, however, we have not yet passed into 
this Platonic world, of self-existent Forms—objects ‘The Holy— 
of conception—concepts detached from sensible par- esenti 


ticulars. We are still with Sokrates and with —what is 


this ?—not 


rd e world of particulars, only the fact that 
ordinary men among th Pp monly the tetthat, 


that Sokrates introduced a new mode of looking at the Gods— 


this is true, 


all the particulars, and searched among them for but is not its 
some common feature which he did not find. The essence. 
Holy (and the Unholy) is a word freely pronounced by every 
speaker, and familiarly understood by every hearer, as if it 
denoted something one and the same in all these particulars." 
What is that something—the common essence OF idea? 
Euthyphron cannot tell; though he agrees with Sokrates 
that there must be such essence. His attempts to explain 
it prove failures. 

The definition of the Holy—that it is what the Gods love— 
is suggested in this dialogue, but rejected. The Holy is not 
Holy because the Gods love it; on the contrary, its holiness 
is an independent fact, and the Gods love it because it is 


t Aristot. Metaphys. M. 1078, b. 30. 1086, b. 4. 
_ 0 Plato, Euthyphron, p. 5 D, 6 E. 
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Holy. The Holy is thus an essence, per se, common to, or 
partaken by, all holy persons and things. 

So at least the Platonic Sokrates here regards it. But the 
Views of the XKenophontic Sokrates, if we can trust the Memora-. 


Xenophontic et nd ‘ 5 ‘ . 
Sokrates  Hilia, would not have concurred in this view: for 


. Tespecting 


the Holy— we read that upon all points connected with piety 


different from 


those ofthe oy religious observance, he followed the precept 


Platonic 


Sokrates—he j 1 ] j . 
Sealinesane Which the Pythian priestess delivered as an answer 


common ~~ to all who consulted the Delphian oracle on similar 
grtheHoig- Questions—You will act piously by conforming to 
ne eee the law of the city. Sokrates (we are told) not 


variety of 


typessais- Only acted upon this precept himself, but advised 
nts." his friends to do the like, and regarded those who 
acted otherwise as foolish and over-subtle triflers.* It is 
plain that this doctrine disallows all supposition of any 
general essence, called the Holy, to be discovered and 
appealed to, as type in cases of doubt; and recognises the 
equal title of many separate local, discordant, and variable 
types, each under the sanction of King Nomos. The pro- 
cedure of Sokrates in the Kuthyphron would not have been 
approved by the Xenophontic Sokrates. It is in the spirit 
of Plato, and is an instance of that disposition which he 
manifests yet more strongly in the Republic and elsewhere, 
to look for his supreme authority in philosophical theory and 
not in the constituted societies around him: thus to innovate 
in matters religious as well as political—a reproach to him 
among his own contemporaries, an honour to him among 
various subsequent Christian writers. Plato, not conforming 
to any one of the modes of religious belief actually prevalent 
in his contemporary world, postulates a canon, suitable to the 
exigencies of his own mind, of that which the Gods ought 
to love and must love. In this respect, as in others, he is in 
marked contrast with Herodotus—a large observer of man- 
kind, very pious in his own way, curious in comparing the 


x Compare Xenophon, Memorab.i. 3, | rots Adis mapifver, Tods B& BAAWS Tes 
I. h Te yap Wvdia—Ndup médrews— | rowdvTas Tepiepyous Kal paratous 
dvaipet moiovyras evocBas dy roreiy: | evduiCev elvan. 
Swxpdtns Te oUTH Kal avTds erole: Kal 
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actual practices consecrated among different nations, but not 
pretending to supersede them by any canon of his own. 

Though the Holy, and the Unholy, are pronounced to be 
each an essence, partaken of by all the particulars ‘The Holy a 
so-called; yet what that essence is, the dialogue pane 
Euthyphron noway determines. Even the sugges- definition, 
tion of Sokrates—that the Holy is a branch of the Bringing tor 
Just, only requiring to be distinguished by some ordination 
assignable mark from the other branches of the ‘eras. 
Just—is of no avail, since the Just itself had been previously 
declared to be one of the matters in perpetual dispute. It 
procures for Sokrates however the opportunity of illustrating 
the logical subordination of terms; the less general compre- 
hended in the more general, and requiring to be parted off 
by some differentia from the rest of what this latter compre- 
hends. Plato illustrates the matter at some length;’ and 
apparently with a marked purpose of drawing attention to 
it. We must keep in mind, that logical distinctions had at 
that time received neither special attention nor special names 
however they may have been unconsciously followed in 
practice. 

What I remarked about the Kriton, appears to me also 
true about the Euthyphron. It represents Plato’s The Euthy- 
manner of replying to the charge of impiety ad- presents 


vanced by Melétus and his friends against Sokrates, of replying to 
the charge 


just as the four first chapters of the Memorabilia of impiety, 
preferred by 


represent Xenophon’s manner of repelling the same Melétus 
agains 


charge. Xenophon joins issue with the accusers,— Sokrates— 


comparison 


describes the language and proceedings of Sokrates, with Xone 
50 as to show that he was orthodox and pious, above efreplyins. 
the measure of ordinary men, in conduct, in ritual, and in 
language; and expresses his surprise that against such a 
man the verdict of guilty could have been returned by the 
Dikasts” Plato handles the charge in the way in which 
Sokrates himself would have handled it, if he had been com- 
menting on the same accusation against another person— 
and as he does in fact deal with Melétus, in the Platonic 


y Plato, Huthyphron, p. 12. z Xenoph. Memer. i. 1-4; also iv. &-II. 
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Apology. Plato introduces Kuthyphron, a very religious 
man, who prides himself upon being forward to prosecute 
impiety in whomsoever it ig found, and who in this case, 
under the special promptings of piety, has entered a capital 
prosecution against his own father.* The occasion is here 
favourable to the Sokratic interrogatories, applicable to Me- 
létus no less than to Euthyphron. “Of course, before you 
took this grave step, you have assured yourself that you are 
right, and that you know what piety and impiety are. Pray 
tell me, for I am ignorant on the subject: that I may know 
better and do better for the future.» Tell me, what is the 
characteristic essence of piety as well as impiety?” It turns 
out that the accuser can make no satisfactory answer:—that 
he involves himself in confusion and contradiction :—that 
he has brought capital indictments against citizens, without 
having ever studied or appreciated the offence with which he 
charges them. Such is the manner in which the Platonic 
Sokrates is made to deal with Euthyphron, and in which the 
real Sokrates deals with Melétus :¢ rendering the questions 
instrumental to two larger purposes—first, to his habitual 
crusade against the false persuasion of knowledge—next, to 
the administering of a logical or dialectical lesson, When 
we come to the Treatise De Legibus (where Sokrates does 
not appear) we shall find Plato adopting the dogmatic and 
sermonising manner of the first chapters of the Xenophontic 
Memorabilia. Here, in the Euthyphron and in the Dialogues 


of Search generally, the Platonic Sokrates is something en- 
tirely different.4 


* Plato, Euthyphron, p. 5 E. agrees with the opinion of Schleier- 
b Compare, even in Xenophon, the | macher and Stallbaum,that the Huthy- 
conversation of Sokrates with Kritiag phron was composed and published 
and Chariklés—Memorab. i, 2, 32-38: | during the interval between the lodg- 
and his cross-examination of the pre- | ing of the indictment and the trial of 
sumptuous youth Glaukon, Plato's Sokrates. K. F. Hermann considers 
brother (Mem. iii. 7), it as posterior to the death of Sokrates, 
¢ Plato, Apol. Sokrat. Die24 a, concur on this point with Her- 
aduceiy gdnul Mérntov, Bri onovdy | mann. Indeed I have already given 
xapievriCerat, padlws eis ayavas iabi- my opinion, that not one of the Platonic 
ards avOpémous, &e, dialogues was composed before the 
4 Steinhart (Kinleitung, p. 199) | death of Sokrates, 
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CHAPTER X. 


ALKIBIADES I. AND II. 


AuxrpiapEs I.—On THE NAruRE OF Man. 


Tus dialogueis carried on between Sokrates and Alkibiades. 
It introduces Alkibiades as about twenty years Of siustion 
age, having just passed through the period of youth, seopnceiy 


the dialogue. 


and about to enter on the privileges and duties of 
a citizen. The real dispositions and circumstances ania’: 
of the historical Alkibiades (magnificent personal beauty, 
stature, and strength, high family and connections,—great 
wealth already possessed, since his father had died when he was 
a child,—a full measure of education and accomplishments— 
together with exorbitant ambition and insolence, derived from 
such accumulated advantages) are brought to view in the 
opening address of Sokrates. Alkibiades, during the years 
of youth which he had just passed, had been surrounded by 
admirers who tried to render themselves acceptable to him, 
but whom he repelled with indifference, and even with scorn. 
Sokrates had been among them, constantly present and near to 
Alkibiades, but without ever addressing a word to him. The 
youthful beauty being now exchanged for manhood, all these 
admirers had retired, and Sokrates alone remains. His attach- 
ment is to Alkibiadeshimself:—to promise of mind rather than 
to attractions of person. Sokrates has been always hitherto 
restrained, by his divine sign or Demon, from speaking to 
Alkibiades. But this prohibition has now been removed ; and 
he accosts him for the first time, in the full belief that he shall 
be able to give improving counsel, essential to the success of 
that political career upon which the youth is about to enter." 

@ Plato, Alkib. i. 103, 104, 105. made to apply. The circumstances of 
Perikles is supposed to be still alive | it belong to Athenian manners of the 
and political leader of Athens—104 D. | Platonic age. 


I have briefly sketched the imagin- Some of the critics, considering that 
ary situation to which this dialogue is | the relation supposed between So- 
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You are about to enter on public life (says Sokrates to 


Exorbitant Alkibiades) with the most inordinate aspirations for 
hopes and . . 
political am- glory andaggrandisement. You not only thirst for 


Alkibiades. the acquisition of ascendancy such as Perikles pos- 
sesses at Athens, but your ambition will not be satisfied unless 
you fill Asia with your renown, and put yourself upon a level 
with Cyrus and Xerxes. Now such aspirations cannot be 
gratified except through my assistance. I do not deal in 
long discourses such as you have been accustomed to hear 
from others: I shall put to you only some short interro- 
gatories, requiring nothing more than answers to my ques- 
tions.» 

Sokr.—You are about to step forward as adviser of the 
public assembly. Upon what points do you intend 
to advise them? Upon points which you know 
better than they? Alk.—Of course. Sokr.—All 
that you know has been either learnt from others 


Questions put 
by Sokrates, 
in reference 
to Alkibiades 
in his intend- 
ed function 
as adviser of 


nis. What or found out by yourself. Adk.—Certainly. Sokr— 
does he in- 6 . 

tend toad- But you would neither have learnt anything, nor 
mpoii What found out anything, without the desire to learn or 
has he learnt, 2 fs 
Ceay find out: and you would have felt no such desire, in 
know ? respect to that which you believed yourself to know 


already. That which you now know, therefore, there was a 
time when you believed yourself not to know? Als.—Neces- 
sarily so. Sokr.—Now all that you have learnt, as I am well 
aware, consists of three things—letters, the harp, gymnastics, 
Do you intend to advise the Athenians when they are debat- 
ing about letters, or about harp-playing, or about gymnastics ? 


Alk.—Neither of the three. 


krates and Alkibiades is absurd and 
unnatural, allege this among their 
reasons for denying the authenticity of 
the dialogue. But if any one reads 
the concluding part of the Symposion 
—theauthenticity of which has never 
yet been denied by any critic—he will 
find something a great deal more ab- 
normal in what is there recounted 
about Sokrates and Alkibiades. 
Inadialogue composed by Alschines 
Socraticus (cited by the rhetor Ari- 
steides—Ilep) ‘Pnropujs, Or, xlv. p. 


+ maxpcy, otovs 5) 





Sokr.—Upon what occasions, 


23-24), expressions of intense love for 
Alkibiades are put into the mouth of 
Sokrates. Alschines was hows 
éralpos Swkpdrous, not less than Plato, 
The different companions of Sokrates 
thus agreed in their picture of the 
relation between him and Alkibiades. 

> Plato, Alkib. i. ¢. Os pa rob) A. 
"Apa epwrés ef tia exw eimeiy Aédyov 
axovew ei@ica; od 
ydp €ort rowtroy rd eudy. I give here, 
as elsewhere, not an exact translation, 
but an abstract. 
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then, do you propose to give advice? Surely, not when the 
Athenians are debating about architecture, or prophetic warn- 
ings, or the public health: for to deliver opinions on each of 
these matters, belongs not to you but to professional men— 
architects, prophets, physicians ; whether they be poor or 
rich, high-born or low-born ? Tf not then, upon what other 
occasions will you tender your counsel? Alk.—When they 
are debating about affairs of their own. 

Sokr.—But about what affairs of their own? Not about 
affairs of shipbuilding: for of that you know nothing. Aikibiades 


intends to 


Alk.—When they are discussing war and peace, OF advise the 


: . : Atheni 
any other business concerning the city. Sokr.— questions off 


You mean when they are discussing the question eee ae 
with whom they shall make war or peace, and in krates there 
what manner? But it is certain that we must ae 
fight those whom it is best to fight—also when it fs better, 
it is best—and as long as it is best. All. —Cer- 0 moat 
tainly. Sokr—Now, if the Athenians wished to beter refer? 
know whom it was best to wrestle with, and when unjust. = 
or how long it was best—which of the two would be most 
competent to advise them, you or the professional trainer ? 
Alk.—The trainer undoubtedly. Sokr.—So, too, about play- 
ing the harp or singing. But when you talk about better, in 
wrestling or singing, what standard do you refer to? Is it 
not to the gymnastic or musical art? Alk.—Yes. Sokr.— 
Answer me in like manner about war or peace, the subjects 
on which you are going to advise your countrymen, whom, 
and at what periods, it is better to fight, and better not to 
fight ? What in this last case do you mean by better ? To 
what standard, or to what end, do you refer?? Alk.—l 
cannot say. Sokr.—But is it not a disgrace, since you profess 
to advise your countrymen when and against whom it is 


better for them to war,—not to be able to say to what end your 





¢ Plato, Alkib. i. ¢, d, 1-12, p. 108- povoidrepov, Kal em 7G érepy, Itt 
YUMLPAOT LOT Epov" rep 5) Kal evrad- 
Oa Aéyew To BeATIOV..- - mpos Th 
relver Td ev TH Eiphyny TE ayew pwervov 
nal td ev TH wodrcuerv ols Bet; Alkib. 


-AAAG ckoTa@y ov Svat  YVORTAL. 





oo. 

io dy Kal To ev TE aroaepew BéAr- 
rioy kal To ev TE elphyny Bye, TovUTO 
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better refers? Do not you know what are the usual grounds 
and complaints urged when war is undertaken? Alk.—Yes: 
complaints of having been cheated, or robbed, orinjured. Sokr. 
—Under what circumstances? Alk.—You mean, whether 
justly or unjustly ? That makes all the difference. Sokr.— 
Do you mean to advise the Athenians to fight those who 
behave justly, or those who behave unjustly? Alks.—The 
question is monstrous. Certainly not those who behave justly. 
It would be neither lawful nor honourable. Sokr.—Then 
when you spoke about better, in reference to war or peace, 
what you meant was juster—you had in view justice and 
injustice? Alk.—It seems so. 

Sokr.—How is this? How do you know, or where have 
How, orfrom YOU learnt, to distinguish just from unjust? Have 
Alkibiades you frequented some master, without my knowledge, 


cern or dis- to teach you this? If you have, pray introduce me 
tinguish Just 


and Unjust? to him, that I also may learn it from him. Al&s.— 


He never 


learntitfrom “You are jesting. Sokr.—Not at all: Llove you too 


any one: he 


aiwaysknew well to jest. Alk.—But what if I had no master ? 
a boy. Cannot I know about justice and injustice, without 
a master? Sokr.—Certainly: you might find out for your- 
self, if you made search and investigated. But this you 
would not do, unless you were under the persuasion that you 
did not already know. Alk.—Was there not a time when I 
really believed myself not to know it? Sokr.—Perhaps 
there may have been: tell me when that time was. Was it 
last year? Alk—No: last year I thought that I knew. 
Sokr.—Well, then—two years, three years, &c., ago? . Alk. 
—No: the case was the same—then, also, I thought that I 
knew. Sokr.—But before that you were a mere boy ; and 
during your boyhood you certainly believed yourself to know 
what was just and unjust ; for I well recollect hearing you 
then complain confidently of other boys, for acting unjustly 
towards you. Alk.—Certainly: I was not then ignorant on 
the point: I knew distinctly that they were acting unjustly 
towards me. Sokr.—You knew, then, even in your boyhood, 
what was just and what was unjust ? Alk.—Certainly : I 
knew even then. Sokr.—At what moment did you first find 
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it out? Not when you already believed yourself to know: 

and what time was there when you did not believe yourself 

to know? Alk.—Upon my word, I cannot say. 
Sokr.—Since, accordingly, you neither found it out for 


yourself, nor learnt it from others, how come you to Answer, 
. . . . amended. 
know justice or injustice at all, or from what quarter ? Alsibiades 
learnt it from 


Alk.—I was mistaken in saying that I had not. the multi- 


tude, as he 


learnt it. I learnt it, as others do, from the multi- leamt to 
speak Greek. 


tude. Sokr.—yYour teachers are none of the best : —The multi- 


tude cannot 


no one can learn from them even such small mat- ae ae 


ters as playing at draughts: much less, what is just {y" eae 


at variance 


and unjust. Alk—I learntit from themas I learnt gives oe 


selves about 


to speak Greek, in which, too, I never had any ‘s..4) pun 


ades is going 


special teacher. Sokr.—Of that thesmultitude;are {en 


Athenians 


competent teachers, for they are all of one mind. rea aat 


Ask which is a tree or a stone,—a horse or a man, eee 


—you get the same answer from every one. But when you 
ask not simply which are horses, but also which horses are 
fit to run well in a race—when youask not merely which are 
men, but which men are healthy or unhealthy—are the mul- 
titude all of one mind, or all competent to answer? Alk.— 
Assuredly not. Sokr.—When you see the multitude differ- 
ing among themselves, that is a clear proof that they are not 
competent to teach others. Alk.—It is so. Sokr.—Now, 
about the question, What is just and unjust—are the multi- 
tude all of one mind, or do they differ among thenselves ? 
Alk.—They differ prodigiously : they not only dispute, but 
quarrel and destroy each other, respecting justice and in- 
justice, far more than about health and sickness.° Sokr. 
How, then, can we say that the multitude know what is just 
and unjust, when they thus fiercely dispute about it among 
themselves? Alk.—I now perceive that we cannot say 80. 
Sokr.—How can we say, therefore, that they are fit to teach 








d Plato, Alkib. i. c. 16, p. 110 D. | of woddod doxodat cor dporoye aitol 
Zafov, olua, Ka eye somep kad of | eauvrois 2 GAAHAos; Alkib. “Hira, 
BAAol, Tapa TOV TOAAGY. wh AP, & Bw&xpares. Sokr. Ti Bal ; 

e Plato, Alkib. i. c. 18, p- 112 A. pdduora wept abray Siapéperda; Alkib. 

Sokr. Tl && 5h; vov wep ray Bicalov moAU ‘Ye 
kad Gdlkav dvOphrav Kal mpaynarwr, 
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others: and how can you pretend to know, who have learnt 
from no other teachers? Alk.—From what you say, it is 
impossible. 

Sokr.—No: not from what I say, but from what you say 
yourself. I merely ask questions: it is you who give all the 
answers.!£ And what you have said amounts to this—that 
Alkibiades knows nothing about what is just and unjust, but 
believes himself to know, and is going to advise the Athenians 
about what he does not know himself? 

Alk.—But, Sokrates, the Athenians do not often debate 
Answer far- about what is just and unjust. They think that 


ae ca question self-evident: they debate generally about 


Athenians d . : : 
not generally What is expedient or not expedient. Justice and 
debate about : sm oes 

just orun- @Xpediency do not always coincide. Many persons 
just—which : : : 

they consider COMMIt great crimes, and are great gainers by 
lain to eve: . . . 

éne—at Going so: others again behave justly, and suffer 
about expe- A 

dient and fromit.8 Sokr.—Do you then profess to know what 
inexpedient, . : 5 5; 

which are’ ig expedient or inexpedient? From whom have 


not coinci- 


dent with you learnt—or when did you find out for yourself? 
just and un- 


just. But J might ask you the same round of questions, and 
neither does 


Alkibiades you would be compelled to answer in the same 
know the 


expedient. manner. But we will pass to a different point. You 
He asks 


Sokrates say that justice and expediency are not coincident. 
to explain. 


Sokrates _Persuade me of this, by interrogating me as I inter- 
declines : 


h a . =o | r . 
pane vat rogated you.  Alk. That is beyond my power. 
question. —_ Sokv.—But when you rise to address the assembly, 
you will have to persuade them. If you can persuade them, 
you can persuade me. Assume me to be the assembly, and 
practise upon me.’ Adk.—You are too hard upon me, So- 
krates. It is for you to speak and prove the point. Sokr. 
—No: I can only question: you must answer. You will 
be most surely persuaded when the point is determined by 
your own answers.! 
f Plato, Alkib. i. c, 19, p. 112; c. h Plato, Alk. i. p. 114 B-O. This 
207 py ilis, same argument is addressed by So- 
& Plato, Alkib. i, ¢. 20, p. 113. | krates to Glaukon, in Xenoph. Memor. 
Ola wey ddrvydiis "AOnvalovs BovAcv- | iii. 0, 14-15. 
ec0a mérepa dicadrepa 7 adiucdrTepa 1 Plato, Alkib. i. c. 23, p. 114 E. 
TH pey yap TodTa jyovvTa diAa Ovkody ei A€yets Tt TATE obtws ExeI, 
civat, &e. MdAwor’ ty elns memeiouevos ; 
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Such is the commencing portion (abbreviated or abstracted) 
of Plato’s First Alkibiadés. It exhibits a very 


Comment on 


Ouro . ° a thi - 
characteristic specimen of the Sokratico-Platonic ing.” Soi. 
: : : nts tic method— 
method: both in its negative and positive aspect. the respon- 
: : - dent makes 
By the negative, false persuasion of knowledge is tne disco- 
“Le : ° veries for 
exposed. Alkibiades believes himself competent to himsett. 


advise about just and unjust, which he has neither learnt from 
any teacher nor investigated for himself—which he has 
picked up from the multitude, and supposes to be clear to 
every one, but about which nevertheless there is so much 
difference of appreciation among the multitude, that fierce 
and perpetual quarrels are going on. On the positive side, 
Sokrates restricts himself to the function of questioning: he 
neither affirms nor denies anything. It is Alkibiades who 
affirms or denies everything, and who makes all the dis- 
coveries for himself out of his own mind, instigated indeed, 
but not taught, by the questions of his companion. 

By a farther series of questions, Sokrates next brings 
Alkibiades to the admission that what is just, is also 
honourable, good, expedient—what is unjust, is dis- 
honourable, evil, inexpedient: and that whoever 


Alkibiades 
is brought to 
admit that 
whatever is 
just, is good, 


acts justly, and honourably, thereby acquires happi- pia t her 
ness. Admitting, first, that an act which is good, Sem 
honourable, just, expedient, &c., considered in one honowably, 
aspect or in reference to some of its conditions— be eos 

himself hap- 


may be at the same time bad, dishonourable, unjust, 
inexpedient, &c., considered in another aspect or 
in reference to other conditions: Sokrates never- 
theless brings his respondent to admit, that every act, an 80 
far as it is just and honourable, is also good and expedient.* 
‘And he contends farther, that whoever acts honourably, does 


piness there- 
by. Equivo- 
cal reasoning 
of Sokrates. 


\ 


k Plato, Alkib. i. c. 24-25, p. 115. 

Odkosv rabtny Thy Bondelay Kadhy 
pey Agyeis Kata thy emixelpnow Tod 
gaou obs %e1, roITo 8 eorw avopla. 

.. Kakhy 5€ ye Kad TovVs Bavdrous 
Te Kal Ta EAKN. 7 

Ovkody GS dlicasoy mpocaryopevemv 
éxdotny Tay mpdtewy: elmep 7) Kaxdv 
dmepydleTat, Kakiy Kadets, kal fi ayabov, 
aryabhy KAnTéov. 
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7Ap ody Kal 7 ayabdy, Kadov,—f 5& 
Kady, aicxpdv; Nat. } 

Compare Plato, Republic, v. p. 479 
where he maintains that in every par- 
ticular case, what is just, honourable, 
virtuous, &c.,is also unjust, dishonour- 
able, vicious, &c. Nothing remains 
unchanged, nor excludes the contrary, 
except the pure, self-existent Idea or 
general Concept.—abrd-dixouoodvn ke. 


Z 
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well: now every man who does well, becomes happy, or 
secures good things thereby: therefore the just, the honour- 
able, and the good or expedient, coincide.' The argument, 
whereby this conclusion is here established, is pointed out by 
Heindorf, Stallbaum, and Steinhart, as not merely incon-. 
clusive, but as mere verbal equivocation and sophistry—the 
like of which, however, we find elsewhere in Plato.™ 
Alkibiades is thus reduced to a state of humiliating em- 


Humiliation Harrassment, and stands convicted, by his own con- 
Other Athe- tradictions and confession, of ignorance in its worse 
men are mM ° 7 1 1 

See form: that 18, of being ignorant, and yet confidently 
tant. But believing himself to know." But other Athenian 
opponents, statesmen are no wiser. Even Perikles is proved 
whom Alki- 


whom AK to be equally deficient—by the fact that he has 


mnwe tne never been able to teach or improve any one else, 


grgeomna not even his own sons and those whom he loved 
Ioantic ae, ~best.° “At any rate” (contends Alkibiades) “I am 
fro kings. as good as my competitors, and can hold my ground 
rie against them.” But Sokrates reminds him that the 


biad t : . 
make himself real competitors with whom he ought to compare 


posible, himself, are foreigners, liable to become the enemies 
of Athens, and against whom he, if he pretends to lead 
Athens, must be able to contend. In an harangue of un- 
usual. length, Sokrates shows that the kings of Sparta and 
Persia are of nobler breed, as well as more highly and care- 
fully trained, than the Athenian statesmen.P Alkibiades 
must be rescued from his present ignorance, and exalted, so 
as to be capable of competing with these kings: which 
object cannot be attained except through the auxiliary inter- 
position of Sokrates. Not that Sokrates professes to be him- 
self already on this elevation, and to stand in need of no 


1 Plato, Alkib. i. c. 26, p. 116 KE. 

m The words ed mpdrrew—evrpayla 
have a double sense, like our “ doing 
well.” Stallbaum, Proleg. p. 175; 
Steinhart, Einl. p. 149. 

We have, c. 20, p. 116 B, the equi- 
vocation between kad@s mparrew and 
ev mpatrev, also with kakas mpdrrew, 


p. 134 A, 135 A; compare Heindorf 





ad Platon. Charmid. ¢c. 42, p. 172 A; 
c. 48, p. 174 B; also Platon. Gorgias 
p- 507 ©, where similar equivocal 
meanings occur. 

n Plato, Alkib. i. c. 29-30, p. 118. 

° Plato, Alkibiad. i. c. 31, p. 118- 


119. 
P Plato, Alkib. i, c. 34-42, p. 120- 
124. 
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farther improvement. But he can, nevertheless, help others 
to attain it for themselves, through the discipline and stimulus 
of his interrogatories.4 

The dialogue then continues. Sokr.—We wish to become 
as good as possible. But in what sort of virtue? put oa 
Alk.—In that virtue which belongs to good men. #rhaent 
Sokr.—Yes, but good, in what matters? Alk.— Shatcircum- 
Evidently, to men who are good in transacting busi- j7uative 
ness. Sokr.—Ay, but what kind of business? busi- °°"?! 
ness relating to horses, or to navigation? If that be meant, we 
must go and consult horse-trainers or mariners? Alk.—No, 
I mean such business as is transacted by the most esteemed 
leaders in Athens. Sokr.—You mean the intelligent men. 
Every man is good, in reference to that which he understands: 
every man is bad, in reference to that which he does not 
understand. Alk—Of course. Sokr.—The cobbler under- 
stands shoemaking, and is therefore good at that: he does 
not understand weaving, and is therefore bad at that. The 
same man thus, in your view, will be both good and bad?" 
Alk—No: that cannot be. Sokr.—Whom then do you 
mean, when you talk of the good? Alk.—I mean those who 
are competent to command in the city. Sokr.—But to com- 
mand whom or what—horses or men? Alk.—'To command 
men. Sokr.—But what men, and under what circumstances? 
sick men, or men on shipboard, or labourers engaged in 
harvesting, or in what occupations? Alk.—I mean, men 
living in social and commercial relation with each other, as 
we live here; men who live in common possession of the 
same laws and government. Sokr—When men are in com- 
munion of a sea voyage and of the same ship, how do we 
name the art of commanding them, and to what purpose 
does it tend? Alk.—It is the art of the pilot; and the pur- 
pose towards which it tends, is, bringing them safely through 
the dangers of the sea. Sokr.—When men are in social and 
political communion, to what purpose does the art of com- 

4 Plato, Alkib. i. c. 42-43, p. 124. Plato slides unconsciously here, as 

r Plato, Alk. i. c. 43, p. 125 B. in other parts of his reasonings, @ dicto 


‘0 aitds tpa tovTe ye TG Aye Kakds | secundum quid, ad dictum simpliciter. 
re Kal aryabds. 
z2 
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manding them tend? Al&.—Towards the better preservation 
and administration of the city.’ Sokr.—But what do you 
mean by better? What is that, the presence or absence of 
which makes better or worse? If in regard to the manage- 
ment of the body, you put to me the same question, I should 
reply, that it is the presence of health, and the absence of 
disease. What reply will you make, in the case of the city? 
Alk.—I should say, when friendship and unanimity among the 
citizens are present,and when discord and antipathy are absent. 
Sokr.—This unanimity, of what nature is it? Respecting what 
subject? What is the art or science for realising it? IfI 
ask you what brings about unanimity respecting numbers and 
measures, you will say the arithmetical and the metrétic art. 
Alk.—I mean that friendship and unanimity which prevails 
between near relatives, father and son, husband and wife. 
Sokr.—But how can there be unanimity between any two 
persons, respecting subjects which one of them knows, and 
the other does not know? For example, about spinning and 
weaving, which the husband does not know,—or about military 
duties, which the wife does not know,—how can there be 
unanimity between the two? Alk.—No: there cannot be. 
Sokr.—Nor friendship, if unanimity and friendship go together? 
Alk,.—Apparently there ‘cannot. Sok7—Then when men and 
women each perform their own special duties, there can be no 
friendship between them. Nor cana city be well administered, 
when each citizen performs his own special duties? or (which 
is the same thing) when each citizen acts justly? AJk.—Not 
so: I think there may be friendship, when each person per- 
forms his or her own business. Sokr.—Just now you said the 
reverse. What is this friendship or unanimity which we must 
understand and realise, in order to become good men ? 
Alk.—In truth, I am puzzled myself to say. I find myself 
Aikibiades, in a state of disgracefyl ignorance, of which I had no 


uzzled and 


uniliated, previous suspicion. Sokr.—Do not be discouraged. 


confesses his 


ignorance. If you had made this discovery when you were fifty 


8 Plato, Alkib. i. c. 45, p. 120 A. | dioikeiv nad odCerOu.  Sokr. ~Awewvov 
tl 8€; hv ov Kadets evBovdrlav, eis rt! d& Sioumetrar Ka) od era tlyos maparyt- 
gorw; Alk, Eis 7b &uewor thy mdr | yvouevou } aroyiyvomevon ; 
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years old, it would have been too late for taking  Encourage- 
eare of yourself and applying a remedy: but at by Sokrates 
your age, it is the right time for making the dis- advantage to 
Make suc. 
covery. Alk.—What am I to do, now that I have discovery in 
youth. 


made it? Sokr—You must answer my questions. 
If my auguries are just, we shall soon be both of us better 
for the process.* 

Here we have again, brought into prominent relief, the 
dialectic method of Plato, under two distinct aspects: 
1. Its actual effects, in exposing the false supposi- 
tion of knowledge, in forcing upon the respondent 
the humiliating conviction, that he does not know pre dee 
familiar topics which he supposed to be clear bothe = 
to himself and to others. 2. Its anticipated effects, if con- 
tinued, in remedying such defect; and in generating out 
of the mind of the respondent, real and living know- 


Platonic Dia- 
lectic—its 
actual effect 
—its antici- 
pated effect 


ledge. 


Lastly, it is plainly intimated that this shock of 


humiliation and mistrust, painful but inevitable, must be 


undergone in youth. 


The dialogue continues, in short questions and answers, 


of which the following is an abstract. Sokr.—What 
is meant by a man taking care of himself? Before 
I can take care of myself, I must know what myself 
is: I must know myself, according to the Delphian 
motto. Icannot make myself better, without know- 
That which belongs to me is not my- 


ing what myself is." 


Know Thy- 
self—Del- 
phian maxim 
—its urgent 
importance— 
What is my- 
self? My 
mind is 
myself. 


self: my body is not myself, but an instrument governed by 


myself. My mind or soul only, is myself. 


To take care of 


myself is, to take care of my mind. At any rate, if this be not 


t Plato, Alkib. i. c. 48, p. 127 E. 
Alle. ?AAAG pa Tovs Beods, ove avTds 
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u Plato, Alkib, i. ¢. 50-51, Pp. 129. 
tl’ by tpdmov cdpebeln avTd 7d 
avrd; 

x Plato, Alkib. i. . 49-53, Pp. 128- 
130. All this is greatly expanded in 
the dialogue—p. 128 D. 

Odk wpa bray Tav cavTod emmeAtiy 
cavrod émyeder; This same antithesis 
is employed by Isokrates ; De Per- 
mutatione, sect. 309, P- 492, Bekker. 
He recommends aitod mpérepoy } TeV 
avrod moreioOa TIY emperclay. 
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strictly true,Y my mind is the most important and dominant 
element within me. The physician who knows his own body, 
does not for that reason know himself: much less do the 
husbandman or the tradesman, who know their own proper- 
ties or crafts, know themselves, or perform what is truly their 
own business. 

Since temperance consists in self-knowledge, neither of 
Icannot _ these professional men, as such, is temperate : their 
except by professions are of a vulgar cast, and do not belong 
ooking into 


another to the virtuous life? How are we to know our 
mind. Self- 


knowledge is Own minds? We know it by looking into another 


temperance. 


Temperance mind, and into the most rational and divine portion 
and Justice 


are theeon- thereof: just as the eye can only know itself by 
ditions both 


ofhappiness. looking into another eye, and seeing itself therein 
dom. reflected.* It is only in this way that we can come 
to know ourselves, or become temperate: and if we do not 
know ourselves, we cannot even know what belongs to our- 
selves, or what belongs to others: all these are branches of one 
and the same cognition. We can have no knowledge of affairs, 
either public or private: we shall go wrong, and shall be unable 
to secure happiness either for ourselves or for others. It is 
not wealth or power which are the conditions of happiness, 
but justice and temperance. Both for ourselves individually, 
and for the public collectively, we ought to aim at justice and 
temperance, not at wealth and power. The evil and unjust 
man ought to have no power, but to be the slave of those who 
are better than himself.» He is fit for nothing but to be a 
slave: none deserve freedom except the virtuous. 
Sokr.—How do you feel your own condition now, Alki- 
Alkibiades biades? Are you worthy of freedom? <Alk.—I 


feels himself 


unworthy to feel but too keenly that Iam not. I cannot emerge 


be free, and A 5 ° 
declares that from this degradation except by yoursociety and help. 


he will never 


quit Sokrates. F’rom this time forward I shall never leave you.* 


Y Plato considers this point to be not Tiply 5€ ye dperiy tyew, 
clearly madeout, Alkib. 1.0.53,D.130. | &uewov ord rod BeAtlovos 

2 Plato, Alkib. i. ¢. 54, p. 131 B. av5p), ov pdvoy madt. . , . Tpéme: dpa 

a Plato, Alkib. i, C. 57, D. 133. T@ Kak@ Sovrcvew: %uewoy yap. 

» Plato, Alkib. i.e. 58-60, p. 1 34-135. © Plato, Allib. i. ¢, 61, p. 135. 
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- The other Platonic dialogue, termed the Second Alkibiades 
introduces Alkibiades as about to offer prayer and gecona arki- 
sacrifice to the Gods. oe 
Solz.—You seem absorbed in thought, Alkibiades, Eupposed 
and not unreasonably. In supplicating the Gods, Danger of 


caution is required not to pray for gifts which are Soe 


“ . . the God: 
really mischievous. The Gods sometimes grant gifts el 


> . . 
men’s prayers, even when ruinously destructive ; a8 mischievous. 


they granted the prayers of Cidipus, to the destruc- are unwise. 
tion of his own sons. Alk.—Cidipus was mad: mncone 
what man in his senses would put up such a prayer? particular 
Sokr.—You think that madness is the opposite of under Tt. 
good sense or wisdom. You recognise men wise and unwise: 
and you farther admit that every man must be one or other 
of the two,—just as every man must be either healthy or 
sick: there is no third alternative possible ? Alk.—I\ think 
so. Sokr-—But each thing can have but one opposite: 4 to be 
unwise, and to be mad, are therefore identical? Alk.—They 
are. Solr.—Wise men are only few, the majority of our 
citizens are unwise: but do you really think them mad? 
How could any of us live safely in the society of so many 
madmen? Als.—No: it cannot be so: I was mistaken. 
Sokr.—Here is the illustration of your mistake. All men 
who have gout, or fever, or ophthalmia, are sick ; but all sick 
men have not gout, or fever, or ophthalmia. So, too, all car- 
penters, or shoemakers, or sculptors, are craftsmen; but all 
craftsmen are not carpenters, or shoemakers, or sculptors. 
In like manner, all madmen are unwise; but all unwise men 
are not mad. Unwise comprises many varieties and grada- 
tions—of which the extreme is, being mad: but these varieties 
are different among themselves, as one disease differs from 
another, though all agree in being disease—and one art differs 


from another, though all agree in being art.° 


d Plato, Alkib. ii. ¢. 3, P- 139 C. ow, ov pevTo of vooodyTes TAY TES 
Kal py dud ye jrevdytia Ev mpay- aupeTT ove ovdé modaypaow ovde ye 
par. was by etn ; bpOarpiaot Brad vécos pry may 7d 


That each thing has one opposite, row0T dv eat, Siapéepe 5¢ pari ods 5 
and no more, is asserted in the Prota- | cadodpev iarpods THY arepyaclay avrav 
goras also, ©. 57, P- 192-193- ov yap mara ov? uo otre dpolws 

> \ 


e Plato, Alkib. ii. c. 4-5, Pp. 139-140: SiamparTovTat, adAde Kate Thy avTns 
Kal yap of mupértovres mayres voroo~ | Sivapw éxdorn- 
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(We may remark that Plato here, as in the Euthyphron, 
Relation brings under especial notice one of the most im- 


between a 


genericterm, portant distinctions in formal logic—that between a 
and the spe- 


cific terms generic term and the various specific terms compre- 
comprehend- 


edunder it, ended under it. Possessing as yet no technical 
was not then aon tng te u 

familiar. language for characterising this distinction, he 
makes it understood by an induction of several separate but 
analogous cases. Because the distinction is familiar now to 
instructed men, we must not suppose that it was familiar 
then.) 

Sokr. Whom do you call wise and unwise? Is not the 
Frequent Wise man, he who knows what it is proper to say 
which men and do—and the unwise man, he who does not 
pray for sup- 


posed bene- know? Alk.—Yes. Sokr—The unwise man will 
fits, and find 


that, when thus often unconciously say or do what ought not 


obtained, 


they are to be said or done ? Though not mad like Cidipus, 


misfortunes. 


Every one he will nevertheless pray to the Gods for gifts, 


fancies that 


he knows which will be hurtful to him if obtained. You, for 


what is bene- 


ficial; miss example, would be overjoyed if the Gods were to 
‘gnorance. promise that you should become despot not only 
over Athens, but also over Greece. Alk.—Doubtless I 
should: and every one else would feel as I do. Sokr.—But 
what if you were to purchase it with your life, or to damage 
yourself by the employment of it? Al&.—Not on those con- 
ditions.’ Sokr.—But you are aware that many ambitious 
aspirants, both at Athens and elsewhere (among them, the 
man who just now killed the Macedonian King Archelaus, 
and usurped his throne), have acquired power and aggrandise- 
ment, so as to be envied by every one: yet have presently 
found themselves brought to ruin and death by the acqui- 
sition. So, also, many persons pray that they may become 
fathers; but discover presently that their children are the 
source of so much grief to them, that they wish themselves 
again childless. Nevertheless, though such reverses are per- 
petually happening, every one is still not only eager to obtain 
these supposed benefits, but importunate with the Gods in 
asking for them. You see that it is not safe even to accept 


f Plato, Alkib, ii. ¢. 6, p. 141. 
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without reflection boons offered to you, much less to pray for 
boons to be conferred. Alk.—I see now how much mischief 
ignorance produces. Every one thinks himself competent to 
pray for what is beneficial to himself; but ignorance makes 
him unconsciously imprecate mischief on his own head. 

Sokr.—You ought not to denounce ignorance in this unqua- 
lified manner. You must distinguish and specify— ei sions 
Ignorance of what? and under what modifications {pov Bre 
of persons and circumstances? Alk.—How? Are Ri as’® 
there any matters or circumstances in which it is oe 
better for a man to be ignorant, than to know? cieeoa, 
Sokr.—You will see that there are such. Ignorance Sale ee 
of good, or ignorance of what is best, is always mis- pee 
chievous: moreover assuming that a man knows twas.” 
what is best, then all other knowledge will be profitable to 
him. In his special case, ignorance on any subject cannot be 
otherwise than hurtful. But if a man be ignorant of good, or 
of what is best, in his case knowledge on other subjects will 
be more often hurtful than profitable. To aman like Orestes, 
so misguided on the question, “What is good ?” as to resolve 
to kill his mother,—it would be a real benefit, if for the time 
he did not know his mother. Ignorance on that point, in his 
state of mind, would be better for him than knowledge.” 
Alk.—It appears so. 

Sokr.—Follow the argument farther. When we come for- 
ward to say or do anything, we either know what Wise public 
we are about to say and do, or at least believe our- wean 
selves to know it. Every statesman who gives grounddowe 


counsel to the -public, does so in the faith of such fw wise? 


Not because 


Gyo) ‘ e ; ‘ . they poss 
knowledge. Most citizens are unwise, and ignorant [is posts 


of good as well as of other things. The wise are (ey mich 


accomplish- 


but few, and by their advice the city is conducted. ;rents tm 


because they 
:_, know, be- 
Now upon what ground do we call these few, wise ites’ upon 
what occa- 


and useful public counsellors? Ifa statesman EMOWS choca 


Oe a Jer what 
war, but does not know whether it is best to go to jimits each 
fe Onn q f these ac- 
war, or at what juncture it is best—should we CO Scmplish: 
. . : : ments ought 
him wise? If he knows how to kill men, or dis- to‘he used. 


& Plato, Alkib, ii. c. 7, p. 141-142. h Plato, Allkibiad, ii. p. 144, ¢. IT. 
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possess them, or drive them into exile,—but does not know 
upon whom, or on what occasion, it is good to inflict this 
treatment—is he a useful counsellor? If he can ride, or 
shoot, or wrestle, well—we give him an epithet derived 
from this special accomplishment: we do not call him wise. 
What would be the condition of a community composed of 
bowmen, horsemen, wrestlers, rhetors, &c., accomplished and 
excellent each in his own particular craft, yet none of them 
knowing what is good, nor when, nor on what occasions, it is 
good to employ their craft? When each man pushes forward 
his own art and specialty, without any knowledge whether it 
is good on the whole either for himself or for the city, will not 
affairs thus conducted be reckless and disastrous?! Alk.— 
They will be very bad indeed. 
Sokr.—If, then, a man has no knowledge of good or of the 
Special ac.  better—if upon this cardinal point he obeys fancy 
ments with Without reason—the possession of knowledge upon 


edge of the” Special subjects will be oftener hurtful than profit- 


oe able to him; because it will make him more forward 
eftener burt- in action without any good result. Possessing 
beneficial. 


many arts and accomplishments,—and prosecuting 
one after another, but without the knowledge of good,—he 
will only fall into greater trouble, like a ship sailing without 
a pilot. Knowledge of good is, in other words, knowledge of 
what is useful and profitable. In conjunction with this, all 
other knowledge is valuable, and goes to increase a man’s 
competence as a counsellor: apart from this, all other know- 
ledge will not render a man competent as a counsellor, but 


will be more frequently hurtful than beneficial. 


' Plato, Alkib, ii, c. 12-13, p. 145. 

hs Plato, Alkib. ii. C. 13-15, P.145-140. 
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right living, what we need is the knowledge of good: just as 
the sick stand in need of a physician, and the ship’s crew of a 
pilot. Alk.—I admit your reasoning. My opinion is changed. 
I no longer believe myself competent to determine what I 
ought to accept from the Gods, or what I ought to pray for. 
I incur serious danger of erring, and of asking for mischiets, 
under the belief that they are benefits. 

Sokr.—The Lacedzemonians, when they offer sacrifice, pray 
simply that they may obtain what is honourable and tt is unsate 
good, without farther specification. This language ney | 
is acceptable to the Gods, more acceptable than cil, nti 
the costly festivals of Athens. It has procured for whatis the. 
the Spartans more continued prosperity than the fake to a 
Athenians have enjoyed.! The Gods honour wise Gods. He 


renounces 


and just men,—that is, men who know what they his sacrifice, 
and throws 


ought to say and do both towards Gods and towards himself upon 
men—more than numerous and splendid offerings.™ of Sokrates. 
You see, therefore, that it is not safe for you to proceed with 
your sacrifice, until you have learnt what is the proper lan- 
guage to be used, and what are the really good gifts to be 
prayed for. Otherwise your sacrifice will not prove accept- 
able, and you may even bring upon yourself positive mischief.” 
Alk.—When shall I be able to learn this, and who is there to 
teach me? I shall be delighted to meet him. Sokr.—There 
is a person at hand most anxious for your improvement. 
What he must do is, first to disperse the darkness from your 
mind,—next, to impart that which will teach you to discrimi- 
nate evil from good, which at present you are unable to do. 
Alke.—I shall shrink from no labour to accomplish this object. 
Until then, I postpone my intended sacrifice : and I tender 
my sacrificial wreath to you, in gratitude for your counsel.° 
Sokr.—I accept the wreath as a welcome augury of future 
friendship and conversation between us, to help us out of the 
present embarrassment. 





1 Plato, Alkib. ii. c. 19, p. 148. n Plato, Alkib. ii. c. 22, p. 150. 
m Plato, Alkib. ii. c. 22, p. 150. © Plato, Alkib. ii. c. 23-24, p. 151- 
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The two dialogues, called First and Second Alkibiadés, of 
Diftrent on which I have just given some account, resemble each 
respecting other more than most of the Platonic dialogues, not 
dialogues. merely in the personages introduced, but in general 
spirit, in subject, and even in illustrations. The First Alki- 
biadés was recognised as authentic by all critics without 
exception, until the days of Schleiermacher. Nay, it was not 
only recognised, but extolled as one of the most valuable and 
important of all the Platonic compositions: proper to be 
studied first, as a key to all the rest. Such was the view of 
Jamblichus and Proklus, transmitted to modern times; until 
it received a harsh contradiction from Schleiermacher, who 
declared the dialogue to be both worthless and spurious. The 
Second Alkibiadés was also admitted both by Thrasyllus, and 
by the general body of critics in ancient times: but there 
were some persons (as we learn from Athensus)? who con- 
sidered it to be a work of Xenophon; perceiving probably 
(what is the fact) that it bears much analogy to several con- 
versations which Xenophon has set down. But those who 
held this opinion are not to be considered as of one mind with 
critics who reject the dialogue as a forgery or imitation of 
Plato. Compositions emanating from Xenophon are just as 
much Sokratic, probably even more Sokratic, than the most 
unquestioned Platonic dialogues, besides that they must of 
necessity be contemporary also. Schleiermacher has gone 
much farther: declaring the Second as well as the First to be 
an unworthy imitation of Plato.4 

Here Ast agrees with Schleiermacher fully, including both 
Grounds for the First and Second Alkib. in his large list of the 


disallowing 


them—less spurious. Most of the subsequent critics go with 


strong against 


the Second ~ Schleiermacher only half-way: Socher, Hermann, 


than against 


the First.  Stallbaum, Steinhart, Susemihl, recognise the First 
Alkibiadés, but disallow the Second.” In my judgment, 


P Atheneus, xi. p, 506. tional reasons, besides what is urged 
4 See the Einleitung of Schleier- | in his Introduction, 
macher to Alkib. i. part ii. vol. iii. p. r Socher, Ueber Platon’s Schriften, 
293 seq. Hinleitung to Alkib. ii. part | p. 112. Stallbaum, Prolegg. to Alkib. 
i, vol. il. p. 305 seq. His notes on the |i. and ii. vol. v. Pp. 171-304. K. BF, 
two dialogues contain various addi- Hermann, Gesch. und Syst. der Platon. 
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Schleiermacher and Ast are more consistently right, or more 
consistently wrong, in rejecting both, than the other critics 
who find or make so capital a distinction between the two. 
The similarity of tone and topics between the two is obvious, 
and is indeed admitted by all. Moreover, if I were compelled 
to make a choice, I should say that the grounds for suspicion 
are rather less strong against the Second than against the 
First; and that Schleiermacher, reasoning upon the objections 
admitted by his opponents as conclusive against the Second, 
would have no difficulty in showing that his own objections 
against the First were still more forcible. The long speech 
assigned in the'First Alkibiadés to Sokrates, about the pri- 
vileges of the Spartan and Persian kings, including the men- 
tion of Zoroaster, son of Oromazes, and the Magian religion, 
appears to me more unusual with Plato than anything which 
I find in the Second Alkibiadés. It is more Xenophontic* 
than Platonic. 

But I must here repeat, that because I find, in this or any 
other dialogue, some peculiarities not usual with py, supposed 
Plato, I do not feel warranted thereby in declaring {ounce 
the dialogue spurious. In my judgment, we must {iy'marks’ 
look for a large measure of diversity in the various °™""" 
dialogues; and I think it an injudicious novelty, introduced 
by Schleiermacher, to set up a canonical type of Platonism, 
all deviations from which are to be rejected as forgeries. 
Both the First and the Second Alkibiadés appear to me 
genuine, even upon the showing of those very critics who 
disallow them. Schleiermacher, Stallbaum, and Steinhart, 
all admit that there is in both the dialogues a considerable 
proportion of Sokratic and Platonic ideas: but they main- 


tain that there are also other 


Philos. p. 420-439. Steinhart, Hin- 
leitungen to Alk. i, and ii. in Hierony- 
mus Miiller’s Uebersetzung des Pla- 
ton’s Werke, vol. i, pp. 135-509. 

8 Plato, Alkib. i. p. 121-124. 

Whoever reads the objections in 
Steinhart’s Einleitung (p. 148-150) 
against the First Alkibiadés, will see 
that they are quite as forcible as what 





ideas which are not Sokratic 


he urges against the Second; only, that 
in the case of the First, he gives to 
these objections their legitimate bear- 
ing, allowing them to tell against the 
merit of the dialogue, but not against 
its authenticity. 

t See Xenoph. Gaconom. ¢. 4; Cyro- 
ped. vii. 5, 58-64, viii. 1, 5-8-45 ; 
Laced, Republic, c. 15. 
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or Platonic, and that the texture, style, and prolixity of the 
Second Alkibiadés (Schleiermacher maintains this about the 
First also) are unworthy of Plato. But if we grant these 
premisses, the reasonable inference would be, not to disallow 
it altogether, but to admit it as a work by Plato, of inferior 
merit; perhaps of earlier days, before his powers of com- 
position had attained their maturity. To presume that be- 
cause Plato composed many excellent dialogues, therefore all 
that he composed must have been excellent,—is a pretension 
formally disclaimed by many critics, and asserted by none." 
Steinhart himself allows that the Second Alkibiadés, though 
not composed by Plato, is the work of some other author 
contemporary, an untrained Sokratic disciple attempting to 
imitate Plato.* But we do not know that there were any 
contemporaries who tried to imitate Plato: though Theo- 
pompus accused him of imitating others, and called most of 
his dialogues useless as well as false: while Plato himself, in 
his inferior works, will naturally appear like an imitator of 
his better self. 

I agree with Schleiermacher and the other recent critics 
The two dia. 12 considering the First and Second Alkibiadés to 
petabirte be inferior in merit to Plato’s best dialogues; and 
earlier com. 1 contend that their own premisses justify no more. 
positions: They may probably be among his earlier produc- 
tions, though I do not believe that the First Alkibiadés was 
composed during the lifetime of Sokrates, as Socher, Stein- 


u Stallbaum (Prolegg. ad Alcib. i. 
p. 186) makes this general statement 
very justly, but he as well as other 
critics are apt to forget it in particular 
cases. 

x Steinhart, Einleitung, p. 516-510. 
Stallbaum and Boeckh indeed assign 
the dialogue to a later period. Hein- 
dorf (ad Lysin, p. 211) thinks it the 
work “antiqui auctoris, sed non Pla- 
tonis.” 

Steinhart and others who disallow 
the authenticity of the Second Alki- 
biadés, insist much (p. 518) upon the 
enormity of the chronological blunder, 
whereby Sokrates and Alkibiades are 
introduced as talking about the death 
of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, who 





was killed in 399 B.c., in the same year 
as Sokrates, and four years after Alki- 
biades. Such an anachronism (Stein- 
hart urges) Plato could never allow 
himself to commit. But when we read 
the Symposion, we find Aristophanes 
in a company of which Sokrates, Alki- 
biades, and Agathon form a part, al- 
luding to the 8.iriors of Mantineia, 
which took place in 386 B.c. No one 
has ever made thisglaring anachronism 
a ground for disallowing the Sym- 
posion. Steinhart says that the style 
of the Second Alkibiadés copies Plato 
tooclosely(dieiaingstlich platonisirende 
Sprache des Dialogs, p. 51 5), yet he 
agrees with Stallbaum that in several 
places it departs too widely from Plato. 
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hart, and Stallbaum endeavour to show.Y I have already 
given my reasons, in a previous chapter, for believing that 
Plato composed no dialogues at all during the lifetime of 
Sokrates; still less in that of Alkibiadés, who died four years 
earlier. There is certainly nothing in either Alkibiadés I. 
or II. to shake this belief. 

If we compare various colloquies of Sokrates in the Xeno- 
phontie Memorabilia, we shall find Alkibiadés I. 
and II. very analogous to them both in purpose and 
spirit. In Alkibiadés I. the situation conceived is 
the same as that of Sokrates and Glaukon, in the 
third book of the Memorabilia. Xenophon recounts 
how the presumptuous Glaukon, hardly twenty 
years of age, fancied himself already fit to play a conspicuous 
part in public affairs, and tried to force himself, in spite of 
rebuffs and humiliations, upon the notice of the assembly.’ 
No remonstrances of friends could deter him, nor could any- 
thing, except the ingenious dialectic of Sokrates, convince 
him of his own impertinent forwardness and exaggerated 


Analogy with 
various dia- 
logues in the 
Xenophontic 
Memorabilia 
—Purpose of 
Sokrates to 
humble pre- 
sumptuous 
young men, 


self-estimation. 


y Stallbaum refers the composition 
of Alkib. i. to a time not long before 
the accusation of Sokrates, when the 
enemies of Sokrates were calumniating 
him in consequence of his past inti- 
macy with Alkibiades (who had before 
that time been killed in 404 8.¢.) and 
when Plato was anxious to defend his 
master (Prolegg. p. 186). Socher and 
Steinhart (p. 210) remark that such 
writings would do little good to So- 
krates under his accusation. They 
place the composition of the dialogue 
earlier, in 400 B.C, (Steinhart, p. 151- 
152), and they consider it the first 
exercise of Plato in the strict dialectic 
method. Both Steinhart and Her- 
mann (Gesch. Plat. Phil. p. 440) think 
that the dialogue has not only a specu- 
lative but a political purpose ; to warn 
and amend Alkibiades, and to prevent 
him from surrendering himself blindly 
to the democracy, 

I cannot admit the hypothesis that 
the dialogue was written in 400 B.¢. 
(when Plato was twenty-one years of 
age, at most twenty-two), nor that it 
had any intended bearing upon the 





Probably Plato (Glaukon’s elder brother) 


real historical Alkibiades, who left 
Athens in 415 3.0. at the head of the 
armament against Syracuse, was 
banished three months afterwards, and 
never came back to Athens until May 
407 B.0. (Xenoph. Hellen. i. 4, 13,1. 
5,17). He then enjoyed four months 
of great ascendancy at Athens, left it 
at the head of the fleet to Asia in Oct. 
407 B.0., remained in command of the 
fleet for about three months or so, then 
fell into disgrace and retired to Cher- 
sonese, never revisiting Athens. In 
400 Bo. Alkibiades was again in 
banishment, out of the reach of all 
such warnings as Hermann and Stein- 
hart suppose that Plato intended to 
address to him in Allkib. i, 

Steinhart says (p. 152), “In dieser 
Zeit also, wenige Jahre nach seiner tri- 
umphirenden Riickkehr, wo Alkibiades,” 
&c, Now Alkibiades left the Athenian 
service, irrevocably, within less than 
one year after his triumphant return. 

Steinhart has not realised in his 
mind the historical and chronological 
conditions of the period. 

z Xenoph. Memer. iii. 6. 
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had heard of this conversation, but whether the fact be 
so or not, we see the same situation idealised by him in 
Alkibiadés I, and worked out in a way of his own. Again, 
we find in the Xenophontic Memorabilia another colloquy, 
wherein Sokrates cross-questions, perplexes, and humiliates, 
the studious youth Euthydemus,* whom he regards as over 
confident in his persuasions and too well satisfied with him- 
self. It was among the specialties of Sokrates to humiliate 
confident young men, with a view to their future improve- 
ment. He made his conversation “an instrument of chastise- 
ment,” in the language of Xenophon: or (to use a phrase of 
Plato himself in the Lysis) he conceived “that the proper 
way of talking to youth whom you love, was, not to exalt and 
puff them up, but to subdue and humiliate them.” » 

If Plato wished to idealise this feature in the character of 
Fitnessofthe Sokrates, no name could be more suitable to his pur- 
chatecteret pose than that of Alkibiadés: who, having possessed 
for idealising a8 & youth the greatest personal beauty (to which 
inSokrates. Sokrates was exquisitely sensible), had become in 
his mature life distinguished not less for unprincipled am- 
bition and insolence, than for energy and ability. We know 
the real Alkibiadés both from Thucydides and Xenophon, 
and we also know that Alkibiades had in his youth so far 
frequented the society of Sokrates as to catch some of that 
dialectic ingenuity, which the latter was expected and be- 
lieved to impart.° The contrast, as well as the companion- 
ship, between Sokrates and Alkibiades was eminently sug- 
gestive to the writers of Sokratic dialogues, and nearly all 


a Xenoph. Mem. iy. 2. 

b Xenoph, Mem. i. 4, 1. oxeWdmevor 
LH pdvoy & exeivos (Sokrates) kora- 
otnplov €Eveka tos mdyr oio- 
pévous cidévar HAreyxev, GAAX Kal & 
Aéyov acuvdinudpeve ois ovvdiarpl- 
Bovow, &c. So in the Platonic Lysis, 
the youthful Lysis says to Sokrates, 
“Talk to Menexenus, t airdy ko- 
Adons” (Plat. Lysis, 211 B). And 
Sokrates himself says, a few lines be- 
fore (210 E), Ottw xp} Trois radiKors 
SiaréyeoOu, TamevoovTa Ka ocvordr- 
Aovra, Kal wh, borep od, XavvodyTa Kai 
diaOpumrovTa. 





© The sensibility of Sokrates to 
youthful beauty is as strongly declared 
in the Xenophontic Memorabilia Gi. 3- 
8-14), as in the Platonic Lysis, Char- 
midés, or Symposion. 

The conversation reported by Xeno- 
phon between Alkibiades, when not 
yet twenty years of age, and his 
guardian Perikles, the first man in 
Athens—wherein Alkibiades puzzles 
Perikles by a Sokratie cross-examina- 
tion—is likely enough to be real, 
and was probably the fruit of his 
society with Sokrates (Xen. Memor. 
i. 2, 40). 
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of them made use of it, composing dialogues in which Alki- 
biades was the principal name and figure.t It would be 
surprising indeed if Plato had never done the same: which 
is what we must suppose, if we adopt Schleiermacher’s view, 
that both Alkibiadés I. and II. are spurious. In the Pro- 
tagoras as well as in the Symposion, Alkibiades figures ; but 
in neither of them is he the principal person, or titular hero, 
of the piece. In Alkibiadés I. and IL, he is introduced as 
the solitary respondent to the questions of Sokrates—xoAa+ 
atnpiov éveka: to receive from Sokrates a lesson of humilia- 
tion such as the Xenophontic Sokrates administers to Glau- 
kon and Euthydemus, taking care to address the latter when 
alone.® 

I conceive Alkibiadés I. and II. as composed by Plato 
among his earlier writings (perhaps between 399-390 B.C.) 
giving an imaginary picture of the way in which “ Sokrates 


4 Stallbaum observes (Proleg. ad 
Alc. i. p. 188), “Caterum etiam 
Alischines, Euclides, Phedon, Anti- 
sthenes, dialogos Alcibiadis nomine 
inscriptos composuisse narrantur.” 

Respecting the dialogues composed 
by Aischines, see the first note to this 
chapter. 

e Xenoph. Mem. iv. 2, 8. 

f The date which I here suppose for 
the composition of Allkib. i. (2. e. after 
the death of Sokrates, but early in the 
literary career of Plato), is farther 
sustained (against those critics who 
place it in 406 B.0. or 402 B.C. before 
the death of Sokrates) by the long dis- 
course (p. 121-124) of Sokrates about 
the Persian and Spartan kings. In 
reference to the Persian monarchy 
Sokrates says (p. 123 B), émef mor’ 
eyo Hkovoa dvips atmlorou Tay ava- 
BeBnkdrav mapa Baciréa, ds &pn maper- 
Ociv xdpay mdvy moArXhy Kal ayahv— 
ty kare tous emixwplous Cdbyny Tis 
Bactréws yuvairos, &c. Olympiodorus 
and the Scholiast both suppose that 
Plato here refers to Xenophon and the 
Anabasis, in which a statement very 
like this is found (i. 4,9). It is plain, 
therefore, that they did not consider 
the dialogue to have been composed 
before the death of Sokrates. I think 
it very probable that Plato had in 
his mind Xenophon (either his Ana- 


VOL. I. 





basis, or personal communications with 
him); but at any rate visits of Greeks 
to the Persian court became very nu- 
merous between 399-390 B.0., whereas 
Plato can hardly have seen any such 
visitors at Athens in 400 B.0. (before 
the close of the war), nor probably in 
402 B.C., when Athens, though relieved 
from the oligarchy, was still in a state 
of great public prostration. Between 
399 B.C. and the peace of Antalkidas 
(387 B.c.), visitors from Greece to the 
interior of Persia became more and 
more frequent, the Persian kings in- 
terfering very actively in Grecian 
politics. Plato may easily have‘ seen 
during these years intelligent Greeks 
who had been up to the Persian court 
on military or political business. Both 
the Persian kings and the Spartan 
kings were then in the maximum of 
power and ascendancy—itis no wonder 
therefore that Sokrates should here be 
made to dwell upon their prodigious 
dignity in his discourse with Alki- 
biades. Steinhart (Hinl. p. 150) feels 
the difficulty of reconciling this part 
of the dialogue with his hypothesis 
that it was composed in 400 B.0.; yet 
he and Stallbaum both insist that it 
must have been composed before the 
death of Sokrates, for which they really 
produce no grounds at all. 
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handled every respondent just as he chose ” (to use the 
Plato's mm. Literal phrase of Xenophon): taming even that 
ae most overbearing youth, whom Aristophanes charac- 
acensers of tories as the lion’s whelp.” In selecting Alkibiades 
Magical in- ag the sufferer under such a chastising process, 
scribed tothe Plato rebuts in his own ideal style that charge 
ofSokrates. Which Xenophon answers with prosaic directness— 
the charge made against Sokrates by his enemies, that he 
taught political craft without teaching ethical sobriety; and 
that he had encouraged by his training the lawless pro- 
pensities of Alkibiades.! When Schleiermacher, and others 
who disallow the dialogue, argue that the inordinate insolence 
ascribed to Alkibiades, and the submissive deference towards 
Sokrates also ascribed to him, are incongruous and incom- 
patible attributes,—I reply that such a conjunction is very 
improbable in any real character. But this does not hinder 
Plato from combining them in one and the same ideal cha- 
racter, as we shall farther see when we come to the mani- 
festation of Alkibiades in the Symposion: in which dialogue 
we find a combination of the same elements, still more 
extravagant and high-coloured, Both here and there we are 
made to see that Sokrates, far from encouraging Alkibiades, 
is the only person who ever succeeded in humbling him. 
Plato attributes to the personality and conversation of So- 
krates an influence magical and almost superhuman: which 
Cicero and Plutarch, proceeding probably upon the evidence 
of the Platonic dialogues, describe as if it were historical fact. 
They represent Alkibiades as shedding tears of sorrow and 
shame, and entreating Sokrates to rescue him from a sense 
of degradation insupportably painful. Now Xenophon men- 


tions EKuthydemus and other 
experienced these profound 


& Xen. Mem. i. 2,14. Tots 5& Sia- 
Aeyouevois avTG waor xpdwevoy ev Tots 
Abdyos brws €BotrAcro. 

h Aristoph. Ran. 1427. od xpy 
rdovros oktyvov ey mbrer TpEepery. 
Thucyd. vi. 15. poByOevres yap adrod 
(Alkib.) of roddol 1d péyedos THs Tod 
Kate To €avTov capa mapavoulas és 
Thy dlutay, ka THs diavolas ay Kal? 





young men as having really 
and distressing emotions. 


éy Exaorov, ev tm ylyvorto, expaccer, 
&s tupavyldos emibupodyTe moA€urot 
Kkabéoracay, &e. 

i Xenoph. Memorab. i. 2, 17. 

k Cicero, Tuse. Dis. iii, 32; Plutarch, 
Alkib. c. 4-6. Compare Plato, Alkib. 
i. D. 127 D, 135 CO; Symposion, p. 215- 
210, 

1 Xenoph. Memory. iv. 2, 39-40. 
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But he does not at all certify the same about Alkibiades, 
whose historical career is altogether adverse to the hypo- 
thesis. The Platonic picture is an édéal, drawn from what 
may have been actually true about other interlocutors of 
Sokrates, and calculated to reply to Melétus and his allies, 

Looking at Alkibiadés I. and II. in this point of view, we 
shall find both of them perfectly Sokratic both in Theis 


topics and in manner—whatever may be said about Poe 


unnecessary prolixity and common-place here and eee 


there. The leading ideas of Alkibiadés I. may be ved out in 
found, nearly all, in the Platonic Apology. That amr, 

warfare, which Sokrates proclaims in the Apology as #83?" 

having been the mission of his life, against the false “"°™'8 

persuasion of knowledge, or against beliefs ethical and esthe- 
tical, firmly entertained without having been preceded by 
conscious study or subjected to serious examination—is ex- 
emplified in Alkibiadés I. and I. as emphatically as in any 
Platonic composition. In both these’ dialogues, indeed 
(especially in the first), we find an excessive repetition of 
specialising illustrations, often needless and sometimes tire- 
some: a defect easily intelligible if we assume them to have 
been written when Plato was still a novice in the art of dia- 
logic composition. But both dialogues are fully impregnated 
with the spirit of the Sokratic process, exposing, though with 
exuberant prolixity, the firm and universal belief, held and 
affirmed by every one even at the age of boyhood, without 
any assignable grounds or modes of acquisition, and amidst 
angry discordance between the affirmation of one man and 
another. The emphasis too with which Sokrates insists upon 
his own single function of merely questioning, and upon the 
fact that Alkibiades gives all the answers and pronounces all 
the self-condemnation with his own mouth™"—is remarkable 
in this dialogue: as well as the confidence with which he 
proclaims the dialogue as affording the only, but effective, 
eure". The ignorance of which Alkibiades stands unex- 
pectedly convicted, is expressly declared to be common to 
him with the other Athenian politicians: an exception being 


m Plato, Alkib. i. p, 112-113. n Plato, Alkib. i. p. 127 EH. 
2a 2 
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half allowed to pass in favour of the semi-philosophical Peri- 
kles, whom Plato judges here with less severity than else- 
where°—and a decided superiority being claimed for the 
Spartan and Persian kings, who are extolled as systematically 
trained from childhood. 

The main purpose of Sokrates is to drive Alkibiades into 
pimeutties 8e/f-contradictions, and to force upon him a painful 


multiplied 1 ; " 

multiplied ~~ consciousness of ignorance and mental defect, upon 
ose of 4 " ] 1 

pose re grave and important subjects, while he is yet young 


Alkibisdes enough to amend it. Towards this purpose he is 


tinge. made to lay claim to a divine mission similar to 
ae that which the real Sokrates announces in the 
Apology.” A number of perplexing questions and difficulties 
are accumulated: it is not meant that these difficulties are 
insoluble, but that they cannot be solved by one who has 
never seriously reflected on them—by one who (as the Xeno- 
phontic Sokrates says to Euthydemus)* is so confident of 
knowing the subject that he has never meditated upon it at 
all. The disheartened Alkibiades feels the necessity of im- 
proving himself and supplicates the assistance of Sokrates :* 
who reminds him that he must first determine what “ Him- 
self” is. Here again we find ourselves upon the track of 
Sokrates in the Platonic Apology, and under the influence of 
the memorable inscription at Delphi—Nosce teipsum. Your 
mind is yourself: your body is a mere instrument of your 
mind: your wealth and power are simple appurtenances or 
adjuncts. ‘To know yourself, which is genuine Sophrosyné 
or temperance, is to know your mind: but this can only be 
done by looking into another mind, and into its most intelli- 
gent compartment: just as the eye can only see itself by 
looking into the centre of vision of another eye.* 

At the same time, when, after having convicted Alkibiades 
of deplorable ignorance, Sokrates is called upon to prescribe 
remedies—all distinctness of indication disappears. It is 


© Plato, Alkib. i, p. 118-120. r Plato, Alkib. p. 128-132 A. 

P Plato, Alkib. i. p. 124 C-127 E. s Plato, Alk. i. p. 133. 

4 Xenoph. Mem. iv. 2, 36. “AAAG A Platonic metaphor, illustrating 
radra piv, %pn 6 Saxpdrns, tows, Sid 7d | the necessity for two separate minds 
opddpa morevey €idéevar, ovd Eoxepau. co-operating in dialectic colloquy. 
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exacted only when the purpose is to bring difficulties and 
contradictions to view: it is dispensed with, when 1 sss 
the purpose is to solve them. The conclusion is, ‘ishes no 


that assuming happiness as the acknowledged ulti- Solving these 


mate end,’ Alkibiades cannot secure this either for H®cxbors 


to Justice 

himself or for his city, by striving for wealth and $m Yrtee— 
power, private or public: he can only secure it by (icata” 
acquiring for himself, and implanting in his country- °°" 
men, justice, temperance,and virtue. This isperfectly Sokratic, 
and conformable to what is said by the real Sokrates in the 
Platonic Apology. But coming at the close of Alkibiadés L., 
it presents no meaning and imparts no instruction: because 
Sokrates had shown in the earlier part of the dialogue, that 
neither he himself, nor Alkibiades, nor the general public, 
knew what justice and virtue were. The positive solution 
which Sokrates professes to give, is therefore illusory. He 
throws us back upon those old, familiar, emotional associa- 
tions, unconscious products and unexamined transmissions 
from mind to mind—which he had already shown to repre- 
sent the fancy of knowledge without the reality—deep-seated 
belief without any assignable intellectual basis, or outward 
standard of rectitude. 

Throughout the various Platonic dialogues, we find alter- 
nately two distinct and opposite methods of handling Protixity of 
—the generalising of the special, and the special- ee 
ising of the general. In Alkibiadés L, the special- tion of ittus- 


trative ex- 


ising of the general preponderates—as it does in amples— 
most of the conyersations of the Xenophontic Memo- plained. 
rabilia: the number of exemplifying particulars is unusually 
great. Sokrates does not accept as an answer a general term, 
without illustrating it by several of the specific terms compre- 
hended under it: and this several times on occasions when an 
instructed reader thinks it superfluous and tiresome: hence, 
partly, the inclination of some modern critics to disallow the 
dialogue. But we must recollect that though a modern 
reader practised in the use of general terms may seize the 


t Plat. Alkibiad. i. p. 134. 
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meaning at once, an Athenian youth of the Platonic age 
would not be sure of doing the same. No conscious analysis 
had yet been applied to general terms: no grammar or logic 
then entered into education. Confident affirmation, without 
fully knowing the meaning of what is affirmed, is the besetting 
sin against which Plato here makes war: and his precautions 
for exposing it are pushed to extreme minuteness. So, too, in 
the Sophistés and Politikus, when he wishes to illustrate the 
process of logical division and subdivision, he applies it to 
cases so trifling and so multiplied, that Socher is revolted and 
rejects the dialogues altogether. But Plato himself foresees 
and replies to the objection; declaring expressly that his 
main purpose is, not to expound the particular subject chosen, 
but to make manifest and familiar the steps and conditions of 
the general classifying process—and that prolixity cannot be 
avoided." We must reckon upon a similar purpose in Alki- 
biadés I. The dialogue is a specimen of that which Aristotle 
calls Inductive Dialectic, as distinguished from Syllogistic : 
the Inductive he considers to be plainer and easier, suitable 
when you have an ordinary collocutor—the Syllogistic is the 
more cogent, when you are dealing with a practised dis- 
putant.* 

It has been seen that Alkib. L., though professing to give 
Aikibiadés something lke a solution, gives what is really no 


II. leaves its : . Se . 
problem sOlutionatall. Alkib. I., similar in many respects, 


determined. is here different, inasmuch as it does not even pro- 
fess to solve the difficulty which had been raised. The 
general mental defect—false persuasion of knowledge without 
the reality—is presented in its application to a particular 
case. Alkibiades is obliged to admit that he does not know 
what he ought to pray to the Gods for: neither what is 
good, to be granted, nor what is evil, to be averted. He 
relies upon Sokrates for dispelling this mist from his mind: 


u Plato, Politikus, 285-286. 

x Aristotel, Topic, i, 104, a. 16. 
Iidoa trav Adywv €f8n Tay diareKTiKay 
—tort 5& 7d wey, eraywyh, Td de, 
ovadoyiouds . . . » €oTe Se H mey ema- 


yoyn, miavdrepoy Kal capécrepov Kat 
kata Thy aloOnow yywopiudrepoy Kad 
Tois moAAots Kowdy 6 d€ guAAOCYLTMdS 
Biaorindtepov Kal mpds rods avr iAoyt= 
Kovs evepyeorepor. 
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which Sokrates promises to do, but adjourns for another 
occasion. 

Sokrates here ascribes to the Spartans, and to various phi- 
losophers, the practice of putting up prayers In UN- sokratescom- 
defined language, for good and honourable things eee 
generally. He commends that practice. Xenophon the Gods for 
tells us that the historical Sokrates observed it :¥ defined iis 
but he tells us also that the historical Sokrates, Aes. 
though not praying for any special presents from irregular 
the Gods, yet prayed for and believed himself to Gore 


receive special revelations and advice as to what them for 

. . . premonitory 
was good to be done or avoided in particular cases, wamings. 
He held that these special revelations were essential to any 
tolerable life: that the dispensations of the Gods, though 
administered upon regular principles on certain subjects and 
up to a certain point, were kept by them designedly inscru- 
table beyond that point: but that the Gods would, if properly 
solicited, afford premonitory warnings to any favoured person, 
such as would enable him to keep out of the way of evil, and 
put himself in the way of good. He declared that to consult 
and obey oracles and prophets was not less a maxim of pru- 
dence than a duty of piety : for himself, he was farther privi- 
leged through his divine sign or monitor, which he implicitly 
followed.2 Such premonitory warnings were the only special 
favour which he thought it suitable to pray for—besides good 
things generally. For special presents he did not pray, 
because he professed not to know whether any of the ordi- 
nary objects of desire were good or bad. He proves in 
his conversation with Euthydémus, that all those acqui- 
sitions which are usually accounted means of happiness—~ 
beauty, strength, wealth, reputation, nay, even good health 
and wisdom—are sometimes good or causes of happiness, 
sometimes evil or causes of misery; and therefore cannot 


y Xenoph. Mem. i. 3, 2; Plat. Alk, | 2xay of cot, pavOdvew> & 5 pr draw 
li. p. 143-148. rois dvOpdros %or!, weipiobau Sid pay- 

% These opinions of Sokrates are | tucjs maph Tay Seay muvOdverOa robs 
announced in various passages of the | @cobs yap, ols by dow indo, onuatvew 
Xenophontic Me morabilia, i. 1, 1-10— | —i. 3, 4, i. 4) 2-15, iv. 3, 12, iv. 7, 10, 
Zon St deiv, & wey paldytas Toreiv iv. 8, 5-11. 
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be considered either as absolutely the one or absolutely the 
other." 
This impossibility of determining what is good and what is 
Comnariseon CVil, in consequence of the uncertainty in the dis- 
jomparison ; ‘ ; 
ofAlkibiadés Hensations of the Gods and in human affairs—is a 


II. with the 


Xenophontic 1 j insi i 
Xenophontic doctrine forcibly insisted on by the Xenophontic 


especially Sokrates in his discourse with Euthydemus, and 


gation of much akin to the Platonic Alkibiadés IL. being 


Euthydémus. »yplied to the special case of prayer. But we must 


always con” not suppose that Sokrates adheres to this doctrine 
himself. throughout all the colloquies of the Xenophontic 
Memorabilia: on the contrary, we find him, in other places, 
reasoning upon such matters, as health, strength, and wis- 
dom, as if they were decidedly good.” The fact is, that the 
arguments of Sokrates, in the Xenophontic Memorabilia, 
vary materially according to the occasion and the person 
with whom he is discoursing: and the case is similar with 
the Platonic dialogues: illustrating farther the questionable 
evidence on which Schleiermacher and other critics proceed, 
when they declare one dialogue to be spurious, because it 
contains reasoning inconsistent with another. 

We find in Alk. II. another doctrine which is also pro- 
claimed by Sokrates in the Xenophontic Memorabilia: that 
the Gods are not moved by costly sacrifice more than by 
humble sacrifice, according to the circumstances of the 
offerer :° they attend only to the mind of the offerer, whether 
he be just and wise: that is, “ whether he knows what ought 
to be done both towards Gods and towards men.” 4 

But we find also in Alk. IT. another doctrine, more remark- 
Remarkable able. Sokrates will not proclaim absolutely that 


doctrine of 


Akibiades knowledge is good, and that ignorance is evil. In 
-—Lhat 


knowledge gome cases, he contends, ignorance is good: and he 


is not always 


pai he discriminates which the eases are. That which we 


of Gooditself are principally interested in knowing, is Good, or 


a Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2, 31-32-36. | —oodlay 7d wéyiorov ayabdy, &e. 
Tadra oy morte pev @pedodyTa Tore Se ¢ Plato, Alkib. ii. p. 149-150; Xen. 
Badwrovra, th padrrov ayale 4 Kad | Mem. i. 3. Compare Plato, Lege. x. 
eoTw 3 p. 885; Isokrat. ad Nikok. 

b For example, Xen. Mem, iv. 5-6] 4 Plato, Alk. ii. p. 149 H, 150 B. 
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The Best—The Profitable:° phrases used as €QUI- is indispens- 


able; with- 


valent. The knowledge of this is good, and the out thatthe 


ignorance of it mischievous, under all supposable of tne 
circumstances. And if a man knows good, the mors hare 
more he knows of everything else, the better; beneficial 
since he will be sure to make a good use of his knowledge. 
But if he does not know good, the knowledge of other things 
will be hurtful rather than beneficial to him. ‘To be skilful 
in particular arts and accomplishments, under the capital 
mental deficiency supposed, will render him an instrument 
of evil and not of good. The more he knows—and the more 
he believes himself to know—the more forward will he be in 
acting, and therefore the greater amount of harm will he do. 
It is better that he should act as little as possible. Such 
a man is not fit to direct his own conduct, like a freeman: he 
must be directed and controlled by others, like a slave. The 
greater number of mankind are fools of this description— 
ignorant of good: the wise men who know good, and are fit 
to direct, are very few. The wise man alone, knowing good, 
follows reason: the rest trust to opinion, without reason.!. He 
alone is competent to direct both his own conduct and that of 
the society. 

The stress which is laid here upon the knowledge of good, 
as distinguished from all other varieties of knowledge—the 
identification of the good with the profitable, and of the 
knowledge of good with reason (voic), while other varieties of 
knowledge are ranked with opinion (6é§«)—these are points 
which, under one phraseology or another, pervade many of 
the Platonic dialogues. The old phrase of Herakleitus— 
TloAvpabin vdéov ov duvdacxa—* much learning does not teach 
reason ’—seems to have been present to the mind of Plato 
in composing this dialogue. The man of much learning 
and art, without the knowledge of good, and surrendering 
himself to the guidance of one or other among his accom- 


e Plato, Alk. ii. p. 145 B. “Ooris | kal 7 Tod dpeAlwou—also 146 B. 
dpa Tt Tay TowlTey oldev, edy pey f Plato, Alk. ii. p. 146 A-D. tvev 
mapenntat avT@ ) Tod BedAtlatou emo- | vod détn wemiorrevicdra. 
THuNn—avTh F jv abt) 5h mov Arep 
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plishments, is like a vessel tossed about at sea without a 
pilot.é 

What Plato here calls the knowledge of Good, or Reason— 
mews aS just discriminationand comparativeappreciation, 
ea ol Hinds: and Means—appears in the Politikus and 
lated and -Huthydémus, under the title of the Regal or Poli- 
many ofthe tical Art, of employing or directing” the results of 
logues, under ]] other arts, which are considered as subordinate : 
yas in the Protagoras, under the title of art of calcu- 
lation or mensuration: in the Philébus, as measure and pro- 
portion: in the Phedrus (in regard to rhetoric) as the art of 
turning to account, for the main purpose of persuasion, all the 
special processes, stratagems, decorations, &c., imparted by 
professional masters. In the Republic, it is personified in the 
few venerable Elders who constitute the Reason of the society, 
and whose directions all the rest (Guardians and Producers) 
are bound implicitly to follow: the virtue of the subordinates 
consisting in this implicit obedience. In the Leges, it is 
definedas the complete subjection in the mind, of pleasures and 
pains to right Reason,' without which, no special aptitudes 
are worth having. In the Xenophontic Memorabilia, it 
stands as a Sokratic authority under the title of Sophrosyné 
or Temperance:* and the Profitable is declared identical with 
the Good, as the directing and limiting principle for all 
human pursuits and proceedings.! 

But what are we to understand by the Good, about which 
The Good— there are so many disputes, according to the acknow- 
able—What ledgment of Plato as well as of Sokrates? And 


areweto What are we to understand by the Profitable? In 


know it? 


Plato leaves What relation does it stand to the Pleasurable and 


this unde- 


termined. the Painful ? 
These are points which Plato here leaves undetermined. 
We shall find him again touching them, and trying different 


& Plato, Alk. ii. p. 147 A. 6 5€ 8) | 305 A; Euthydémus, 291 B, 292 B. 
Thy Kadovpevny ToAvpdOeray Kal modv- | Compare Xenophon, Gikonomicus, i, 
rexviay KexTnuevos, dppavos St dy rav- | 8, 13. 
rns THS emioThuns, ayduevos bE Hrd i Leges, ili. 689 A-D, 691 A. 
puds Exdorns TeV tAdwy, Ke. k Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 17, iv. 3, I. 

h Plato, Politikus, 292 B, 304 B, 1 Xenoph. Memor. iv. 6, 8, iv. 7, 7. 
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ways of determining them, in the Protagoras, the Gorgias, 
the Republic, and elsewhere. We have here the title and 
the postulate, but nothing more, of a comprehensive Teleo- 
logy, or right comparative estimate of ends and means one 
against another, so as to decide when, how far, under what 
circumstances, &e., each ought to be pursued. We shall see 
what Plato does in other dialogues to connect this title and 
postulate with a more definite meaning. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


HIPPIAS MAJOR—HIPPIAS MINOR. 


Boru these two dialogues are carried on between Sokrates 


Hippias 
Major—Situ- 
ation sup- 
posed—Cha- 
racter of the 
dialogue. 
Sarcasm and 
mockery 
against 
Hippias. 


and the Eleian Sophist Hippias. 
ception of Hippias—described as accomplished, elo- 
quent, and successful, yet made to say vain and 
silly things—is the same in both dialogues: in both 
also the polemics of Sokrates against him are con- 
ducted in alike spirit, of affected deference mingled 


The general con- 


with insulting sarcasm. Indeed the figure assigned to Hip- 
pias is so contemptible, that even an admiring critic like 
Stallbaum cannot avoid noticing the “ petulans pene et pro- 
terva in Hippiam oratio,” and intimating that Plato has 


handled Hippias more coarsely than any one else. 


Such 


petulance Stallbaum attempts to excuse by saying that the 
dialogue is a useful composition of Plato:* while Schleier- 


a Stallbaum, Prolegg. in Hipp. Maj. 
p- 149-150; also Steinhart(Hinleitung, 
P: 42-43), who says, after an outpouring 
of his usual invective against the 
Sophist :—“ Nevertheless the coarse 
jesting of the dialogue seems almost to 
exceed the admissible limit of comic 
effect,” &c. Again, p. 50, Steinhart 
talks of the banter which Sokrates 
carries on with Hippias, in a way not 
less cruel (grausam) than purposeless, 
tormenting him with a string of suc- 
cessive new propositions about the 
definition of the Beautiful, which pro- 
positions, as fast as Hippias catches at 
them he again withdraws of his own 
accord, and thus at last dismisses him 
(as he had dismissed Ion) uninstructed 
and unimproved, without even leaving 
behind in him the sting of anger, &e. 

Itrequiresa powerful hatred against 
the persons called Sophists, to make 
a critic take pleasure in a comedy 
wherein silly and ridiculous speeches 
are fastened upon the name of one of 





them, in his own day not merely 
honoured but acknowledged as desery- 
ing honour by remarkable and varied 
accomplishments—and to make the 
critic describe the historical Hippias 
(whom we only know from Plato and 
Xenophon—see Steinhart, note 7, p. 
89; Socher, p. 221)as if he had really 
delivered these speeches, or something 
equally absurd. 

How this comedy may be appreciated 
is doubtless a matter of individual 
taste. For my part, I agree with Ast 
in thinking it misplaced and unbecom- 
ing: and Lam not surprised that he 
wishes to remove the dialogue from the 
Platonic canon, though I do not concur 
either in this inference, or in the 
general principle on whichit proceeds, 
viz., that all objections against the 
composition of a dialogueare tobe held 
as being also objections against its 
genuineness as a work of Plato. The 
Nubes of Aristophanes, greatly supe- 
rior as a comedy to the Hippias of 
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macher numbers it among the reasons for suspecting the 
dialogue, and Ast, among the reasons for declaring positively 
that Plato is not the author.» This last conclusion I do not 
at all accept: nor even the hypothesis of Stallbaum, if it be 
tendered as an excuse for improprieties of tone: for I believe 
that the earliest of Plato’s dialogues was composed after he 
was twenty-eight years of age—that is, after the death of 
Sokrates. It is however noway improbable, that both the 
Greater and Lesser Hippias may have been among Plato’s 
earlier compositions. We see by the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon that there was repeated an acrimonious controversy 
between Sokrates and Hippias: so that we may probably 
suppose feelings of special dislike, determining Plato to com- 
pose two distinct dialogues, in which an imaginary Hippias 
is mocked and scourged by an imaginary Sokrates. 

One considerable point in the Hippias Major appears to 
have a bearing on the debate between Sokrates and 
Hippias in the Xenophontic Memorabilia: in which 
debate, Hippias taunts Sokrates with always com- 


Real debate 
between the 
historical 
Sokrates and 


Hippias in 
| idj ini . the Xeno- 
bating and deriding the opinions of others, while phonic Me- 
evading to give opinions of his own. It appears Quer 


that some antecedent debates between the two had debate. 


turned upon the definition of the Just, and that on these 
occasions Hippias had been’ the respondent, Sokrates the 
objector. Hippias professes to have reflected upon these 
debates, and to be now prepared with a definition which 
neither Sokrates nor any one else can successfully assail, 
but he will not say what the definition is, until Sokrates has 
laid down one of his own. In reply to this challenge, So- 
krates declares the Just to be equivalent to the Lawful or 


Plato, is turned to an abusive purpose 
when critics put it into court as evi- 
dence about the character of the real 
Sokrates. 

K. F. Hermann, in my judgment, 
takes a more rational view of the Hip- 
pias Major(Gesch, und Syst. der Plat. 
Phil. p. 487-047). Instead of expatiat- 
ing on the glory of Plato in deriding 
an accomplished contemporary, he 
dwells upon the logical mistakes and 
confusion which the dialogue brings to 





view ; and he reminds us justly of the 
intellectual condition of the age, when 
even elementary distinctions in logic 
and grammar had been scarcely at- 
tended to. 

Both K, F. Hermann and Socher 
consider the Hippias to be not a 
juvenile production of Plato, but to 
belong to his middle age. 

b Schleierm.Hinleitung.p.4o1; Ast, 
Platon’s Leben und Schriften, p. 457- 


459: 
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Customary: he defends this against various objections of Hip- 
pias, who concludes by admitting it.° Probably this debate, 
as reported by Xenophon, or something very like it, really 
took place. If so, we remark with surprise the feebleness 
of the objections of Hippias, in a case where Sokrates, if he 
had been the objector, would have found such strong ones— 
and the feeble replies given by Sokrates, whose talent lay 
in starting and enforcing difficulties, not in solving them.! 
Among the remarks which Sokrates makes in illustration to 
Hippias, one is—that Lykurgus had ensured superiority to 
Sparta by creating in the Spartans a habit of implicit 
obedience to the laws.© Such is the character of the Xeno- 
phontic debate. 

Here, in the beginning of the Hippias Major, the Platonic 


opening ot Sokrates remarks that Hippias has been long absent 
the Hippias . ° 
MinoHip- from Athens: which absence the latter explains, 
pias describes . its wigs . 

the suceess- by saying that he has visited many cities in Greece, 


ful circuit 


whichhe giving lectures with great success, and receiving 


had made 


thrush high pay: and that especially he has often visited 


Greece, and 


therenown Sparta, partly to give lectures, but partly also to 


as well as the 


ere transact diplomatic business for his countrymen the 


tures. Eleians, who trusted him more than any one else 
for such duties. His lectures (he says) were eminently in- 
structive and valuable for the training of youth: moreover 
they were so generally approved, that even from a small 
Sicilian town called Inykus, he obtained a considerable sum 
in fees. 

Upon this Sokrates asks—In which of the cities were your 
Hippias haa gains the largest: probably at Sparta ? Hip.—No; 


met with no 


success ats L received nothing at all arta. _— 
soca a g at Sparta. Sokr.—How ? 


the Spartans Y. ‘ ! Jer c 
the Spartans LOU amaze me! Were not your lectures calculated 


his instruc- to improve the Spartan youth; or did not the 


tions. Their 


law forbids. Gpartans desire to have their youth improved? or 


¢ Xenoph, Memor. iv. 4-12-25. Néuos (Xen. Memor. i. 2, 42). All 
us Compare the puzzling questions | the difficulties in determining the 
which Alkibiades when a youth is| definition of Néuos, occur also in deter- 
reported to have addressed to Perikles, | mining that of Noéuiwor, which includes 
and which he must unquestionably | both Jus Scriptum and Jus Moribus 
have heard from Sokrates himself, | Receptum. 
respecting the meaning of the word © Xenoph. Memor. iv. 4, 15. 
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had they no money? Hip.—Neither one nor the other. 
The Spartans, like others, desire the improvement of their 
youth: they also have plenty of money: moreover my lectures 
were very beneficial to them as well as to the rest.£. Sokr.— 
How could it happen then, that at Sparta, a city great and 
eminent for its good laws, your valuable instructions were 
left unrewarded ; while you received so much at the incon- 
siderable town of Inykus? Hip.—lIt is not the custom of 
the country, Sokrates, for the Spartans to change their laws, 
or to educate their sons ina way different from their ordinary 
routine. Sokr—How say you? It is not the custom of the 
country for the Spartans to do right, but to do wrong? Hip. 
—I shall not say that, Sokrates. Sokr—But surely they 
would do right in educating their children better and not 
worse ? Hip.—yYes, they would doright: but it is not lawful 
for them to admit a foreign mode of education. If any one 
could have obtained payment there for education, I should 
have obtained a great deal ; for they listen to me with delight 
and applaud me: but, as I told you, their law forbids. 
Sokr.—Do you call law a hurt or benefit to the city ?— 
Hip.—tLaw is enacted with a view to benefit; but Question, 
it sometimes hurts, if it be badly enacted. Sokr.— ere 
But what? Do not the enactors enact it as the ways Aan 
: . . oy, the Profit- 
maximum of good, without which the citizens can- able, but 


sometimes 


not live a regulated life? Hip.—Certainly : they tail to attain 
lt. en 
do so. Sokr.—Therefore, when those who try to Easter 
enact laws miss the attainment of good, they also attam law. 
miss the lawful and law itself. How say you ?— is the Profit. 
£0) oe i i i ‘O- Unprofitable 
Hip.—They do so, if you speak with strict pro- Unprofita 


priety: but such is not the language which men ful. 

commonly use. Sokr.—What men? the knowing? or the 
ignorant? Hip—The Many. Sokr.—The Many: is it they 
who know what truth is? Hip—Assuredly not. Sokr. 
—But surely those who do know, account the profitable to 
be in truth more lawful than the unprofitable, to all men. 
Don’t you admit this? Hip.—yYes, I admit they account it 


f Plato, Hipp. Maj. 283-284. & Plato, Hipp. Maj. 284 C-D. 
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so in truth. Sokr.—Well, and it is so, too: the truth is as 
the knowing men account it. Hip.—Most certainly. Sokr. 
—Now you affirm, that it is more profitable to the Spartans 
to be educated according to your scheme, foreign as it is, 
than according to their own native scheme. Hip.—lI affirm 
it, and with truth too. Sokr.—You affirm besides, that 
things more profitable are at the same time more lawful? 
Hip.—I said so. Sokr.—According to your reasoning, then, 
it is more lawful for the Spartan children to be educated 
by Hippias, and more unlawful for them to be educated 
by their fathers—if in reality they will be more benefited by 
you? Hip—But they will be more benefited by me. Sokr. 
—The Spartans therefore act unlawfully, when they refuse to 
give you money and to confide to you their sons? Hip.—l 
admit that they do: indeed your reasoning seems to make 
in my favour, so that I am noway called upon to resist it. 
Sokv.—We find then, after all, that the Spartans are enemies 
of law, and that too in the most important matters—though 
they are esteemed the most exemplary followers of law.” 





Perhaps Plato intended the above argument as a derisory 
Comparison taunt against the Sophist Hippias, for being vain 
ment of the enough to think his own tuition better than that of 
Sokrates, the Spartan community. If such was his intention, 
tneXeno- the argument might have been retorted against 


prone S- -Diato himself, for his propositions in the Republic 
and Leges: and we know that the enemies of Plato did taunt 
him with his inability to get these schemes adopted in any 
actual community. But the argument becomes interesting 
when we compare it with the debate before referred to in 
the Xenophontic Memorabilia, where Sokrates maintains 
against Hippias that the Just is equivalent to the Lawful. 
In that Xenophontic dialogue, all the difficulties which em- 
barrass this explanation are kept out of sight, and Sokrates 
is represented as gaining an easy victory over Hippias. In 
this Platonic dialogue, the equivocal use of the word vdépipov 


h Plat. Hipp. Maj. 285. 
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is expressly adverted to, and Sokrates reduces Hippias to a 
supposed absurdity, by making him pronounce the Spartans 
to be enemies of law :—apavéuovc bearing a double sense, 
and the proposition being true in one sense, false in the other. 
In the argument of the Platonic Sokrates, a law which does 
not attain its intended purpose of benefiting the community, 
is no law at all,—not lawful:i so that we are driven back 
again upon the objections of Alkibiades against Perikles (in 
the Xenophontic Memorabilia) in regard to what constitutes 
a law. In the argument of the Xenophontic Sokrates, law 
means a law actually established, by official authority or 
custom—and the Spartans are produced as eminent examples 
of a lawfully minded community. As far as we can assign 
positive opinion to the Platonic Sokrates in the Hippias 
Major, he declares that the profitable or useful (being that 
which men always aim at in making law) is The Lawful, 
whether actually established or not: and that the unprofitable 
or hurtful (being that which men always intend to escape) 
is The Unlawful, whether prescribed by any living authority 
or not. This (he says) is the opinion of the wise men who 
know: though the ignorant vulgar hold the contrary opinion. 
The explanation of 76 dikaov given by the Xenophontic 
Sokrates (76 dfcavov = 7d vdumov), would be equivalent, if 
we construe 76 vdéumov in the sense of the Platonic Sokrates, 
(in Hippias Major) as an affirmation that The Just was the 
generally useful—To6 dixcaov = rd Kowy obppepor. 

There exists however in all this, a prevalent confusion 
between Law (or the Lawful) as actually established, w4,, sre or 
and Law (or the Lawful) as it ought to beestablished, 004 's the 


in the judgment of the critic, or of those whom he }yontable. 

. pas i la~ 
follows: that is (to use the phrase of Mr. Austin Pry Patch 
. . . : ° Plato ever 
in his ‘ Province of Jurisprudence’) Law as it would gives and to 


pyre 5 this he does 
be, if it conformed to its assumed measure or test. not always 


In the first of these senses, 7d vdupov is not one “""* 
and the same, but variable according to place and time—one 
thing at Sparta, another thing elsewhere: accordingly it 


i Compare a similar argument of Sokrates against Thrasymachus—Re- 
public, i. 339- 
VOL. I. 2B 
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would not satisfy the demand of Plato’s mind, when he asks 
for an explanation of 7d diay. It is an explanation in 
the second of the two senses which Plato seeks—a common 
measure or test applicable universally, at all times and places. 
Tn so far as he ever finds one, it is that which I have men- 
tioned above as delivered by the Platonic Sokrates in this 
dialogue: viz., the Just or Good, that which ought to be the 
measure or test of Law and Positive Morality, is, the bene- 
ficial or profitable. This (I repeat) is the only approach to 
a solution which we ever find in Plato. But this is seldom 
clearly enunciated, never systematically followed out, and 
sometimes, in appearance, even denied. 


T resume the thread of the Hippias Major. Sokrates asks 
pean Hippias what sort of lectures they were that he de- 
pedal: livered with so much success at Sparta? The Spar- 


ane SS ee kaeS (Hippias replies) knew nothing and cared 


astronomy, 


peered nothing about letters, geometry, arithmetic, astro- 
the question 


What pur- DODLY : but they took delight in hearing tales about 


suits are : Oe 
culsina, heroes, early ancestors, foundation-legends of cities, 


fine and &c., which his mnemonic artifice enabled him to 
for youth. deliver.s The Spartans delight in you (observes 
Sokrates) as children delight in old women’s tales. Yes 
(replies Hippias), but that is not all: I discoursed to them 
also, recently, about fine and honourable pursuits, much to 
their admiration: I supposed a conversation between Nestor 
and Neoptolemus, after the capture of Troy, in which the 
veteran, answering a question put by his youthful companion, 
enlarged upon those pursuits which it was fine, honourable, 
beautiful for a young man to engage in. My discourse is 
excellent, and obtained from the Spartans great applause. I 
am going to deliver it again here at Athens, in the school- 
room of Pheidostratus, and I invite you, Sokrates, to come 
and hear it, with as many friends as you can bring.! 

I shall come willingly (replied Sokrates). But first answer 
me one small question, which will rescue me from a present 
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embarrassment. Just now, I was shamefully puzzled in con- 

versation with a friend, to whom I had been Praising Question put 

: : : by Sokrates, 

some things as honourable and beautiful,—blaming in the name 
of a friend 


other things as mean and ugly. He surprised me inthe back- 
ground, who 


b the interro ation—How do ou know Sokrates has just been 
? b) 
puzzling him 


what things are beautiful, and what are ugly? ae 
Come now, can you tell me, What is the Beautiful ? Beautiful? 
I, in my stupidity, was altogether puzzled, and could not 
answer the question. But after I had parted from him, I 
became mortified and angry with myself; and I vowed that 
the next time I met any wise man, like you, I would put the 
question to him, and learn how to answer it; so that I might 
be able to renew the conversation with my friend. Yourcoming 
here is most opportune. I entreat you to answer and explain 
to me clearly what the Beautiful is; in order that I may not 
again incur the like mortification. You can easily answer: it 
is a small matter for you, with your numerous attainments. 

Oh—yes—a small matter (replies Hippias); the question 
is easy to answer. I could teach you to answer yiopia, 
many questions harder than that; so that no man {Magi Sy 
shall be able to convict you in dialogue.™ ke 

Sokrates then proceeds to interrogate Hippias, in the name 
of the absentee, starting one difficulty after another as if sug- 
gested by this unknown prompter, and pretending to be him- 
self under awe of so impracticable a disputant. 

All persons are just, through Justice—wise, through Wis- 
dom—good, through Goodness or the Good—beau- jy sice, wis- 
tiful, through Beauty or the Beautiful. Now om Beauty, 
Justice, Wisdom, Goodness, Beauty or the Beau- Wretlins 
tiful, must each be something. Tell me what the fe@yy,.” 
Beautiful is ? be 

Hippias does not conceive the question. Does the man 
want to know what is a beautiful thing? Sokr.—No; he 
wants to know what is The Beautiful. Hip—I do not see 
the difference. I answer that a beautiful maiden is a beau- 


tiful thing. No one can deny that.” 


m Plat. Hipp. Maj. 286 C-D. n Plat. Hipp. Maj. 287 A. 
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Sokr.—My disputatious friend will not accept your answer. 
Hippias does He wants you to tell him, What is the Self-Beau- 
not under tiful ?—that Something through which all beautiful 
Hemerers things become beautiful. Am T to tell him, it is 
one partion because a beautiful maiden is a beautiful thing? 
ful object. He will say—lIs not a beautiful mare, a beautiful 
thing also? and a beautiful lyre as well? Hip.—Yes; both 
of them are so. Sokr.—Ay, and a beautiful pot, my friend 
will add, well moulded and rounded by a skilful potter, is a 
beautiful thing too. Hip.—How, Sokrates ? Who can your 
disputatious friend be? Some ill-taught man, surely ; since 
he introduces such trivial names into a dignified debate. 
Sokr.—Yes; that is his character: not polite, but vulgar, 
anxious for nothing else but the truth. Hip.—a pot, if it be 
beautifully made, must certainly. be called beautiful; yet 
still, all such objects are unworthy to be counted as beautiful, 


if compared with a maiden, a mare, or a lyre. 

Sokr-—I understand. You follow the analogy suggested 
tioning by —tiful ape is ugly, if compared with the human race. 
also are 
beautiful,  gompared with the race of maidens. Hip.—Yes. 
vate ty Chat 1s my meaning. Sokr.—Then my friend will 
comparison, ask you in return, whether the race of maidens is 
some parti- 
stances: it to the maiden? whether the most beautiful maiden 
sometimes will not appear ugly, when compared to a Goddess ? 
not beautiful. Whether the wisest of men will not appear an ape, 
Hip.—No one can dispute it. Sokr.—My friend will smile 
and say—You forget what was the question put. I asked 
answer gives me, as the Self-Beautiful, something which you 
yourself acknowledge to be no more beautiful than ugly? If 
beautiful and ugly, your answer would have been pertinent 
to the question. Can you still think that the Self-Beautiful, 


A by Herakleitus in his dictum—That the most beau- 
Toss-ques- 

Other things Qo you say, the most beautiful pot is ugly, when 
but each 

comparison, 

some part not as much inferior to the race of Gods, as the pot 
beautiful, 

when compared to the Gods, either in beauty or in wisdom.° 
you, What is the Beautiful ?—the Self-Beautiful : and your 
T had asked you, from the first, what it was that was both 

© Plat. Hipp. Maj. 289. 
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—that Something, by the presence of which all other things 

become beautiful,—is a maiden, or a mare, or a lyre ? 
Hip.—t have another answer to which your friend can 

take no exception. That, by the presence of which second an- 


all things become beautiful, is Gold. What was pus [out 
before ugly, will (we all know), when ornamented the pressnce 


of which all 


with gold, appear beautiful. Sokr—You little things be- 


come beauti- 


know what sort of man my friend is. He will ful. Sorutiny 
applied to 


laugh at your answer, and ask you—Do you think, the eae 
then, that Pheidias did not know his profession as a inplie ts 
sculptor? How came he not to make the statue of analogies. 
Athéné all gold, instead of making (as he has done) the face, 
hands, and feet of ivory, and the pupils of the eyes of a par- 
ticular stone? Is not ivory also beautiful, and particular 
kinds of stone? Hip.—Yes, each is beautiful, where it is be- 
coming. Sokr.—And ugly, where it is not becoming.? Hip. 
—Doubtless. I admit that what is becoming or suitable, 
makes that to which it is applied appear beautiful: that which 
is not becoming or suitable, makes it appear ugly. Sokr.— 
My friend will next ask you, when you are boiling the beau- 
tiful pot of which we spoke just now, full of beautiful soup, 
what sort of ladle will be suitable and becoming—one made 
of gold, or of fig-tree wood? Will not the golden ladle spoil 
the soup, and the wooden ladle turn it out good? Is not the 
wooden ladle, therefore, better than the golden? Hip.—By 
Héraklés, Sokrates! what a coarse and stupid fellow your 
friend is! I cannot continue to converse with a man who 
talks of such matters. Sokr.—I am not surprised that you, 
with your fine attire and lofty reputation, are offended with 
these low allusions. But I have nothing to spoil by inter- 
course with this man; and I entreat you to persevere, as a 
favour tome. He will ask you whether a wooden soup-ladle 
is not more beautiful than a ladle of gold,—since it is more 
suitable and becoming ? So that though you said—The Self- 
Beautiful is Gold—you are now obliged to acknowledge that 
gold is not more beautiful than fig-tree wood ? 

Hip.—I acknowledge that it is so. But I have another 
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answer ready which will silence your friend. I presume you 
Thirdanewer Wi8h me to indicate as The Beautiful, something 
ae ; . 
ocuipes— -which will never appear ugly to any one, at any time, 


upon it— 


SLs arenes at any place.4 Sokr.—That is exactly what I 
that itil desire, Hip.—Well, I affirm, then, that to every 
application. an, always, and everywhere, the following is most 
beautiful. A man being healthy, rich, honoured by the 
Greeks, having come to old age and buried his own parents 
well, to be himself buried by his own sons well and mag- 
nificently. Sokr.—Your answer sounds imposing ; but my 
friend will laugh it to scorn, and will remind me again, that 
his question pointed to the Beautiful itself '—something 
which, being present as attribute in any subject, will make 
that subject (whether stone, wood, man, God, action, study, 
&e.) beautiful. Now that which you have asserted to be 
beautiful to every one everywhere, was not beautiful to 
Achilles, who accepted by preference the lot of dying before 
his father—nor is it so to the heroes, or to the sons of Gods, 
who do not survive or bury their fathers. To some, there- 
fore, what you specify is beautiful—to others it is not beau- 
tiful but ugly : that is, it is both beautiful and ugly, like the 
maiden, the lyre, the pot, on which we have already remarked. 
Hip.—I did not speak about the Gods or Heroes. Your 
friend is intolerable, for touching on such profanities.s Sokr. 
However, you cannot deny that what you have indicated is 
beautiful only for the sons of men, and not for the sons of 
Gods. My friend will thus make good his reproach against 
your answer. He will tell me, that all the answers, which we 
have as yet given, are too absurd. And he may perhaps at 
the same time himself suggest another, as he sometimes does 
in pity for my embarrassment. 

Sokrates then mentions, as coming from hints of the absent 
Farther an. friend, three or four different explanations of the 


swers, sug- 


gested by Self-Beautiful: each of which, when first introduced, 
rates 


himself he approves, and Hippias approves also: but each 
. @ Sult- 


able or Bey of which he proceeds successively to test and con- 


4 Plato, Hipp. Maj. 291 C-D. r Plato, Hipp. Maj. 292 D. 
s Plato, Hipp. Maj. 293 B. 
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demn. It is to be remarked that all of them are coming— 
general explanations: not consisting in conspicuous tncrochieoes 
particular instances, ike those which had come jected. 
from Hippias. His explanations are the following :— 

1. The suitable or becoming (which had before been 
glanced at). It is the suitable or becoming which consti- 
tutes the Beautiful.‘ 

To this Sokrates objects: The suitable, or becoming, is 
what causes objects to appear beautiful—not what causes 
them to be really beautiful. Now the latter is that which we 
are seeking. ‘The two conditions do not always go together. 
Those objects, institutions, and pursuits which are really beau- 
tiful (fine, honourable) very often do not appear so, either to in- 
dividuals or to cities collectively; so that there is perpetual 
dispute and fighting on the subject. The suitable or becoming, 
therefore, as it is certainly what makes objects appear beau- 
tiful, so it cannot be what makes them really beautiful." 

2. The useful or profitable——We call objects beautiful, 
looking to the purpose which they are calculated or 2. The useful 


P 5 . or profitable 
intended to serve: the human body, with a view to —Onjections 


running, wrestling, and other exercises—a horse, an a pean 
ox, a cock, looking to the service required from them—im- 
plements, vehicles on land and ships at sea, instruments for 
music and other arts all upon the same principle, looking to 
the end which they accomplish or help to accomplish. Laws 
and pursuits are characterised in the same way. In each of 
these, we give the name Beautiful to the useful, in so far as 
it is useful, when it is useful, and for the purpose to which it 
is useful. To that which is useless or hurtful, in the same 
manner, we give the name Ugly.* 

Now that which is capable of accomplishing each end, is 
useful for such end: that which is incapable, is useless. It is 
therefore capacity, or power, which is beautiful: incapacity, 
or impotence, is ugly.’ 

Most certainly (replies Hippias): this is especially true in 


t Plato, Hipp. Maj. 293 E. 7) Suvaroy exacrov amepydlera, eis 
u Plato, Hipp. Maj. 294 B-E. bmep Suvardy, cis ToOTO Kad XPhoe mov" 7d 
x Plat. Hipp. Maj. 295 C-D. dt adtvarov, &xpnotov; . . . Avyvapis 


y Plat. Hipp. Maj. 295 E, Ovxody | wév &pa, kardyv—aduvaula St, airxpdv ; 
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our cities and communities, wherein political power is the 
finest thing possible, political impotence, the meanest. 

Yet, on closer inspection (continues Sokrates), such a 
theory will not hold. Power is employed by all men, though 
unwillingly, for bad purposes: and each man, through such 
employment of his power, does much more harm than good, 
beginning with his childhood. Now power, which is useful 
for the doing of evil, can never be called beautiful.” 

You cannot therefore say that Power, taken absolutely, is 
beautiful. You must add the qualification—Power used for 
the production of some good, is beautiful. This, then, would 
be the profitable—the cause or generator of good.* But the 
cause is different from its effect:—the generator or father is 
different from the generated or son. The beautiful would, 
upon this view, be the cause of the good. But then the beautiful 
would be different from the good, and the good different from 
the beautiful? Who can admit this? It is obviously wrong : 
it is the most ridiculous theory which we have yet hit upon.” 

3. The Beautiful is a particular variety of the agreeable or 
3, The Beau- pleasurable: that which characterises those things 
tiful is a 5 : 
variety of the which cause pleasure to us through sight and hear- 
ist whieh ing. Thus the men, the ornaments, the works of 
comes painting or sculpture, upon which we look with ad- 
ear. miration,° are called beautiful: also songs, music, 
poetry, fable, discourse, in like manner; nay even laws, cus- 
toms, pursuits, which we consider beautiful, might be brought 
under the same head.! 

The objector, however, must now be dealt with. He will 


Objections to ask us—Upon what ground do you make so marked 


this last— 
What pro- 
perty is there 
common to 


z Plat. Hipp. Maj. 296 C-D. 

a Plat. Hipp. Maj. 297 B. 

b Plat. Hipp. Maj. 297 D-E. «i 
oldy 7 eat, exelvwy elvau (Kiwdvvedter) 
éru yedoudrepos TGV TpPSTwv. 

¢ Plat. Hipp. Maj. 298 A-B. 

ad Plat. Hipp. Maj. 298 D. 

Professor Bain observes :—‘ The eye 
and the ear are the great avenues to 
the mind for the zsthetic class of in- 





a distinction between the pleasures of sight and 
hearing, and other pleasures ? 


Do you deny that 


fluences. The other senses are more 
or less in the monopolist interest. But 
the blue sky, the green wood, and all 
the beauties of the landscape, can fill 
the vision of a countless throng of 
admirers. So with the pleasing sounds, 
&e.” (Bain, ‘The Emotions and the 
Will, ch. xiv. p. 248. The Aisthetic 
Emotions.) 
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these others (those of taste, smell, eating, drinking, both sight 

sex) are really pleasures? No, surely (we shall which confers 
‘ upon the 

reply); we admit them to be pleasures,—but no pleasures of 
ese two 


senses the 
exclusive 
privilege of 
being beau- 
tiful ? 


one will tolerate us in calling them beautiful: espe- 
cially the pleasures of sex, which as pleasures are 
the greatest of all, but which are ugly and dis- 
graceful to behold. He will answer—I understand you: 
you are ashamed to call these pleasures beautiful, because 
they do not seem so to the multitude: but I did not ask you, 
what seems beautiful to the multitude—I asked you, what zs 
beautiful.e You mean to affirm, that all pleasures which do 
not belong to sight and hearing, are not beautiful: Do you 
mean, all which do not belong to both? or all which do not 
belong to one or the other? We shall reply—To either one 
of the two—or to both the two. Well! but, why (he will 
ask) do you single out these pleasures of sight and hearing, 
as beautiful exclusively ? What is there peculiar in them, 
which gives them a title to such distinction? All pleasures 
are alike, so far forth as pleasures, differing only in the more 
or less. Next, the pleasures of sight cannot be considered as 
beautiful by reason of their coming through sight—for that 
reason would not apply to the pleasures of hearing: nor 
again can the pleasures of hearing be considered as beautiful 
by reason of their coming through hearing. We must find 
something possessed as well by sight as by hearing, common 
to both, and peculiar to them,—which confers beauty upon 
the pleasures of both and of each. Any attribute of one, 
which does not also belong to the other, will not be sufficient 
for our purpose.’ Beauty must depend upon some essential 


e Plato, Hipp. Maj. 298 H, 299 A. 

Mavédvw, ty tows pain, cad eyd, bru 
mdrhar aicxtvecde talras Tas 7dovas 
gdva Karas elva, bri od Boxe? Tots 
avOpdmois: GAN eyw ob TodTO jpoTwr, 
& BoKxet Tots ToAAOts KaAdbY 
eTvat, @AN 8,71 orev. 

f Plato, Hipp. Maj. 299 D-E. 

& Plato, Hipp. Maj. 300 B. A 
separate argument between Sokrates 
and Hippias is here as it were inter- 
polated ; Hippias affirms that he does 
not see how any predicate can be true 





of both which is not true of either 
separately. Sokrates points out that 
two men are Both, even in number, 
while each is One, an odd number. 
You cannot say of the two that they 
are one, nor can you say of either that 
he is Both. There are two classes of 
predicates; some which are true of 
either but not true of the two together, 
or vice verséd; some again which are 
true of the two and true also of each 
one—such as just, wise, handsome, &c, 


p. 301-303 B. 
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characteristic which both have in common.» We must there- 
fore look out for some such characteristic, which belongs to 
both as well as to each separately. 

Now there is one characteristic which may perhaps serve. 


answer The pleasures of sight and hearing, both and each, 
ielonging to are distinguished from other pleasures by being the 
both incom- most innocuous and the best.' It is for this reason 
remy of that we call them beautiful. The Beautiful, then, 
being inno- s “4 

ewus and ig profitable pleasure—or pleasure producing good 
pleasures — —for the profitable is, that which produces good.* 
gibund they Nevertheless the objector will not be satisfied 
beautifal.  eyen with this. He will tell us—You declare the 


This will not 


Beautiful to be Pleasure producing good. But we 


hold—The s 

Pee an DexOre agreed, that the producing agent or cause 
1s e . 

of Good, and is different from what is produced or the effect. Ac- 
different | cordingly, the Beautiful is different from the Good: 
To say that = y i i i 
the ay ee Ol; At Oblier words, the Beautiful is not good, nor is 
is the Pro: | the Good beautiful—if each of them is a different 
say at it thing.! Now these propositions we have already pro- 
from Good— 


nounced to be inadmissible, so that your present ex- 
planation will not stand better than the preceding. 


But this has 
been already 
declared in- 
admissible. 





Thus finish the three distinct explanations of Td Kaddyv, 


eee which Plato in this dialogue causes to be first sug- 
Pialogue—,. gested, by Sokrates, successively accepted by Hip- 


a Plat. Hipp. Maj. 302 ©. 17 odcta | because they coincide with the doctrine 


TH em dppdrepa Emopevn @unv, elrep 
appdrepd €oTL Kara, TavTn dey adra 
Kane elvat, Th Se kara TH ETEpa aaodeEl~ 
Tomevn, MN. Kal &re vov otomar. 

* Plat. Hipp. Maj. 303 HE. bri aow- 
éorarat adta tav dove cial Ka) 
BaAtiorat, kad dupdrepa Kad Exar épa. 

k Plat. Hipp. Maj. 303 E.  Aéyere 
5H 7d Kadrdy elyar, nOovyY wher 


pov. 

1 Plat. Hipp. Maj. 304 A. Ovxovy 
HpeAmoyv, Phoet, Td woody Tayabdy: Td 
de rowdy Kal Tb movodpmevor, ErEpoy voy 
5} epdyn, al eis tov mpo Tepoy Adyov 
fees Su 6 Adyoss o}TE yap Td 
ayabdy &v efn Kaddy, otrTE Td 
kardy ayabby, celrep %AAO ad- 
TOY EKGTEPOY eoTLY. 

These last words deserve attention, 





ascribed to Antisthenes, which has 
caused so many hard words to be 
applied to him (as well as to Stilpon) 
by critics, from Kolétes downwards. 
The general principle here laid down 
by Plato is—A is something different 
from B, therefore A is not B and B is 
not A. In other words, A cannot be 
predicated of B nor B of A. Anti- 
sthenes said in like manner— Avépw7os 
and ’Ayadds are different from each 
other, therefore you cannot say ”AvOpw- 
Tos €oTly wyadds. You can only say 
“AvOpwmos éorw ~“AvOpwros—Ayabds 
ne ayabds. 

I shall touch farther upon this point 
in my chapter upon Antisthenes and 
the other Viri Sokratici, 
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pias, and successively refuted by Sokrates. In tions ascribea 
: . é 4 to Hippi 
comparing them with the three explanations which are special 
. . . : . conspi 
he puts into the mouth of Hippias, we note this dis- examples: 
. * 5 a those as- 
tinction: That the explanations proposed by Hip- «ried to 
Sokrates are 


pias are conspicuous particular exemplifications of attempts to 
assign some 


the Beautiful, substituted in place of the general Seat 

concept: as we remarked, in the dialogue Euthy- 

phron, that the explanations of the Holy given by Euthy- 
phron in reply to Sokrates, were of the same exemplifying 
character. On the contrary, those suggested by Sokrates 
keep in the region of abstractions, and seek to discover some 
more general concept, of which the Beautiful is only a deriva- 
tive or a modification, so as to render a definition of it 
practicable. To illustrate this difference by the language 
of Dr. Whewell respecting many of the classifications in 
Natural History, we may say—That according to the views 
here represented by Hippias, the group of objects called 
beautiful is given by Type, not by Definition: ™ while So- 
krates proceeds like one convinced that some common cha- 
racteristic attribute may be found, on which to rest a Defi- 
nition. To search for Definitions of general words, was (as 
Aristotle remarks) a novelty, and a valuable novelty, intro- 
duced by Sokrates. His contemporaries, the Sophists among 
them, were not accustomed to it: and here the Sophist Hip- 
pias (according to Plato’s frequent manner) is derided as 
talking nonsense,” because, when asked for an explanation 
of The Self-Beautiful, he answers by citing special instances of 
beautiful objects. But we must remember, first, that Sokrates, 
who is introduced as trying several general explanations of 
the Self-Beautiful, does not find one which will stand: next, 
that even, if one such could be found, particular instances 
can never be dispensed with, in the way of illustration ; 
lastly, that there are many general terms (the Beautiful being 


m See Dr. Whewell’s ‘History of | Lysis. 


the Inductive Sciences,’ li. 120 seq.; n Stallbaum, in his notes, bursts into 
and Mr. John Stuart Mill’s ‘System | exclamations of wonder at the in- 
of Logic,’ iv. 8, 3. credible stupidity of Hippias—‘ En 


I shall illustrate this subject farther | stuporem hominis prorsus admira- 
when I come to the dialogue called | bilem,” p. 289 E. 
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one of them) of which no definitions can be provided, and 
which can only be imperfectly explained, by enumerating a 
variety of objects to which the term in question is applied. 
Plato thought himself entitled to objectivise every general 
term, or to assume a substantive Ens, called a Form or Idea, 
corresponding to it. This was a logical mistake quite as 
serious as any which we know to have been committed by 
Hippias or any other Sophist. The assumption that wherever 
there is a general term, there must also be a generic attribute 
corresponding to it—is one which Aristotle takes much pains 
to negative: he recognises terms of transitional analogy, as 
well as terms equivocal: while he also especially numbers 


the Beautiful among equivocal terms.? 
We read in the Xenophontic Memorabilia a dialogue be- 


Analogy be- 
tween the 
explanations 
here ascribed 
to Sokrates, 
and those 
given by the 


° Mr. John Stuart Mill observes in 
his System of Logie, i. 1, 5, p. 39-40, 
“One of the chief sources of lax 
habits of thought is the custom of 
using connotative terms without a 
distinctly ascertained connotation, and 
with no more precise notion of their 
meaning than can be loosely collected 
from observing what objects they are 
used to denote. It is in this manner 
that we all acquire, and inevitably so, 
our first knowledge of our vernacular 
language. A child learns the meaning 
of Man, White, &c., by hearing them 
applied to a number of individual 
objects, and finding out, by a process 
of generalisation of which he is but 
imperfectly conscious, what those 
different objects have in common, In 
many cases objects bear a general 
resemblance to each other, which leads 
to their being familiarly classed to- 
gether under a common name, while it 
is not immediately apparent what are 
the particular attributes upon the pos- 
session of which in common by them 
all their general resemblance depends. 
In this manner names creep on from 
subject to subject until all traces of a 
common meaning sometimesdisappear, 
and the word comes to denote a num- 
ber of things not only independently 





tween Sokrates and Aristippus, on this same subject 
—What is the Beautiful, which affords a sort of con- 
trast between the Dialogues of Search and those 
of Exposition. In the Hippias Major, we have the 


of any common attribute, but which 
have actually no attribute in common, 
or none but what is shared by other 
things to which the name is capri- 
ciously refused. It would be well if 
this degeneracy of language took place 
only in the hands of the untaught 
vulgar; but some of the most remark- 
able instances are to be found in terms 
of art, and among technically educated 
persons, such as English lawyers. 
Felony, e. g., is a law-term with the 
sound of which all are familiar: but 
there is no lawyer who would undertake 
to tell what a felony is, otherwise than 
by enumerating the various offences so 
called. Originally the word felony had 
a meaning; it denoted all offences, the 
penalty of which included forfeiture of 
lands or goods, but subsequent Acts 
of Parliament have declared various of- 
fences to be felonies without enjoining 
that penalty, and have taken away that 
penalty from others which continue 
nevertheless to be called felonies, inso- 
much that the acts so called have now 
no property whatever in common save 
that of being unlawfulandpunishable.” 
P Aristot. Topic. i. 106, a. 21. Td 
ToMAax@s Acydueva—Td TAEOVAaX@s 
Aeyoueva—are perpetually noted and 
distinguished by Aristotle. 
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problem approached on several different sides, various Xenophontic 
suggestions being proposed, and each successively nee 

disallowed, on reasons shewn, as failures: while in the 

Xenophontic dialogue, Sokrates declares an affirmative doc- 
trine, and stands to it—but no pains are taken to bring out the 
objections against it and rebut them. The doctrine is, that 
the Beautiful is coincident with the Good, and that both of 
them are resolvable into the Useful: thus all beautiful objects, 
unlike as they may be to the eye or touch, bear that name 
because they have in common the attribute of conducing to 
one and the same purpose—the security, advantage, or gratifi- 
cation, of man, in some form or other. This is one of the 
three explanations broached by the Platonic Sokrates, and 
afterwards refuted by him, in the Hippias: while his declara- 
tion (which Hippias puts aside as unseemly)—that a pot and 
a wooden soup-ladle conveniently made are beautiful—is per- 
fectly in harmony with that of the Xenophontic Sokrates, 
that a basket for carrying dung is beautiful, if it performs its 
work well. We must moreover remark, that the objections 
whereby the Platonic Sokrates, after proposing the doctrine 
and saying much in its favour, finds himself compelled at last 
to disallow it—these objections are not produced and refuted, 
but passed over without notice, in the Xenophontic dialogue, 
wherein Sokrates affirms it decidedly." The affirming So- 


4 Xenoph. Memor. iii. 6, 2-7, iv. 6,8. 

Plato, Hipp. Maj. 288 D, 290 D. 

I am obliged to translate the words 
7» Kaddv by the Beautiful or beauty, 
to avoid a tiresome periphrasis. But 
in reality the Greek words include 
more besides; they mean also the fine, 
the honourable or that which is worthy 
of honour, the exalted, &e. If we have 
difficulty in finding any common pro- 
perty connoted by the English word, 
the difficulty in the case of the Greek 
word is still greater. 

r In regard tothe question, Wherein 
consists Td Kaddy? and objections 
against the theory of the Xenophontic 
Sokrates, itis worth while to compare 
the views of modern philosophers. 
Dugald Stewart says(on the Beautiful, 
‘Philosophical Essays,’ p. 214 seq.), 
“Tt has long been a favourite problem 





with philosophers to ascertain the com- 
mon quality or qualities which entitle 
a thing to the denomination of Beau- 
tiful. But the success of their specu- 
lations has been so inconsiderable, that 
little can be inferred from them except 
the impossibility of the problem to 
which they have been directed. The 
speculationswhich have given occasion 
to these remarks haye evidently origi- 
nated in a prejudice which has de- 
scended to modern times from the 
scholastic ages. That when a word 
admits of a variety of significations, 
these different significations must all 
be species of the same genus, and 
must consequently include some essen- 
tial idea common to every individual 
to which the generic term can be 
applied. Of this principle, which has 
been an abundant source of obscurity 
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krates, and the objecting Sokrates, are not on the stage at 
once. 

The concluding observations of this dialogue, interchanged 
between Hippias and Sokrates, are interesting as bringing 
out the antithesis between rhetoric and dialectic—between 
the concrete and exemplifying, as contrasted with the abstract 
and analytical. Immediately after Sokrates has brought his 
own third suggestion to an inextricable embarrassment, Hip- 


pias remarks— 


“Well, Sokrates, what do you think now of all these reason- 


Concluding 
thrust ex- 
changed be- 
tween Hip- 
pias and 
Sokrates. 


and mystery in the different sciences, 
it would be easy to expose the un- 
soundness and futility. Socrates, 
whose plain good sense appears, on 
this as on other occasions, to have 
fortified his understanding to a won- 
derful degree against the metaphysical 
subtleties which misled his successors, 
was evidently apprised fully of the 
justice of the foregoing remarks, ifany 
reliance can be placed on the account 
given by Xenophon of his conversation 
with Aristippus about the Good and 
the Beautiful,” &ec. 

Stewart then proceeds to translate a 
portion of the Xenophontic dialogue 
(Memorab. iii. 8). But unfortunately 
he does not translate the whole of it. 
If he had he would have seen that he 
has misconceived the opinion of So- 
krates, who maintains the verydoctrine 
here disallowed by Stewart, viz., That 
there is an essential idea common to 
all beautiful objects, the fact of being 
conducive to human security, comfort, 
or enjoyment. This is unquestionably 
animportant common property, though 
the multifarious objects which possess 
it may be unlike in all other respects. 

As to the general theory I think 
that Stewart is right: it is his compli- 
ment to Sokrates, on this occasion, 
which I consider misplaced. He cer- 
tainly would not have agreed with 
Sokrates (norshould I agree with him) 
in calling by the epithet beautiful a 
basket for carrying dung when well 





ings of yours? They are what I declared them to 
be just now,—scrapings and parings of discourse, 
divided into minute fragments. 
beautiful and precious acquirement is, to be able 


But the really 


made for its own purpose, or a con- 
venient boiling pot, or a soup-ladle 
made of fig-tree wood, as the Platonic 
Sokrates affirms in the Hippias (288 D, 
290 D). The Beautiful and the Use- 
ful sometimes coincide; more often, or 
at least very often, they do not. Hip- 
pias is made to protest, in this dia- 
logue, against the mention of such vul- 
gar objects as the pot and the ladle: 
and this is apparently intended by 
Plato as a defective point in his char- 
acter, denoting silly affectation and 
conceit, like his fine apparel. But Du- 
gald Stewart would have agreed in the 
sentiment ascribed to Hippias—that 
vulgar and mean objects have no place 
in an inquiry into the Beautiful; and 
that they belong, when well-formed 
for their respective purposes, to the 
category of the Useful. 

The Xenophontie Sokrates in the 
Memorabilia is mistaken in confound- 
ing the Beautiful with the Good and 
the Useful. But his remarks are 
valuable in another point of view, as 
they insist most forcibly on the 
essential relativity both of the Beauti- 
ful and the Good. 

The doctrine of Dugald Stewart is 
supported by Mr. John Stuart Mill 
(‘System of Logic, iv. 4, 5, p. 220 
seq.); and Professor Bain has ex- 
pounded the whole subject still more 
fully in a chapter (Xiy. p. 247 seq., on 
the Aisthetic Emotions) of his work 
on the Emotions and the Will. 
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to set out well and finely a regular discourse before the 
Dikastery or the public assembly, to persuade your auditors, 
and to depart carrying with you not the least but the greatest 
of all prizes—safety for yourself, your property, and your 
friends, These are the real objects to strive for. Leave off 
your petty cavils, that you may not look like an extreme 
simpleton, handling silly trifles as you do at present.”® 

“My dear Hippias,” (replies Sokrates) “you are a happy 
man, since you know what pursuits a man ought to follow, 
and have yourself followed them, as you say, with good 
success. But I, as it seems, am under the grasp of an un- 
accountable fortune: for I am always fluctuating and puzzling 
myself, and when I lay my puzzle before you wise men, I 
am requited by you with hard words. I am told just what 
you have now been telling me, that I busy myself about 
matters silly, petty, and worthless. When on the contrary, 
overborne by your authority, I declare as you do, that it is 
the finest thing possible to be able to set out well and beauti- 
fully a regular discourse before the public assembly, and 
bring it to successful conclusion—then there are other men 
at hand who heap upon me bitter reproaches: especially that 
one man, my nearest kinsman and inmate, who never omits 
to convict me. When on my return home he hears me 
repeat what you have told me, he asks, if I am not ashamed 
of my impudence in talking about beautiful (honourable) 
pursuits, when I am so manifestly convicted upon this sub- 
ject, of not even knowing what the Beautiful (Honourable) 
is. How can you (he says), being ignorant what the Beau- 
tiful is, know who has set out a discourse beautifully and who 
has not—who has performed a beautiful exploit and who has 
not? Since you are in a condition so disgraceful, can you 
think life better for you than death? Such then is my fate 
—to hear disparagement and reproaches from you on the 
one side, and from him on the other. Necessity however 
perhaps requires that I should endure all these discomforts : 
for it will be nothing strange if I profit by them. Indeed I 
think that I have already profited both by your society, Hip- 

8 Plat. Hipp. Maj. 304 A. 
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pias, and by his: for I now think that I know what the 
proverb means—Beautiful (Honourable) things are diffi- 
cult, * 

Here is a suitable termination for one of the Dialogues of 
Search: “ My mind has been embarrassed by con- 
traditions as yet unreconciled, but this is a stage 
indispensable to future improvement.” We have moreover an 
interesting passage of arms between Rhetoric and Dialectic: 
two contemporaneous and contending agencies, among the 
stirring minds of Athens, in the time of Plato and Isokrates. 
The Rhetor accuses the Dialectician of departing from the 
conditions of reality—of breaking up the integrity of those 
concretes, which occur in nature each as continuous and in- 
divisible wholes. Each of the analogous particular cases 
forms a continuum or concrete by itself, which may be com- 
pared with the others, but cannot be taken to pieces, and 
studied in separate fragments." The Dialectician on his 
side treats the Abstract (rd caddy) as the real Integer, and 
the highest abstraction as the first of all integers, containing 
in itself and capable of evolving all the subordinate integers : 
the various accompaniments, which go along with each Ab- 
stract to make up a concrete, he disregards as shadowy and 
transient disguises. 

Hippias accuses Sokrates of never taking into his view 

Wholes, and of confining his attention to separate 
eos pines aia tn and fragments, obtained by logical analysis. 
trasted with and subdivision. Aristophanes, when he attacks 
tiveand the Dialectic of Sokrates, takes the same ground, 
philosophers. employing numerous comic metaphors to illustrate 
the small and impalpable fragments handled, and the subtle 
transpositions which they underwent in the reasoning. Iso- 
krates again deprecates the over-subtlety of dialectic debate, 


Rhetoric 
against 
Dialectic. 


Men who 


t Plat. Hipp. Maj. 304 D-E. 

u Plat. Hipp. Maj. 301 B. °*AAaAd 
yap 5) ov, & Scupares, TA wey bra THY 
mpayudtwy ov okoTets, ove § exetvot, 
ois av etwas BiadeyecOaur Kpovete Be 
amoAapBdvovres TO Kaddy Kal ExacrTov 
trav bvTwy ev ToIs Adyols KATATELVOYTES* 
dia Tada otTw péyara AavOdver buas 


kal Siavekh cdmata THs ovclas 
megdukéta. Compare 301 E. 

The words Siavexj oduata ris 
ovclas mepurdra, correspond as nearly 
as can be to the logical term Concrete, 
opposed to Abstract. Nature furnishes 
only Concreta, not Abstracta. 
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contrasting it with discussions (in his opinion) more useful ; 
wherein entire situations, each with its full clothing and 
assemblage of circumstances, were reviewed and estimated,* 
All these are protests, by persons accustomed to deal with 
real life, and to talk to auditors both numerous and common- 
place, against that conscious analysis and close attention to 
general and abstract terms, which Sokrates first insisted on 
and transmitted to his disciples. On the other side, we have 
the emphatic declaration made by the Platonic Sokrates (and 
made still earlier by the Xenophontic’ or historical Sokrates) 
—That a man was not fit to talk about beautiful things in 
the concrete—that he had no right to affirm or deny that 
attribute, with respect to any given subject—that he was not 
even fit to live unless he could explain what was meant by 
The Beautiful, or Beauty in the abstract. Here are two 
distinct and conflicting intellectual habits, the antithesis 
between which, indicated in this dialogue, is described at 
large and forcibly in the Thesetétus 

When Hippias accuses Sokrates of neglecting to notice 
Wholes or Aggregates, this is true in the sense of 


Concrete Ag- 
gregates— 


Concrete Wholes—the phenomenal sequences and Abstractor 
: : ‘ C ogical Ag- 
co-existences, perceived by sense or Imagined. But gregates, 
. . e = istine ap- 
the Universal (as Aristotle says)* is one kind of titndes ret 
° é * quired by 
Whole: a Logical Whole, having logical parts. Aristotle 


for the 


In the minds of Sokrates and Plato, the Logical Dialectician. 
Whole separable into its logical parts and into them only, 
were preponderant. 


x Aristophan. Nubes, 130. Adywy 
axptBav oxwdadrdpous—namdan. Nub. 
261, Aves, 430. AewrotdTwv Ahpov 
feped. Nub. 357. yvduous rAerrais. 


by the contentious dialecticians (So- 
krates and Plato being probably in- 
cluded in this designation), with his 
Own Adyou moduriKol. Compare also 


Nub. 1386. cxapipirpoior Afpwov. Ran. 
1493. outAcduara—id. 819. Isokrates, 
TIpds NikoxaAda, 8. 69, antithesis of 
the Adyor wodurixod and Adyor epiori- 
kol—pdrora wey Kal amd tov Kapey 
Dewpety ocupBovaetoytas, et be PN, 
Ka? brAwy tay Tpaypdadtwy 
Aéyovtas—which isalmost exactly the 
phrase ascribed to Hippias by Plato in 
this Hippias Major. Also Isokrates, 
Contra Sophistas, s. 24-25, where he 
contrasts the useless Aoyldia, debated 


VOL, I, 





Isokrates, Or. xv. De Permutatione, s. 
211-213-285-287. 

y Xen. Mem. i. 1, 16. 

% Plato, Thestét. pp. 173-1 74-175. 

® Aristot. Physic. i. 1. 7d yap Odov 
Kara thy alaodnow yeppartepoy, Td 
S& waddaov brAov cl eéociy 
TOAAA yap weptrAauBdver bs 
Mépn 7d KaOddo0v. Compare Sim- 
plikius, Schol. Brandis ad loc. p. 324, 
a. 10-20, 


20 
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One other point deserves peculiar notice, in the dialogue 


Antithesisor under our review. The problem started is, What 
Absolute and . 


Relative, here is the Beautiful—the Self-Beautiful, or Beauty per 
dehate by se: and it is assumed that this must be Something,® 
regard to that from the accession of which, each particular 
the Idea of beautiful thing becomes beautiful. But Sokrates 


presently comes to make a distinction between that which is 
really beautiful and that which appears to be beautiful. 
Some things (he says) appear beautiful, but are not so in 
reality: some are beautiful, but do not appear so. The 
problem, as he states it, is, to find, not what that is which 
makes objects appear beautiful, but what it is that makes 
them really beautiful. This distinction, as we find it in the 
language of Hippias, is one of degree only :° that 7s beautiful 
which appears so to every one and at all times. But in the 
language of Sokrates, the distinction is radical: to be beau- 
tiful is one thing, to appear beautiful is another: whatever 
makes a thing appear beautiful without being so in reality, 
is a mere engine of deceit, and not what Sokrates is enquir- 
ing fort The Self-Beautiful or real Beauty is so, whether 
any one perceives it to be beautiful or not: it is an Absolute, 
which exists per se, having no relation to any sentient or per- 
cipient subject.2 At any rate, such is the manner in which 
Plato conceives it, when he starts here as a problem to en- 
quire, What it is. 

Herein we note one of the material points of disagreement 
between Plato and his master: for Sokrates (in the Xeno- 


> Plato, Hipp. Maj. 280 E._aird 7d | it. 


xardy 8, TL eat; 287 D, 289 D. 

¢ Plato, Hipp. Maj. 291 D, 292 E. 

4 Plato, Hipp. Maj. 294 A-B, 299 A. 

e Dr. Hutcheson, in his inquiry into 
the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and 
Virtue, observes (sect. i, and ii. p. 14- 
16) :— 

“ Beauty is either original or com- 
parative, or, if any like the terms 
better, absolute or relative; only let 
it be observed, that by absolute or 
original is not understood any quality 
supposed to be in the object, which 
should of itself be beautiful, without 
relation to any mind which perceives 





For Beauty, like other names of 
sensible ideas, properly denotes the 
perception of some mind. ... . Our 
inquiry is only about the qualities 
which are beautiful to men, or about 
the foundation of their sense of beauty, 
for (as above hinted) Beauty has al- 
ways relation to the sense of some 
mind; and when we afterwards show 
how generally the objects that occur to 
us are beautiful, we mean that such 
objects are agreeable to the sense of 
men, &c.” 

The same is repeated, sect. iv. p. 40, 
sect. vi. p. 72. 
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phontie Memorabilia) affirms distinctly that beauty is alto- 
gether relative to human wants and appreciations. The Real 
and Absolute, on the one hand, wherein alone resides truth 
and beauty—as against the phenomenal and relative, on the 
other hand, the world of illusion and meanness—this is an 
antithesis which we shall find often reproduced in Plato, I 
shall take it up more at large, when I come to discuss his 
argument against Protagoras in the Theetétus, 





I now come to the Lesser Hippias: in which (as we have 
already seen in the Greater) that Sophist isdescribed 
by epithets, affirming varied and extensive accom- 
plishments, as master of arithmetic, geometry, astro- 
nomy, poetry (especially that of Homer), legendary lore, 
music, metrical and rhythmical diversities, &c. Hig memory 
was prodigious, and he had even invented for himself a 
technical scheme for assisting memory. He had composed 
poems, epic, lyric, and tragic, as well as many works in prose : 
he was, besides, a splendid lecturer on ethical and political 
subjects, and professed to answer any question which might 
be asked. Furthermore, he was skilful in many kinds of 
manual dexterity: having woven his own garments, plaited 
his own girdle, made his own shoes, engraved his own seal- 
ring, and fabricated for himself a curry-comb and oil-flask.f 
Lastly, he is described as wearing fine and showy apparel. 
What he is made to say is rather in harmony with this last 
point of character, than with the preceding. He talks with 
silliness and presumption, so as to invite and excuse the 
derisory sting of Sokrates. There is a third interlocutor, 
Eudikus: but he says very little, and other auditors are 
alluded to generally, who say nothing.’ 


Hippias 
Minor—Cha- 
racters and 
situation 
Supposed. 


f Plato, Hipp. Minor, 368. 

& Plato, Hipp. Minor, 369 D, 373 B. 

Ast rejects both the dialogues called 
by the name of Hippias, as not com- 
posed by Plato. Schleiermacher doubts 
about beth, and rejects the Hippias 
Minor (which he considers as perhaps 
worked up by a Platonic scholar from 
a genuine sketch by Plato himself) but 


will not pass the same sentence upon 
the Hippias Major (Schleierm. Einleit. 
vol. ii. pp. 293-296, vol. vy. 399-403. 
Ast, Platon’s Leben und Schriften, pp. 
457-404). ; 
Stallbaum defends both the dialogues 
as genuine works of Plato, and in my 
| judgment with good reason (Prolegg, 





ad Hipp. Maj. vol. iv. pp. 145-150 
2c 2 


388 


In the Hippias Minor, that Sophist appears 
Hippiashas concluded a lecture upon Homer, in 
extolled Achilles as better than Odysseus : Achilles 
being depicted as veracious and straightforward, 
Odysseus as mendacious and full of tricks. Sokrates, 
who had been among the auditors, eross-examines 
Hippias upon the subject of this affirmation. 

Homer (says Hippias) considers veracious men, 
and mendacious men, to be not merely different, 
but opposite: and I agree with him. 


just delivered 
a lecture, in 
which he ex- 
tols Achilles 
as better 
than Odys- 
seus—the 
veracious 
and straight- 
forward hero 
better than 
the menda- 
cious and 
crafty. 


HIPPIAS MINOR. 


Onapr. XI. 


as having just 
which he had 


Permit me (Sokrates 


remarks) to ask some questions about the meaning of this 
from you, since I cannot ask any from Homer himself. You 
will answer both for yourself and him." 


ad Hipp. Minor, pp. 227-235). Stein- 
hart (Hinleit. p. 99) and Socher (Ueber 
Platon, p. 144 seq. 215 seq.) maintain 
the same opinion on these dialogues as 
Stallbaum. It is to be remarked that 
Schleiermacher states the reasons both 
for and against the genuineness of the 
dialogues; and I think that even in 
his own statement the reasons for pre- 
ponderate. The reasons which both 
Schleiermacher and Ast produce as 
proving the spuriousness, are in my 
view quite insufficient to sustain their 
conclusion. There is bad taste, s0- 
phistry, an overdose of banter and 
derision (they say very truly), in the 

art assigned to Sokrates; there are 
also differences of view, as compared 
with Sokrates in other dialogues ; 
various other affirmations (they tell 
us) are not Platonic. I admit much 
of this, but I still do not accept their 
conclusion. ‘These critics cannot bear 
to admit any Platonic work as genuine 
unless it affords to them ground for 
superlative admiration and glorifica- 
tion of theauthor. This postulate I al- 
together contest ; and I think that dif- 
ferences of view, as between Sokrates 
fn one dialogue and Sokrates in an- 
other, are both naturally to be expected 
and actually manifested (witness the 
Protagoras and Gorgias). Moreover 
‘Ast designates (p. 404) a doctrine as 
“durchaus unsokratisch” which Stall- 
baum justly remarks (p. 233) to have 
been actually affirmed by Sokrates in 
the Xenophontic Memorabilia. Stall- 








baum thinks that both the two dia- 
logues (Socher, that the Hippias 
Minor only) were composed by Plato 
among his earlier works, and this may 
probably be true. The citation and 
refutation of the Hippias Minor by 
Aristotle (Metaphys. A. 1025, a. ©) 
counts with me as a strong corrobora- 
tive proof that the dialogue is Plato’s 
work. Schleiermacher and Ast set 
this evidence aside because Aristotle 
does not name Plato as the author. 
But if the dialogue had been composed 
by any one less celebrated than Plato, 
Aristotlewould havenamed the author. 
Mention by Aristotle, though without 
Plato’s name, is of greater value to 
support the genuineness than the 
purely internal grounds stated by Ast 
and Schleiermacher against it. 

h Plat. Hipp. Minor, 305 C-D. 

The remark here made by Sokrates 
—*“ The poet is not here to answer for 
himself, so that you cannot put any 
questions to him”—is a point of view 
familiar to Plato: insisted upon forcibly 
in the Protagoras (347 E), and farther 
generalised in the Phedrus, so as to 
apply to all written matter compared 
with personal converse (Phedrus, p. 
275 D). 

This ought to count, so far as it 
goes, as a fragment of proof that the 
Hippias Minor is a genuine work of 
Plato, instead of which Schleiermacher 
treats it (p. 295) as evincing a poor 
copy, made by some imitator of Plato, 
from the Protagoras. 
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Mendacious men (answers Hippias, to a string of questions, 
somewhat prolix) are capable, intelligent, wise: they are not 
incapable or ignorant. If a man be incapable of speaking 
falsely, or ignorant, he is not mendacious. Now the capable 
man is one who can make sure of doing what he wishes to do, 
at the time and occasion when he does wish it, without let or 
hindrance.' 

You, Hippias (says Sokrates), are expert on matters of 
arithmetic: you can make sure of answering truly 
any question put to you on the subject. You are 
better on the subject than the ignorant man, who 
cannot make sure of doing the same. But as you 
can make sure of answering truly, so likewise you 
can make sure of answering falsely, whenever 
you choose to do so. Now the ignorant man cannot 
make sure of answering falsely. He may, by reason 
of his ignorance, when he wishes to answer falsely, 
answer truly without intending it. You, therefore, the knowing 
the intelligent man and the good in arithmetic, are ignorant man 
better than the ignorant and the bad for both pur- sur of doing 
poses—for speaking falsely, and for speaking truly, te other. 

What is true about arithmetic, is true in other departments 
also. The only man who can speak falsely when- 
ever he chooses, is the man who can speak truly 
whenever he chooses. Now, the mendacious man, 
as we agreed, is the man who can speak falsely 
whenever he chooses. Accordingly, the mendacious 
man, and the veracious man, are the same. They 
are not different, still less opposite :—nay, the two epithets 
belong only to one and the same person. The veracious man 
is not better than the mendacious—seeing that he is one and 
the same.! 


This is con- 
tested by 
Sokrates. 
The veraci- 
ous man and 
the menda- 
cious man 
are one and 
the same. 
The only 
man who 
can answer 
truly if he 
chooses, is 
he who can 
also answer 
falsely if he 
chooses—. e. 


Analogy of 
special arts-- 
It is only the 
arithmetician 
who can 
speak falsely 
on a question 
of arithmetic 
when he 
chooses. 


i Plat. Hipp. Minor, 366 B-C. Adis ty Bovdduevos perdi Adve, 


k Plato, Hippias Minor, 306 E. Me- 
TEpov ob by Madore Wevdo10 Kan ce) 
Kara TadTa wevdH A€yous meph TOUT WY, 
Bovaduevos wWevdecda Kab pnd€more 
aAnd7 amoxplyecbau ; h 6 Gpabhs eis 
Aoytopovs Svvait” by ood BGAAov wWev- 
Secbar Bovropévov; 7) 5 wey duabhs mor- 


TaAN dy elrot tka, ei TUXOL, 51a Td 
bh <idévai—od Be 6 gopbs, elmep Bov- 
Aoto WevderOa, del Kata TH adTA Pev- 
5010 ; 

1 Plato, Hipp. Minor, 367 OC, 368 H, 
309 A-B 
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You see, therefore, Hippias, that the distinction which you 
drew and which you said that Homer drew, between Achilles 
and Odysseus, will not hold. You called Achilles veracious, 
and Odysseus, mendacious: but if one of the two epithets be- 
longs to either of them, the other must belong to him also.” 

Sokrates then tries to make out that Achilles speaks 
foi falsehood in the Iliad, and speaks it very cleverly, 


Sokrates because he does so in a way to escape detection 
respecting 


Achilles in from Odysseus himself. To this Hippias replies, 


the Iliad. He 


thinks that that if Achilles ever speaks falsehood, he does it 


Achilles 


speaks false- ] i i in- 
Ss innocently, without any purpose of cheating or in 


Hippias " juring any one; whereas the falsehoods of Odysseus 


maintains 


that if a s) " 7 * ‘ a = n 
tne davon. OtO delivered with fraudulent and wicked intent. 


speaks fulse- Tt ig impossible (he contends) that men who de- 


hood, it is 
with an in- 


with anim” ceive and do wrong wilfully and intentionally, 
pose, whereas 


pores should be better than those who do so unwillingly 


does the like and without design. The laws deal much more 


lent purpese- severely with the former than with the latter.° 
Upon this point, Hippias (says Sokrates), I dissent from 


Issuchere you entirely. I am, unhappily, a stupid person, 
taken. So- : 5 a 
taken. So- ho cannot find out the reality of things: and this 
tends that ° c 
these who = appears plainly enough when I come to talk with 
hurt, or = 6 : i 
cheat, orice. Wise men like you, for I always find myself differing 
wilfully, are 


better than from you. My only salvation consists in my earnest 
those who 


dothe like anxiety to put questions and learn from you, and in 
unwillingly. 


He entreats, my gratitude for your answers and teaching. I 
Hippias to 


enlighten biz think that those who hurt mankind, or cheat, or lie, 
his questions. or do wrong, wilfully—are better than those who 
do the same unwillingly. Sometimes, indeed, from my stu- 
pidity, the opposite view presents itself to me, and I become 
confused: but now, after talking with you, the fit of con- 
fidence has come round upon me again, to pronounce and 
characterise the persons who do wrong unwillingly, as worse 
than those who do wrong wilfully. I entreat you to heal this 
disorder of my mind. You will dome much more good than if 
you cured my body ofa distemper. But it will be useless for 


m Plat. Hipp. Minor, 369 B. n Plat. Hipp. Minor, 370 E. 
© Plat. Hipp. Minor, 372 A. 
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you to give me one of your long discourses: for I warn you that 
I cannot follow it. The only way to confer upon me real service, 
will be to answer my questions again, as you have hitherto 
done. Assist me, Eudikus, in persuading Hippias to do so. 

Assistance from me (says Hudikus) will hardly be needed, for 
Hippias professed himself ready to answer any man’s questions. 

Yes—I did so (replies Hippias)—but Sokrates always 
brings trouble into the debate, and proceeds like one disposed 
to do mischief. 

Eudikus repeats his request, and Hippias, in deference to 
him, consents to resume the task of answering.? 

Sokrates then produces a string of questions, with a view 
to show that those who do wrong wilfully, are better Questions of 


Sokrates— 


than those who do wrong unwillingly. He appeals multipliea 


to various analogies. In running, the good runner the spe 
is he who runs quickly, the bad runner is he who es 
run slowly. What is evil and base in running, is, to sp sig 
run slowly. It is the good runner who does this Pally she 
evil wilfully: it is the bad runner who does it un- (MO, 
willingly. The like is true about wrestling and (ySSn she 
other bodily exercises. He that is good in the Hee Sieg 
body, can work either strongly or feebly,—can do finebualy” 
either what is honourable or what is base; so that tices” 
when he does what is base, he does it wilfully. But he that is 
bad in the body does what is base unwillingly, not being 
able to help it." 

What is true about the bodily movements depending upon 
strength, is not less true about those depending on grace and 
elegance. To be wilfully ungraceful, belongs only to the 
well-constituted body: none but the badly-constituted body is 
ungraceful without wishing it. The same also, about the 
feet, voice, eyes, ears, nose : of these organs, those which act 
badly through will and intention, are preferable to those 
which act badly without will or intention. Lameness of feet 
is a misfortune and disgrace: feet which go lame only by 
intention are much to be preferred.’ 


P Plat. Hipp. Min. 373 B. Plat. Hipp. Min. 374 B. 
a Plat. Hipp. Min. 373 D-E. 8 Plat. Hipp. Min. 374 C-D. 
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Again, in the instruments which we use, a rudder or a 
bow,—or the animals about us, horses or dogs—those are 
better with which we work badly when we choose; those are 
worse, with which we work badly without design, and con- 
trary to our own wishes. 

It is better to have the mind of a bowman who misses his 
tis better mark by design, than that of one who misses when 
tohave the he tries to hit. The like about all other arts—the 


mind ofa 


bowmanwho physician, the harper, the flute-player. In each of 


misses his 


mark only b 47 1 j 7 
mark only by these artists, that mind is better, which goes wrong 


that of one S s <i 4 = 
that of one wilfully—that mind is worse, which goes wrong un- 


even when willingly, while wishing to go right. In regard to 
beta the minds of our slaves, we should all prefer those 
which go wrong only when they choose, to those which go 
wrong without their own choice.‘ , 

Having carried his examination through this string of ana- 
logous particulars, and having obtained from Hippias succes- 
sive answers—“ Yes—true in that particular case,” Sokrates 
proceeds to sum up the result : 

Sokr.—Well! should we not wish to have our own minds 
as good as possible? Hip.—yYes. Sokr.—We have seen 
that they will be better if they do mischief and go wrong 
wilfully, than if they do so unwillingly? H¢p.—But it will 
be dreadful, Sokrates, if the willing wrong-doers are to pass 
for better men than the unwilling. 

Sokr.-—Nevertheless—it seems so:—from what we have 
Dissent and said. Hp.—tIt does not seem so to me. Sokr.— 
oftippias. 1 thought that it would have seemed so to you, 
as it does to me. However, answer me once more — Is 
not justice either a certain mental capacity? or else know- 
ledge ? or both together?" Hep.—Yes! itis. Sokr.—If justice 
be a capacity of the mind, the more capable mind will also be 
the juster: and we have already seen that the more capable 
soul is the better. Hip.—We have. Sokr.—lIf it’ be know- 
ledge, the more knowing or wiser mind will of course be the 
juster: if it be a combination of both capacity and know- 


t Plat. Hipp. Min. 375 B-D. Kawocvvn odx)  Stvauls rls e 
u Plat. Hipp. Min. 375 D. 7 d:- | émorhun, ae pe s tls éeorw, 2) 
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ledge, that mind which is more capable as well as more 
knowing, will be the juster—that which is less capable and 
less knowing, will be the more unjust. Hip.—So it appears. 
Sokr.—Now we have shown that the more capable and know- 
ing mind is at once the better mind, and more competent to 
exert itself both ways—to do what is honourable as well 
as what is base—in every employment. Hip.—Yes. Sokr.— 
When, therefore, such a mind does what is base, it does so 
wilfully, through its capacity or intelligence, which we have 
seen to be of the nature of justice? Hzp.—lIt seems so. Sokr. 
—Doing base things, is acting unjustly: doing honourable 
things, is acting justly. Accordingly, when this more capable 
and better mind acts unjustly, it will do so wilfully; while 
the less capable and worse mind will do so without willing it ? 
Hip.—Apparently. 

Sokr.—Now the good man is he that has the good mind: 
the bad man is he that has the bad mind. It conctusion— 
belongs therefore to the good man to do wrong bat the god 


wilfully, to the bad man, to do wrong without wish- evil wilfunly : 


the bad man 


ing it—that is, if the good man be he that has the oes evil 
unwillingly. 


good mind? Hzp.—But that is unquestionable— Hippias can- 


not resist the 


that he has it. Sokr.—Accordingly, he that goes reasoning, 


but will not 


wrong and does base and unjust things wilfully, if accept the 


conclusion. 


there be any such character—can be no other than Sekratescon- 
the good man. Hip.—tI do not know how to con- perplexity. 

cede that to you, Sokrates.* Sokr.—Nor I, how to concede 
it to myself, Hippias: yet so it must appear to us, now at 
least, from the past debate. As I told you long ago, I waver 
hither and thither upon this matter; my conclusions never 
remain the same. No wonder indeed that I and other vulgar 
men waver: but if you wise men waver also, that becomes a 
fearful mischief even to us, since we cannot even by coming 


to you escape from our embarrassment.’ 





I will here again remind the reader, that in this, as in the 
other dialogues, the real speaker is Plato throughout: and 


x Plat. Hipp. Min. 375 E, 376 B. y Plato, Hipp. Min. 376 C. 
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that it is he alone, who prefixes the different names to words 
determined by himself. 

Now, if the dialogue just concluded had come down to us 
with the parts inverted, and with the reasoning of 


the dig, Sokrates assigned to Hippias, most critics would 
had been | probably have produced it as a tissue of sophistry 
dialogue justifying the harsh epithets which they bestow 
been cited upon the Athenian Sophists—as persons who con- 
aspecimen sidered truth and falsehood to be on a par—sub- 


einer yerters of morality—and corruptors of the youth of 


the Sophists. A thens.2 But as we read it, all that, which in the 
mouth of Hippias would have passed for sophistry, is here 
put forward by Sokrates; while Hippias not only resists his 
conclusions, and adheres to the received ethical sentiment 
tenaciously, even when he is unable to defend it, but hates 
the propositions forced upon him, protests against the perverse 
captiousness of Sokrates,and requires much pressing to induce 
him to continue the debate. Upon the views adopted by the 
critics, Hippias ought to receive credit for this conduct, as a 
friend of virtue and morality. To me, such reluctance to 
debate appears a defect rather than a merit; but I cite the 


z Accordingly one of the Platonic 
critics, Schwalbe (Giuvres de Platon, 
p. 116), explains Plato’s purpose in the 
Hippias Minor by saying, that So- 
krates here serves out to the Sophists 
a specimen of their own procedure, and 
gives them an example of sophistical 
dialectic, by defending a sophistical 
thesis in a sophistical manner: That 
he chooses and demonstrates at length 
the thesis—the liar is not different 
from the truth-teller—as an exposure 
of the sophistical art of proving the 
contrary of any given proposition, and 
for the purpose of deriding and un- 
masking the false morality of Hippias, 
who in this dialogue talks reasonably 
enough. 

Schwalbe, while he affirms that this 
is the purpose of Plato, admits that 
the part here assigned to Sokrates is 
unworthy of him; and Steinhart main- 
tains that Plato never could have had 
any such purpose, “however frequent- 
ly” (Steinhart says) “sophistical arti- 
fices may occur in this conversation of 





Sokrates, which artifices Sokrates no 
more disdained to employ than any 
other philosopher orrhetorician of that 
day” (‘‘so haufig auch in seinen Eror- 
terungen sophistische Kunstgriffe yor- 
kommen mogen, die Sokrates eben so 
wenig verschmiaht hat, als irgend ein 
Philosoph oder Redekiinstler dieser 
Zeit.”) Steinhart, Hinleitung zum 
Hipp. Minor, p. 109. 

I do not admit the purpose here 
ascribed to Plato by Schwalbe, but I 
refer to the passage as illustrating what 
Platonic critics think of the reasoning 
assigned to Sokrates in the Hippias 
Minor, and the hypotheses which they 
introduce to colour it. 

The passage cited from Steinhart 
also—that Sokrates no more disdained 
to employ sophistical artifices than any 
other philosopher or rhetorician of the 
age—is worthy of note, as coming from 
one who is so very bitter in his invec- 
tives against the sophistry of the per- 
sons called Sophists, of which we have 
no specimens left. 
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dialogue as illustrating what I have already said in another 
place—that Sokrates and Plato threw out more startling 
novelties in ethical doctrine, than either Hippias or Prota- 
goras, or any of the other persons denounced as Sophists. 
That Plato intended to represent this accomplished Sophist 
as humiliated by Sokrates, is evident enough: and Sueepael 
the words put into his mouth are suited to this pur- Purrese of 


the dialogue 
pose. The eloquent lecturer, so soon as his admir- —Hippias 


humiliated 

ing crowd of auditors has retired, proves unable to PY Sokrates. 
parry the questions of a single expert dialectician who re- 
mains behind, upon a matter which appears to him almost 
self-evident, and upon which every one (from Homer down- 
ward) agrees with him. Besides this, however, Plato is not 
satisfied without making him say very simple and absurd 
things. All this is the personal, polemical, comic scope of 
the dialogue. It lends (whether well-placed or not) a certain 
animation and variety, which the author naturally looked 
out for, in an aggregate of dialogues all handling analogous 
matters about man and society. 

But though the polemical purpose of the dialogue is thus 
plain, its philosophical purpose perplexes the critics consider- 
ably. They do not like to see Sokrates employing sophistry 
against the Sophists: that is, as they think, casting out devils 
by the help of Beelzebub. And certainly, upon the theory 
which they adopt, respecting the relation between Plato and 
Sokrates on one side, and the Sophists on the other, I think 
this dialogue is very difficult to explain. But I do not think 
it is difficult, upon a true theory of the Platonic writings. 

In a former chapter, I tried to elucidate the general cha- 
racter and purpose of those Dialogues of Search, pnitosophicat 


purpose of 
which occupy more than half the Thrasyllean Canon, the dialogue 
O —theory of 
and of which we have already reviewed two or three theDialogues 
: “1: A of Search 
specimens—Euthyphron, Alkibiadés, &e. We have generally, 
and 0 
isti ished by the absence of Knowledge 
seen that they are distinguish y Knowledge 


any affirmative conclusion: that they prove nothing, by Plato. 

but only, at the most, disprove one or more supposable solu- 
tions: that they are not processes in which one man who 
knows communicates his knowledge to ignorant hearers, but 
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in which all are alike ignorant, and all are employed, either 
in groping, or guessing, or testing the guesses of the rest. 
We have farther seen that the value of these Dialogues 
depends upon the Platonic theory about knowledge; that 
Plato did not consider any one to know, who could not explain 
to others all that he knew, reply to the cross-examination of 
a Sokratic Elenchus, and cross-examine others to test their 
knowledge: that knowledge in this sense could not be at- 
tained by hearing, or reading, or committing to memory a 
theorem, together with the steps of reasoning which directly 
conducted to it:—but that there was required, besides, an 
acquaintance with many counter-theorems, each having more 
or less appearance of truth; as well as with various embar- 
rassing aspects and plausible delusions on the subject, which 
an expert cross-examiner would not fail to urge. Unless you 
are practised in meeting all the difficulties which he can 
devise, you cannot be said to know. Moreover, it is in this 
last portion of the conditions of knowledge, that most aspi- 
rants are found wanting. 

Now the Greater and Lesser Hippias are peculiar speci- 
rast oiae ens of these Dialogues of Search, and each serves 
isan exem- the purpose above indicated. The Greater Hippias 


plification of 


this theory— ns ry am Eke 
this theory— enumerates a string of tentatives, each one of which 


forth a case ends in acknowledged failure: the Lesser Hippias 


of confusion, 


iivimaiity enunciates a thesis, which Sokrates proceeds to de- 


lear i 5 ‘ C . . 
Confusion. Monstrate, by plausible arguments such as Hippias 


shown up in 


the Lesser 18 forced to admit. But though Hippias admits 
pene each successive step, he still mistrusts the con- 
Greater’ clusion, and suspects that he has been misled—a 
feeling which Plato* describes elsewhere as being frequent 


among the respondents of Sokrates. Nay, Sokrates himself 


& Plato, Republ. vi. 487 B. opdAua Kat evdytiov Tois mpdrois ava- 
Kal 6 Adeluavros,"O Zodxpares, pn, | pdivecOa . . . ered rdye GANOes ovdey 
mpds ev Taira cor ovdels by ofds 7° ety | Tt wayyov TabTy exe. 
avrevmeiy: "AMAA yap Toldvde TL mdo- This passage, attesting the effect of 


xovow of akovoytes éExdorore & viv | the Sokratic examination upon the 
A€yeiss Hyovvra d¢ dmeiplay Tod épw- | minds of auditors, ought to be laid to 
Tay Kal dmoxplyecOa, brd tod Adyou | heart by those Platonic crities who 
map EKaoTOV Td XPriee ouucpdy map- | denounced the Sophists for generating 
ayouevot, AOpoic0evTwy T&y opKpay | Scepticism and uncertainty. 

em redevtiis Tay Adywv, pméya Td 
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shares in the mistrust—presents himself as an unwilling pro- 
pounder of arguments which force themselves upon him, 
and complains of his own mental embarrassment. Now you 
may call this sophistry, if you please; and you may silence 
its propounders by calling them hard names. But such 
ethical prudery—hiding all the uncomfortable logical puzzles 
which start up when you begin to analyse an established sen- 
timent, and treating them as non-existent because you refuse 
to look at them—is not the way to attain what Plato calls 
knowledge. If there be any argument, the process of which 
seems indisputable, while yet its conclusion contradicts, or 
seems to contradict, what is known upon other evidence—the 
full and patient analysis of that argument is indispensable, 
before you can become master of the truth and able to defend 
it. Until you have gone through such analysis, your mind 
must remain in that state of confusion which is indicated by 
Sokrates at the end of the Lesser Hippias. As it is a part of 
the process of Search, to travel in the path of the Greater 
Hippias—that is, to go through a string of erroneous solu- 
tions, each of which can be proved, by reasons shown, to be 
erroneous: so it is an equally important part of the same 
process, to travel in the path of the Lesser Hippias—that is, 
to acquaint ourselves with all those arguments, bearing on 
the case, in which two contrary conclusions appear to be both 
of them plausibly demonstrated, and in which therefore we 
cannot as yet determine which of them is erroneous—or 
whether both are not erroneous. The Greater Hippias ex- 
hibits errors,—the Lesser Hippias puts before us confusion. 
With both these enemies the Searcher for truth must contend: 
and Bacon tells us, that confusion is the worst enemy of the 
two— Citius emergit veritas ex errore, quam ex confusione.” 
Plato, in the Lesser Hippias, having in hand a genuine 
Sokratic thesis, does not disdain to invest Sokrates with the 
task (sophistical, as some call it, yet not the less useful and 
instructive) of setting forth at large this case of confusion, 
and avowing his inability to clear it up. It is enough for 


> Plato, Hipp. Minor, 373 B; also the last sentence of the dialogue. 
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Sokrates that he brings home the painful sense of confusion 
to the feelings of his hearer as well as to his own. In that 
painful sentiment lies the stimulus provocative of farther 
intellectual effort. The dialogue ends; but the process of 
search, far from ending along with it, is emphatically declared 
to be unfinished, and to be in a condition not merely unsatis- 
factory but intolerable, not to be relieved except by farther 
investigation, which thus becomes a necessary sequel. 

There are two circumstances which lend particular interest 
to this dialogue—Hippias Minor. 1. That the thesis out of 
which the confusion arises, is one which we know to have 
been laid down by the historical Sokrates himself. 2. That 
Aristotle expressly notices this thesis, as well as the dialogue 
in which it is contained, and combats it. 

Sokrates in his conversation with the youthful Euthy- 
demus (in the Xenophontic Memorabilia) maintains, 


The thesis 

mamaned that of two persons, each of whom deceives his 
Sokrates, is = ‘ ; 4 : * 

ates afc friends in a manner to produce mischief, the one 
by the tis- who does so wilfully is not so unjust as the one who 
krates in th oa Wy : - . 
Xenophontic. does so unwillingly. Euthydemus (like Hippias 


Memorabilia. in this dialogue) maintains the opposite, but is re- 
futed by Sokrates; who argues that justice is a matter to be 
learnt and known like letters; that the lettered man, who 
has learnt and knows letters, can write wrongly when he 
chooses, but never writes wrongly unless he chooses—while 
it is only the unlettered man who writes wrongly unwillingly 
and without intending it: that in like manner the just man, 
he that has learnt and knows justice, never commits injustice 
unless when he intends it—while the unjust man, who has 
not learnt and does not know justice, commits injustice 
whether he will or not. It is the just man therefore, and 


¢ See the passage in Republic, vii. | Edy, 4) 6 deer ; 


523-524, where the 7b mapardAntioy 
Kad eyeptikdy Tis vonoews is declared 
to arise from the pain of a felt con- 
tradiction. 
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The natural meaning of ézi BAaBR 
would be, “for the purpose of mis- 
chief;” and Schneider, in his Index, 
gives “nocendi causa.” But in that 
meaning the question would involve 
an impossibility, for the words 6 &Kcwy 
exclude any such purpose. 
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none but the just man (Sokrates maintains), who commits 
injustice knowingly and wilfully: it is the unjust man who © 
commits injustice without wishing or intending it.° 

This is the same view which is worked out by the Platonic 
Sokrates in the Hippias Minor: beginning with the anti- 
thesis between the veracious and mendacious man (as So- 
krates begins in Xenophon) ; and concluding with the general 
result—that it belongs to the good man to do wrong wilfully, 
to the bad man to do wrong unwillingly. 

Aristotle,f in commenting upon this doctrine of the Hip- 
pias Minor, remarks justly, that Plato understands aristotie 
the epithets veracious and mendacious in a sense a 
different from that which they usually bear. Plato aii te 
understands the words as designating one who can tell the 
truth if he chooses—one who can speak falsely if he chooses: 
and in this sense he argues plausibly that the two epithets 
go together, and that no man can be mendacious unless he 
be also yeracious. Aristotle points out that the epithets in 
their received meaning are applied, not to the power itself, 
but to the habitual and intentional use of that power. The 
power itself is doubtless presupposed or implied as one con- 
dition to the applicability of the epithets, and is one common 
condition to the applicability of both epithets: but the dis- 
tinction, which they are intended to draw, regards the in- 
tentions and dispositions with which the power is employed. 
So also Aristotle observes that Plato’s conclusion—* He that 
does wrong wilfully is a better man than he that does wrong 
unwillingly,” is falsely collected from induction or analogy. 
The analogy of the special arts and accomplishments, upon 
which the argument is built, is not applicable. Better has 
reference, not to the amount of intelligence but to the dis- 
positions and habitual intentions; though it presupposes a 
certain state and amount of intelligence as indispensable. 

Both Sokrates and Plato (in many of his dialogues) commit 
the error of which the above is one particular manifestation 
—that of dwelling exclusively on the intellectual conditions 


e Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2, 19-22. a. 8; compare Ethic. Nikomach. iv. p. 
f Aristotel. Metaphys, A. p. 1025, | 1127, b. 10. 
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of human conduct,’ and omitting to give proper attention 
to the emotional and volitional, as essentially co- 
operating or preponderating in the complex mean- 
ing of ethical attributes. The reasoning ascribed to 
the Platonic Sokrates in the Hippias Minor exem- 
plifies this one-sided view. What he says is true, 
but it is only a part of the truth. When he speaks 
of a person “who does wrong unwillingly,” he seems to have 
in view one who does wrong without knowing that he does so: 
one whose intelligence is so defective that he does not know 
when he speaks truth and when he speaks falsehood. Now 
a person thus unhappily cireumstanced must be regarded as 
half-witted or imbecile, coming under that head which the 
Xenophontic Sokrates called madness :" unfit to perform any 
part in society, and requiring to be placed under tutelage. 
Compared with such a person, the opinion of the Platonic 
Sokrates may be defended—that the mendacious person, who 
can tell truth when he chooses, is the better of the two in 
the sense of less mischievous or dangerous. But he is the 
object of a very different sentiment ; moreover, this is not 
the comparison present to our minds when we call one man 
veracious, another man mendacious. 


Mistake of 
Sokrates and 
Plato in 
dwelling too 
exclusively 
on the intel- 
lectual con- 
ditions of 
human con- 
duct. 


We always assume, in 
every one, a measure of intelligence equal or superior to the 
admissible minimum; under such assumption, we compare 
two persons, one of whom speaks to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, the other, contrary to his knowledge and belief. 
We approve the former and disapprove the latter, according 
to the different intention and purpose of each (as Aristotle 
observes) ; that is, looking at them under the point of view 
of emotion and volition—which is logically distinguishable 


from the intelligence, though 
with it. 
Again, the analogy of the 


g Aristotle has very just observa- 
tions on these views of Sokrates, and 
on the incompleteness of his viewswhen 
he resolved all virtue into knowledge, 
all vice into ignorance. See, among 
other passages, Aristot. Hthica Magna. 
i, 1182, a. 16, 1183, b. 9, 1190, b. 28; 


always acting in conjunction, 


special arts, upon which the 


Ethic. Eudem. i. 1216, b. 4. The 
remarks of Aristotle upon Sokrates 
and Plato evince a real progress in 
ethical theory. 

» Xenoph. Memor. iii. 9, 7. robs 
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Platonic Sokrates dwells in the Hippias Minor, fails in sus- 
taining his inference. By a good runner, wrestler, as: 

‘ y rely 
harper, singer, speaker, &c., we undoubtedly mean ee ca 
one who can, if he pleases, perform some one of ones 
these operations well ; although he can also, if he ‘ene note 
pleases, perform them badly. But the epithets good aah ee 
or bad, in this case, consider exclusively that ele- tscrres, 
ment which was left out, and leave out that element ’™* 
which was exclusively considered, in the former case. The 
good singer is declared to stand distinguished from the bad 

- singer, or from the idiérne, who, if he sings at all, will cer- 
tainly sing badly, by an attribute belonging to his intelligence 
and vocal organs. To sing well is a special accomplishment, 
which is possessed only by a few, and which no man is blamed 
for not possessing. The distinction between such special ac- 
complishments, and justice or rectitude of behaviour, is well 
brought out in the speech which Plato puts into the mouth 
of the Sophist Protagoras (dialogue Protagoras).' “The 
special artists” (he says) “are few in number: one of them 
is sufficient for many private citizens. But every citizen, 
without exception, must possess justice and a sense of shame : 
if he does not, he must be put away as a nuisance—otherwise, 
society could not be maintained.” ‘The special artist is a 
citizen also; and as such, must be subject to the obligations 
binding on all citizens universally. In predicating of him 
that he is good or bad as a citizen, we merely assume him to 
possess the average intelligence of the community; and the 
epithet declares whether his emotional and volitional attri- 
butes exceed, or fall short of, the minimum required in the 
application of that intelligence to his social obligations. It 
is thus that the words good or bad when applied to him as a 
citizen, have a totally different bearing from that which the 
same words have when applied to him in his character of 
special artist. 

The value of these debates in the Platonic dialogues con- 
sists in their raising questions like the preceding, for the 
i Plato, Protagoras, p. 322. 
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reflection of the reader—whether the Platonic Sokrates may 


Vaiue ota OF may not be represented as taking what we think 


Dislogueof the right view of the question. For a Dialogue of 
it shall be it 7 i = 
oo Search, the great merit is, that it should be sugges 
Jimi tive: that it should bring before our attention the 
before us eonditions requisite for a right and proper use of 
eerie these common ethical epithets, and the state of 
under review. 


circumstances which is tacitly implied whenever 
any one uses them. No man ever learns to reflect upon the 
meaning of such familiar epithets, which he has been using 
all his life—unless the process be forced upon his attention 
by some special conversation which brings home to him an 
uncomfortable sentiment of perplexity and contradiction. If 
a man intends to acquire any grasp of ethical or political 
theory, he must render himself master, not only of the sound 
arguments and the guiding analogies, but also of the unsound 
arguments and the misleading analogies, which bear upon 
each portion of it. 

There is one other point of similitude deserving notice, 
between the Greater and Lesser Hippias. In both 
of them, Hippias makes special complaint of So- 
krates for breaking the question in pieces and 
picking out the minute puzzling fragments—instead of keep- 
ing it together as a whole, and applying to it the predicates 
which it merits when so considered.* Here is the standing 
antithesis between Rhetoric and Dialectic: between those 
unconsciously acquired mental combinations which are poured 
out in eloquent, impressive, unconditional, and undistinguish- 
ing generalities—and the logical analysis which resolves the 
generality into its specialties, bringing to view inconsist- 
encies, contradictions, limits, qualifications, &c. I have 
already touched upon this at the close of the Greater Hippias. 

k Plato, Hippias Min. 369 B. *0 
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between 
Rhetoric and 
Dialectic. 


function of the Dialectician. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HIPPARCHUS—MINOS. 


In these two dialogues, Plato sets before us two farther speci- 
mens of that error and confusion which beset the enquirer 
during his search after “reasoned truth.” Sokrates forces 
upon the attention of a companion two of the most familiar 
words of the market-place, to see whether a clear explanation ° 
of their meaning can be obtained. 

In the dialogue called Hipparchus, the debate turns on the 
definition of ro piroxepdic or 6 pAoKeponco—the Bipparcics 
love of gain or the loverof gain. Sokrates asks his Wyusi> 


C : definiti f 
Companion to define the word. The Companion tveror° 


replies—He is one who thinks it right to gain from an ae 
things worth nothing. Does he do this (asks So- right to gain 
krates) knowing that the things are worth nothing? worm no. 


: i . z thing. So- 
or not knowing? If the latter, he is simply igno- kates cross- 
examines 


rant. He knows it perfectly well (is the reply). upon this 


explanation. 


He is cunning and wicked; and it is because he No man 


expects to 


cannot resist the temptation of gain, that he has the gain from 
things which 


impudence to make profit by such things, though be knows to 


well aware that they are worth nothing. Sokr,— nothing: in 


this sense, 


Suppose a husbandman, knowing that the plant 9 manis 
which he is tending is worthless—and yet thinking 5. 

that he ought to gain by it: does not that correspond to your 
description of the lover of gain? Comp.—The lover of gain, 
Sokrates, thinks that he ought to gain from everything. 
Sokr.—Do not answer in that reckless manner, as if you 
had been wronged by any one; but answer with attention. 
You agree that the lover of gain knows the value of that 


from which he intends to derive proft ; and that the husband- 


a Plato, Hipparch. 225. of &y Kepdalvew atia@ow amd trav undevds atlor. 
b Plato, Hipparch. 225 E. 
2D 2 
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man is the person cognizant of the value of plants. Comp.— 
Yes: Lagree. Sokr.—Do not therefore attempt, you are so 
young, to deceive an old man like me, by giving answers not 
in conformity with your own admissions ; but tell me plainly, 
Do you believe that the experienced husbandman, when he 
knows that he is planting a tree worth nothing, thinks that 
he shall gain by it? Comp.—o, certainly: I do not be- 
lieve it. 

Sokrates then proceeds to multiply illustrations to the same 
general point. The good horseman does not expect to gain 
by worthless food given to his horse: the good pilot, by 
worthless tackle put into his ship: the good commander, by 
worthless arms delivered to his soldiers: the good fifer, 
harper, bowman, by employing worthless instruments of their 
respective arts, if they know them to be worthless. 

None of these persons (concludes Sokrates) correspond to 
Gain is goa. your description of the lover of gain. Where then 
Joveegood; can you find a lover of gain? On your explana- 


therefore all . . 
reac tion, no man is so.° Comp.—tI mean, Sokrates, 


gi” ~~ that. the lovers of gain are those, who, through 
greediness, long eagerly for things altogether petty and 
worthless; and thus display a love of gain.4 Sokr.—Not 
surely knowing them to be worthless—for this we have 
shown to be impossible—but ignorant that they are worth- 
less, and believing them to be valuable. Comp.—It appears 
so. Sokr.—Now gain is the opposite of loss: and loss is evil 
and hurt to every one: therefore gain (as the opposite of 
loss) is good. Comp.—Yes. Sokr.—It appears then that the 
lovers of good are those whom you call lovers of gain? 
Comp.—Yes: it appears so. Sokr.—Do not you yourself love 
good—all good things? Comp.—Certainly. Sokr——And I 
too, and every one else. All men love good things, and 
hate evil. Now we agreed that gain was a good: so that by 
this reasoning it appears that all men are lovers of gain— 
while by the former reasoning, we made out that none were 

c Plat. Hipparch. 226 D. amAnotias kal wav cuixp& Kad oAdtyou 
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so.° Which of the two shall we adopt, to avoid error? Comp. 
—We shall commit no error, Sokrates, if we rightly con- 
ceive the lover of gain. He is one who busies himself upon, 
and seeks to gain from, things from which good men do 
not venture to gain. 

Sokr.—But, my friend, we agreed just now, that gain was 
a good, and that all men always love good. It Apparent 
follows therefore, that good men as well as others Sonate 
love all gains, if gains are good things. Comp.— companion 


Not, certainly, those gains by which they will after- deceive him. 


Accusation 


wards be hurt. Sokr—Be hurt: you mean, by is retortea 
which they will become losers. Comp.—tl mean Sokrates. 
that and nothing else. Sokr.—Do they become losers by gain, 
or by loss? Comp.—By both: by loss, and by evil gain. Sokr. 
—Does it appear to you that any useful and good thing is 
evil? Comp.—No. Sokr.—Well! we agreed just now that 
gain was the opposite of loss, which was evil; and that, being 
the opposite of evil, gain was good. Comp.—That was what 
we agreed. Sokr.—You see how it is: you are trying to 
deceive me: you purposely contradict what we just now 
agreed upon. Oomp.—Not at all, by Zeus: on the con- 
trary, it is you, Sokrates, who deceive me, wriggling up 
and down in your talk, I cannot tell how.f Sokr.— Be 
careful what you say: I should be very culpable, if I dis- 
obeyed a good and wise monitor. Comp.—Whom do you 
mean: and what do you mean? Sokr.—Hipparchus, son 
of Peisistratus. 

Sokrates then deseribes at some length the excellent cha- 
racter of Hipparchus: his beneficent rule, his wisdom, Precept in- 


scribed for- 


his anxiety for the moral improvement of the Athe- meny by 
Hipparchus 


nians: the causes, different from what was com- the Peisis- 


tratid—never 


monly believed, which led to his death; and the deceives 


P < ; friend. Eu- 
wholesome precepts which he during his life had ey ore 
caused to be inscribed on various busts of Hermes Sokrates. 

e Plat. Hipparch. 227 C. ‘Eratp. Ov pa AP, & Swéxpares: 
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throughout Attica. One of these busts or Herme bore the 
words—Do not deceive a friend.’ 

The Companion resumes:—Apparently, Sokrates, either 
you do not account me your friend, or you do not obey Hip- 
parchus: for you are certainly deceiving me in some un- 
accountable way in your talk. You cannot persuade me to 
the contrary. 

Sokr.—Well then! in order that you may not think your- 
sokrates al- self deceived, you may take back any move that 
panion to 
ofhisan. Which of your admissions do you wish to retract— 
companion That all men desire good things? That loss (to be 
affirms that ; : psa he - 
some gainis a loser) is evil? That gain is the opposite of loss: 
gainisevil. that to gain is the opposite of to lose? 
gain, as being the opposite of evil, is a good thing? Comp. 
—No. I do not retract any one of these. Sokr.—You think 
Comp.—Yes, that is what I do think." Sokr.—Well, I give 
you back that move: let it stand as you say. Some gain is 
good: other gain is bad. But surely the good gain is no 


Se Ao you choose, as if we were playing at draughts. 
swers. The 

good, other That + 
then, it appears, that some gain is good, other gain evil? 
more gain, than the bad gain: both are gain, alike and 


equally. Comp.—How do you mean? 
Sokrates then illustrates his question by two or three 


analogies. 


& Plat. Hipparch. 228 B-229 D. 

The picture here given of Hip- 
parchus deserves notice. We are in- 
formed that he was older than his 
brother Hippias, which was the general 
belief at Athens, as Thucydides (i. 20, 
vi. 58) affirms, though himself contra- 
dicting it, and affirming that Hippias 
was theelder brother. Plato however 
agrees with Thucydides in this point, 
that the three years after the assassina- 
tion of Hipparchus, during which 
Hippias ruled alone, were years of 
oppression and tyranny; and that the 
hateful recollection of the Peisistra- 
tide, which always survived in the 
minds of the Athenians, was derived 
from these three last years. 

The picture which Plato here gives 





Bad food is just as much food, as good food: 


of Hipparchus is such as we might 
expect froma philosopher. Hedwells 
upon the pains which Hipparchus took 
to have the recitation of the Homeric 
poems made frequent and complete; 
also upon his intimacy with the poets 
Anakreon and Simonides. The colour- 
ing which Plato gives to the intimacy 
between Aristogeiton and Harmodius 
is also peculiar. The éepacrijs is repre- 
sented by Plato as eager for the educa- 
tion and improvement of the épéuevos; 
and the jealousy felt towards Hip- 
parchusis described as arising from the 
distinguished knowledge and abilities 
of Hipparchus, which rendered him so 
much superior and more effective as 
an educator. 


n Plat. Hipparch. 229 BE, 230 A. 
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bad drink, as much as good drink: a good man is no more 


man than a bad man.' Questions by 
5 é 5 Sokrates— 
Sokr.—In like manner, bad gain, and good gain, Bad gain is 
gain,as much 


are (both of them) gain alike—neither of them more 4s 004 gain. 


: What is the 
or less than the other. Such being the case, what cot 
is that common quality possessed by both, which virw of 


induces you to call them by the same name Gain? k are called 
; Gain ? Every 


Would you call Gain any acquisition which one ®disition, 


made with 


makes either with a smaller outlay or with no out- no oufy, 


lay at all?' Comp.—Yes. I should call that gain. cpanel * 


lay, is gain. 
Sokr—For example, if after being at a banquet, Objections 
not only without any outlay, but receiving an excel- vit timbar- 
lent dinner, you acquire an illness? Comp.—Not at ee, 
all: that is no gain. Sokr.—But if from the banquet you 
acquire health, would that be gain or loss? Comp.—It would 
be gain. Sokr.—Not every acquisition therefore is gain, 
but only such acquisitions as are good and not evil: if the 
acquisition be evil, it is loss. Comp.—Exactly so. Sokr.— 
Well, now, you see, you are come round again to the very 
same point: Gain is good. Loss is evil. Comp.—I am 
puzzled what to say." Sokr.—You have good reason to be 
puzzled. 
But tell me: you say that if a man lays out little and 


acquires much, that is gain? Comp.—Yes: but not: itis essential 
oyna ° . . Z sate : to gain, that 
if it be evil: it is gain, if it be good, like gold tne acquisi- 
° : tion made 
or silver. Sokr.—I will ask you about gold and shat be 

& . greater not 
silver. Suppose a man by laying out one pound merely in 
A A 5 A 6 quantity, but 
of gold acquires two pounds of silver, is 1¢ gain slsoin value 
. . an the out- 

or loss? Comp.—lIt is loss, decidedly, Sokrates: lay. The 


valuable is 


gold is twelve times the value of silver. Sokr,— the profitable 


> —the pro- 
Nevertheless he has acquired more: double is more fitalleis the 
than half. Comp.—Not in value: double silver is clusion comes 


not more than half gold. Sokr.—It appears then Gain is Good. 
that we must include value as essential to gain, not merely 


i Plato, Hipparch. 230 C. obv, @s mdAw TepiTpexes eis TH adTI— 
k Plat. Hipparch. 230 E. 8a ri| 7d piv KépSos ayabby palvera, 7 Se 
mote dypdtepa ata Képdos Karcis ; wl | Cnula Kady ; 
ravtToy ev &uportepots bpav ; ‘Eraip. “Amop® éywye 6, 71 elrw. 
1 Plat. Hipparch. 231 A. So. Obk &dlkws ye ob daropav. 
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quantity. The valuable is gain: the valueless is no gain. 
The valuable is that which is valuable to possess: is that the 
profitable, or the unprofitable ? Comp.—It is the profitable. 
Sokr.—But the profitable is good? Comp.—yYes: it is. 
Sokr.—Why then, here, the same conclusion comes back to 
us as agreed, for the third or fourth time. The gainful is 
good. Comp.—lIt appears so." 

Sokr.—Let me remind you of what has passed. You con- 


Recapitua. tended that good men did not wish to acquire all 
dantehas sorts of gain, but only such as were good, and not 
sireunis such as were evil. But now, the debate has com- 
thatthereis pelled us to acknowledge that all gains are good, 
‘Au'merare Whether small or great. Comp.—As for me, So- 
gin. No krates, the debate has compelled me rather than 
een persuaded me.° Sokr.—Presently, perhaps, it may 
proached for 


beingso. even persuade you. But now, whether you have 


The com- 


panion is been persuaded or not, you at least concur with me 


compelled to 


admit this, in affirming that all gains, whether small or great, 
though he 


declares that are good. That all good men wish for all good 


persuaded. things. Comp.—I do concur. Sokr.—But you 
yourself stated that evil men love all gains, small and great ? 
Comp.—-I said so. Sokr.—According to your doctrine then, 
all men are lovers of gain, the good men as well as the evil? 
Comp.—Apparently so. Sokr.—It is therefore wrong to 
reproach any man as a lover of gain: for the person who 
reproaches is himself a lover of gain, just as much. 

The Minos, like the Hipparchus, is a dialogue carried on 
Minos. Ques- between Sokrates and a companion not named. It 


tion put by 
Sokrates to relates to Law, or The Law— 


the compa-_ 4 

Toe Whine _Sokr.—What is Law (asks Sokrates)? Comp.— 
host’ Respecting what sort of Law do you enquire (re- 
quatenus 


fiw: What Plies the Companion)? Sokr.—What! is there any 


a on econ di erence be ween on a a anoth T A) 
* . . f ( \ ld 


n Plato, Hipparch. 231 D-H, 232 A. ‘Eratp. Hydykake yap, & Sdxpares, 
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does not differ from gold, so far as the being gold is concerned 
—nor stone from stone, so far as being stone is concerned. 
In like manner, one law does not differ from another, all are 
the same, in so far as each is Law alike :—not, one of them 
more, and another less. It is about‘this as a whole that I 
ask you—What is Law ? 

Comp.—What should Law be, Sokrates, other than the 
various assemblage of consecrated and binding cus- 4)... 
toms and beliefs?? Sokr.—Do you think, then, '™3s 


1. The con- 
secrated and 


that discourse is, the things spoken: that sight is, inding cos 


toms. 2. The 


the things seen? that hearing is, the things heard? 20.74 tns 
Or are they not distinct, in each of the three cases (Yi 
—and is not Law also one thing, the various cus- "°” 
toms and beliefs another? Comp.—Yes! I now think that 
they are distinct.1 Sokr.—Law is that whereby these binding 
customs become binding. What is it? Comp.—Law can be 
nothing else than the public resolutions and decrees promul- 
gated among us. Law is the decree of the city." Sokr.—You 
mean, that Law is social opinion. Comp.—Yes—l do. 
Sokr.—Perhaps you are right: but let us examine. You 


call some persons wise:—they are wise through ross-exami- 
c ° : tion b 
wisdom. You call some just:—they are just, Sokrates— 
. s : Just and law- 
through justice. In like manner, the lawfully-be- Salle peace 
i ing men are 
having men are so through law: the lawless men. 0 through 
law: unjust 
are so through lawlessness. Now the lawfully-be- and tawiess 
. . ° men are so 
having men are just: the lawless men are unjust, through the 
; y . 5 absence of 
Comp.—It is so. Sokr.—Justice and law, are highly law. | Law 
its 5 ; 3 is highly 
honourable: injustice and lawlessness, highly dis- honourable 


and useful : 


honourable: the former preserves cities, the latter lawlessness 


is ruinous. 


ruins them. Comp.—Yes—it does. Sokr.—Well, Accordingly, 
ecrees 


then! we must consider law as something honour- of the city 


able; and seek after it, under the assumption that opinion— 


cannot be 


it is a good thing. You defined law to be the decree '™w. 
of the city: Are not some decrees good, others evil? Comp.— 


P Plato, Minos, 313 E. Tl ody dyyo | dus to ra dpdmeva, 80 vépuos to T& vopu- 
vopos etn bv, GAN A Te vourCdueva ; Comeva, ke. 

4 Plato, Minos, 314 B-C. r Plato, Minos, 314 B. émeid) vou 

I pass over here an analogy started | 7a vourCdueva voulCera, the bvTe TH 
by Sokrates in his next question ;—as | véu voul erat ; 
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Unquestionably. Sokr.—But we have already said that law 
is not evil. Comp.—tI admit it. Sokr.—It is incorrect there- 
fore to answer, as you did broadly, that law is the decree of 
An evil decree cannot be law. Comp.—t see that 
set 

¢ill—I think, myself, that law is opinion of some 


Suggestion Sort; and since it is not evil opinion, it must be good 
tyre Opinion. Now good opinion is true opinion: and 
Iierty true opinion is, the finding out of reality. Comp.—l 
cpinenis admit it. Sokr.—Law therefore wishes or tends to 
orthefinding be, the finding out of reality.' Comp.—But, Sokrates, 
Taw there if law is the finding out of reality —ifwe have therein 
a already found out realities—how comes it that all 
pat pereatieys communities of men do not use the same laws re- 


does not al-  gpecting the same matters ? Sokr.—The law does 


ways succeed 


indoingso. not the less wish or tend to find out realities; but it 
is unable to do so. That is, if the fact be true as you state— 
that we change our laws, and do not all of us use the same. 
Comp.—Surely, the fact as a fact is obvious enough." 

(The Companion here enumerates some remarkable local 


Orjection + rites, venerable in one place, abhorrent in another, 
Gonpanion- Such as the human sacrifices at Carthage, &c., thus 
gratdiseord- lengthening his answer much beyond what it had 
ance vornnt. been before. Sokrates then continues) :— 

Lei fa Sokr.—Perhaps you are right, and these matters 
otsuch dis have escaped me. But if you and I go on making 
come length. long speeches each for themselves, we shall never 
Leh a come to an agreement. If we are to carry on our 
requests him yegearches together, we must do so by question and 


Ban answer. Question me, if you prefer:—if not, answer 
ihe 3 me. Oomp.—I am quite ready, Sokrates, to answer 
whatever you ask. 

Sokr.—Well, then! do you think that just things are just, 
and that unjust things are unjust? Comp.—t think they 


are. Sokr.—Do not all men in all communities, among the 





8 Plato, Minos, 314 B-O-D. 56 véuos &pa BolAerar Tod wyTos Elva 
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Persians as well as here, now as well as formerly, think go too ? 
Comp.—Unquestionably they do. Sokr.—Are not 
things which weigh more, accounted heavier; and 
things which weigh less, accounted lighter, here, 
‘at Carthage, and everywhere else ?* Comp.—Cer- 
tainly. Sokr.—lIt seems, then, that honourable 
things are accounted honourable everywhere, and 


Farther ques- 
tions by 
Sokrates— 
Things heavy 
and light,just 
and unjust, 
honourable 
and disho- 
nourable, &c., 
are so,and are 
accounted so 


c f e everywhere. 
dishonourable things dishonourable? not the reverse. Reai things 
hea 5 . are always 
Comp.—Yes, it is so. Sokr.—Then, speaking uni- accounted 
real. Who- 


ever fails in 
attaining the 
real, fails in 
attaining the 
lawful. 


versally, existent things or realities (not non-exist- 
ents) are accounted existent and real, among us as 
well asamong all other men? Comp.—I think they 
are. Sokr.—Whoever therefore fails in attaining the real 
fails in attaining the lawful.Y Comp.—aAs you now put it, 
Sokrates, it would seem that the same things are accounted 
lawful both by us at all times, and by all the rest of mankind 
besides. But when I reflect that we are perpetually changing 
our laws, I cannot persuade myself of what you affirm. 
Sokr.—Perhaps you do notreflect that pieces on the draught- 
board, when their position is changed, still remain 


There are 
the same. You know medical treatises: you know j*¥s?"4 
that physicians are the really knowing about matters (io a py 

s s the f - 
of health : and that they agree with each other in {ine hey 
sis th 
writing about them. Comp.—Yes—I know that. sthjecis, ana 

. i L 
Sokr.—The case is the same whether they be Greeks dectarea by” 
them. So 


also there are 
laws of farm- 
ing, garden- 
ing, cookery, 
declared by 
the few wise 
in those re- 
spective pur- 
suits. In 
like manner, 
the laws of a 
city are the 
judgments 


or not Greeks: Those who know, must of necessity 
hold the same opinion with each other, on matters 
which they know: always and everywhere. Comp. 
—Yes—always and everywhere. Sokr.—Physicians 
write respecting matters of health what they account 
to be true, and these writings of theirs are the 


medical laws ? Comp.—Certainly they are. Sokr.— 


x Plato, Minos, 316 A. T[dérepoy 8& y Plato, Minos, 316 B. ovxoby, ds 


7& Teiov EXxovtTa Baptrepa voullerat 
evOd5e, Ta 5& LAattov, Kovpdrepa, 7 
TovvayTiov ; 

The verb voulera: deserves atten- 
tion here, being the same word as has 
been employed in regard to law, and 
derived from yduos. 
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declared by The like is true respecting the laws of farming—the 


menwho | Jaws of gardening—the laws of cookery. All. these 
fee” are the writings of persons, knowing in each of the 
respective pursuits? Comp.—Yes.’ Sokr.—In like manner, 
what are the laws respecting the government of a city? 
Are they not the writings of those who know how to govern— 
kings, statesmen, and men of superior excellence ? Comp.— 
Truly so. Sokr.—Knowing men like these will not write 
differently from each other about the same things, nor change 
what they have once written. Tf, then, we see some doing 
this, are we to declare them knowing or ignorant? Comp.— 
Tgnorant—undoubtedly. 

Sokr.—Whatever is right, therefore, we may pronounce to 
cat which be lawful; in medicine, gardening, or cookery: 
Peg la whatever is not right, not to be lawful but lawless. 
and real aw. And the like in treatises respecting just and unjust, 
That which oe : 5 Saue 
is not right, prescribing how the city is to be administered 7 That 
but only which is right, is the regal law—that which is not 
ee right, is not so, but only seems to be law in the 
ignorant. — eyes of the ignorant— being in truth lawless. Comp. 
—Yes. Sokr—We were correct therefore in declaring Law 
to be the finding out of reality. Comp.—It appears so.* Sokr. 
—It is the skilful husbandman who gives night laws on the 
sowing of land: the skilful musician on the touching of in- 
struments: the skilful trainer, respecting exercise of the 
body, the skilful king or governor, respecting the minds of 
the citizens. Comp.—Yes—it is.° 

Sokr.—Can you tell me which of the ancient kings has the 
Mince king Gloryof having been a good lawgiver, so that his 
of Krete—his Jaws still remain in force as divine institutions ? 


divine and ~— Qomp.—I cannot tell. Sokr—But can you not say 


excellent, 
and have | which among the Greeks have the most ancient laws? 


changed from Com, Perhaps you mean the Lacedemonians and 


Sag Lykurgus? Sokr.—Why, the Lacedemonian laws 
are hardly more than three hundred years old: besides, 


z Plato, Minos, 316 D-E. opOdy, od: & SoKe? vduos elvat Tovs ovK 
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whence is it that the best of them come? Comp.—From 
Krete, they say. Sokr.—Then it is the Kretans who have 
the most ancient laws in Greece? OComp.—Yes. Sokr.— 
Do you know those good kings of Krete, from whom these 
laws are derived—Minos and Rhadamanthus, sons of Zeus 
and Europa? Comp.—Rhadamanthus certainly is said to 
have been a just man, Sokrates; but Minos quite the reverse 
—savage, ill-tempered, unjust. Sokr—What you affirm, my 
friend, is a fiction of the Attic tragedians. It is not stated 
either by Homer or Hesiod; who are far more worthy of 
credit than all the tragedians put together. Comp.—What 
is it that Homer and Hesiod say about Minos?° 

Sokrates replies by citing, and commenting upon, the state- 
ments of Homer and Hesiod respecting Minos, as the Question 
cherished son, companion, and pupil, of Zeus; who spout the 


character of 
bestowed upon him an admirable training, teaching js, 


Homer and 
him wisdom and justice, and thus rendering him con- 930%", 
summate as a lawgiver and ruler of men. It was }ivGnr 
through these laws, divine as emanating from the a 
teaching of Zeus, that Krete (and Sparta as the i'yrant be. 
imitator of Krete) had been for so long a period oer 
happy and virtuous. As ruler of Krete, Minos had ei 
made war upon Athens, and compelled the Athenians to pay 
tribute. Hence he had become odious to the Athenians, and 
especially odious to the tragic poets who were the great 
teachers and charmers of the crowd. ‘These poets, whom 
every one ought to be cautious of offending, had calumniated 
Minos as the old enemy of Athens.* 
But that these tales are mere calumny (continues Sokrates), 


and that Minos was truly a good lawgiver, and a ‘That Minos 


good shepherd (voped¢ ayaléc) of his people—we aamitabie— 
roof through the fact, that his laws still re- nastoundout 

have B : 8 z truth and 

main unchanged: which shows that he has really reatity re- 


" ° ‘ specting the 

found out truth and reality respecting the admi- administra 
. fion of the 

nistration of a city.© Comp.—Your view seems city—we may 


© Plato, Minos, 318 E. | yorov onpetov, Bri axlyntor airod ot 
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ve sure from plausible, Sokrates. Sokr.—If{I am right, then, you 


the fact that 
hislawshave think that the Kretans have more ancient laws than 


remained so 


longun- any other Greeks? and that Minos and Rhadaman- 
altered. ° : 
thus are the best of all ancient lawgivers, rulers, and 
shepherds of mankind? Comp.—t think they are. 
Sokr.—Now take the case of the good lawgiver and good 
The question Shepherd for the body—If we were asked, what it is 


atenninate. that he prescribes for the body, so as to render it 
that the tooa better? we should answer, at once, briefly, and well, 
prescribes by saying—food and labour: the former to sustain 
out forthe the body, the latter to exercise and consolidate it. 
mind as the Comp.—Quite correct. Sokr.—And if after that 
measures out We WeTe asked, What are those things which the 
curles Ms good lawgiver prescribes for the mind to make it 
krates can- better, what should we say, so as to avoid discrediting 


not tell. 


Close. ourselves? Comp.—tl really cannot tell. Sokr.— 
But surely it is discreditable enough both for your mind and 
mine—to confess, that we do not know upon what it is that 
good and evil for our minds depend, while we can define 
upon what it is that the good or evil of our bodies depends ?f 





I have put together the two dialogues Hipparchus and 
The Hippar- Minos, partly because of the analogy which really 


chus and 


Minosare exists between them, partly because that analogy 


analogous to 


each other, is much insisted on by Boeckh, Schleiermacher, 
an of 


them inferior Stallbaum, and other recent critics; who not only 
WOrKS 0. 


eee strike them both out of the list of Platanie works, 
fished. but speak of them with contempt as compositions. 
On the first point, I dissent from them altogether: on the 
second, I agree with them thus far—that I consider the two 
dialogues inferior works of Plato:—much inferior to his 
greatest and best compositions,—certainly displaying both 
less genius and less careful elaboration—probably among 
his early performances—perhaps even unfinished projects, 
destined for a farther elaboration, which they never received, 
and not published until after his decease. Yet in Hipparchus 


{ Plato, Minos, 321 C-D. 
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as well as in Minos, the subjects debated are important as 
regards ethical theory. Several questions are raised and 
partially canvassed: no conclusion is finally attained. These 
characteristics they have in common with several of the best 
Platonic dialogues. 

In Hipparchus, the question put by Sokrates is, about the 
definition of 6 ptAokepdic (the lover of gain), and of Hipparchus 


Képooc itself—gain. The first of these two words Sone hie 


(like many in Greek as well as in English) is used Sates 
in two senses. In its plain, etymological sense, it means an 
attribute belonging to all men: all men love gain, hate loss. 
But since this is predicable of all, there is seldom any neces- 
sity for predicating it of any one man or knot of men in 
particular. Accordingly, when you employ the epithet as a 
predicate of A or B, what you generally mean is, to assert 
something more than its strict etymological meaning: to 
declare that he has the attribute in unusual measure; or 
that he has shown himself, on various occasions, wanting in 
other attributes, which on those occasions ought, in your 
judgment, to have countervailed it. The epithet thus comes 
to connote a sentiment of blame or reproach, in the mind 
of the speaker.® 

The Companion or Collocutor, being called upon by So- 
krates to explain 70 giAokepdic, defines it in this gute ormina 


: ; FIA f th t, 
last sense, as conveying or connoting a reproach. {sto know- 


: . . . ledge, fre- 
He gives three different explanations of it (always quentinquiry 


in this sense), loosely worded, each of which Sokrates ee 
shows to be untenable. A variety of parallel cases "Y°"°""* 
are compared, and the question is put (so constantly recurring 
in Plato’s writings), what is the state of the agent’s mind as 
to knowledge? The cross-examination makes out, that if 
the agent be supposed to know,—then there is no man cor- 
responding to the definition of a gAoKepdie: if the agent be 
supposed not to know-—then, on the contrary, every man 

g Aristotle adverts to this class of | a. 9). Ov maoa 8 emidéxera mpatis, 
ethical epithets, connoting both an | ovdt may dos, thy peodrnta: évia 
attribute in the person designatedand | yap ev@bs avduacra oUVEIAnMmeva LeTo 


an unfavourable sentiment in the | ris pavadrnrtos, ofov, &e. 
speaker (Ethic. Nikom. ii. 6, p. 1107, 
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will come under the definition. The Companion is persuaded 
that there is such a thing as “love of gain” in the blamable 
sense. Yet he cannot find any tenable definition, to dis- 
criminate it from “love of gain” in the ordinary or innocent 
sense. 

The same question comes back in another form, after 
Aamitting SoKrates has given the liberty of retractation. The 
that there is. Qollocutor maintains that there is bad gain, as well 


bad gain, as 


well as good = ’ ] 
walt ss good as good gain. But what is that common, generic, 


is the mean- Gyality, designated by the word gain, apart from 


ing of the 
word gain? these two distinctive epithets? He cannot find it 
ake out or describe it. He gives two definitions, each 
of which is torn up by Sokrates. To deserve the name of 
gain, that which a man acquires must be good; and it must 
surpass, in value as well as in quantity, the loss or outlay 
which he incurs in order to acquire it. But when thus under- 
stood, all gains are good. There is no meaning in the dis- 
tinction between good and bad gains: all men are lovers of 
gain. 

With this confusion, the dialogue closes. The Sokratic 
purpose of NOtion of good, as what every one loves—evil as what 
Fiato inthe every one hates—also of evil-doing, as performed 


Tolay bare by every evil-doer only through ignorance or mis- 


sion, andto take—is brought out and applied to test the ethical 


force the 


ind of th 
respondent phraseology of a common-place respondent. But 


forelaing it only serves to lay bare a state of confusion and 
ou perplexity, without clearing up anything. Herein, 
so far as I can see, lies Plato’s purpose in the dialogue. 
The respondent is made aware of the confusion, which he did 
not know before ; and this, in Plato’s view, is a progress. ‘The 
respondent cannot avoid giving contradictory answers, under 
an acute cross-examination: but he does not adopt any new 
belief. He says to Sokrates at the close—* The debate has 
constrained rather than persuaded me.”> This is a simple 
but instructive declaration of the force put by Sokrates upon 
his collocutors; and of the reactionary effort likely to be 
provoked in their minds, with a view to extricate themselves 


h Plato, Hipparch. 232 B. jyvdykake yap (6 Adyos) mardov eué ye } wémeikev. 
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from a painful sense of contradiction. If such effort be 
provoked, Plato’s purpose is attained. 

One peculiarity there is, analogous to what we have already 
seen in the Hippias Major. It is not merely the Collocutor 
who charges Sokrates, but also Sokrates who accuses the Col- 
locutor—each charging the other with attempts to deceive a 
friend.| This seems intended by Plato to create an occasion 
for introducing what he had to say about Hipparchus—apropos 
of the motto on the Hipparchean Hermes—) pirov eardra. 

The modern critics, who proclaim the Hipparchus not to 
be the work of Plato, allege as one of the proofs of 
spuriousness, the occurrence of this long narrative 
and comment upon the historical Hipparchus and 
his behaviour; which narrative (the critics main- 
tain) Plato would never have introduced, seeing 
that it contributes nothing to the settlement of the 
question debated. But to this we may reply, first, 
That there are other dialogues * (not to mention the Minos) 
in which Plato introduces recitals of considerable length, 
historical or quasi-historical recitals; bearing remotely, or 
hardly bearing at all, upon the precise question under dis- 
cussion; next,—That even if no such analogies could be 
cited, and if the case stood single, no modern critic could 
fairly pretend to be so thoroughly acquainted with Plato’s 
views and the surrounding circumstances, as to put a limit 
on the means which Plato might choose to take, for render- 
ing his dialogues acceptable and interesting. Plato’s political 
views made him disinclined to popular government generally, 
and to the democracy of Athens in particular. Conformably 
with such sentiment, he is disposed to surround the rule of 


Historical 
narrative and 
comments 
given in the 
dialogue 
respecting 
Hipparchus 
—afford no 
ground for 
declaring the 
dialogue to 
be spurious. 


1 Plato, Hipparch. 225 E, 228 A. 

k See Alkibiad. ii. pp. 142-149-150; 
Alkibiad. i. pp, 121-122; Protagoras, 
342-344; Politikus, 268 D. cyeddy 
madiay eykepacauevous, and the two 
or three pages which follow. 

F. A. Wolf, and various critics after 
him, contend that the genuineness of 
the Hipparchus was doubted in anti- 
quity, on the authority of Mlian, V. H. 
viii. 2. But I maintain that this is 
not the meaning of the passage, unless 


WOU: Ie 





upon the supposition that the word 
pabnrhs is struck out of the text con- 
jecturally. The passage may be per- 
fectly well construed, leaving wadnris 
in the text: we must undoubtedly 
suppose the author to have made an 
assertion historically erroneous: but 
this is nowise impossible in the case 
of Allian. If you construe the passage 
as it stands, without such conjectural 
alteration, it does not justify Wolf’s 
inference. 
2k 
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the Peisistratide with an ethical and philosophical colouring: 
to depict Hipparchus as a wise man busied in instructing and 
elevating the citizens; and to discredit the renown of Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton, by affirming them to have been 
envious of Hipparchus, as a philosopher who surpassed them- 
selves by his own mental worth. All this lay perfectly in 
the vein of Plato’s sentiment: and we may say the same 
about the narrative in the Minos, respecting the divine 
parentage and teaching of Minos, giving rise to his super- 
human efficacy as a lawgiver and ruler. It is surely very 
conceivable, that Plato, as a composer of ethical dialogues 
or dramas, might think that such recitals lent a charm or 
interest to some of them. Moreover, something like variety, 
or distinctive features as between one dialogue and another, 
was a point of no inconsiderable moment. I am of opinion 
that Plato did so conceive these narratives. But at any rate, 
what I here contend is, that no modern critics have a right 
to assume as certain that he did not. 

I now come to the Minos. The subject of this dialogue is, 
Minos the explanation or definition of Law. Sokrates says 
Question to his Companion or Collocutor,—Tell me what is 


characteristic 


wae the generic constituent of Law: All Laws are alike 
noted by be quatenus Law. Take no note of the difference be- 
orlaw? tween one law and another, but explain to me what 
characteristic property it is, which is common to all Law, and 
is implied in or connoted by the name Law. 

This question is logically the same as that which Sokrates 
asks in the Hipparchus with reference to xépdoc¢ or gain. 

That the definition of Néuoc or Law was discussed by So- 
This question krates, we know, not only from the general descrip- 


was discussed 


py thehiss tion of his debates given in Xenophon, but also 
torical So- 


krates, Me~ from the interesting description (in that author) of 
Xenophon. the conversation between the youthful Alkibiades 
and Perikles." The interrogations employed by Alkibiades 
on that occasion are Sokratic, and must have been derived, 


directly or indirectly, from Sokrates. They are partially 


m Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 16, i. 2, 42-46. 
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analogous to the questions of Sokrates in the dialogue Minos, 
and they end by driving Perikles into a confusion, left un- 
explained, between Law and Lawlessness. 

Definitions of Néuo¢g are here given by the Companion, 
who undergoes a cross-examination upon them. De 
First, he says, that Néuoc=ra vow oueva. But this %—sus- 


gested and 

1 ] Inti jq Tefuted. L 
1s rejected by Sokrates, who intimates that Law is ence 
. rtion of 
not the aggregate of laws enacted or of customs its meaning, 
held binding: but that which lies behind these laws eae 


and customs, imparting to them their binding force.” Ber ae ccs 


We are to enquire what this is. The Companion “°™*!"* 
declares that it is the public decree of the city: political or 
social opinion. But this again Sokrates contests: putting 
questions to show that Law includes, as a portion of its 
meaning, justice, goodness, beauty, and preservation of the 
city with its possessions; while lawlessness includes injustice, 
evil, ugliness, and destruction. There can be no such thing 
as bad or wicked law.° But among decrees of the city, some 
are bad, some are good. Therefore to define Law as a decree 
of the city, thus generally, is incorrect. It is only the good 
decree, not the bad decree, which is Law. Now the good 
decree or opinion, is the true opinion: that is, it is the finding 
out of reality. Law therefore wishes or aims to be the find- 
ing out of reality: and if there are differences between 
different nations, this is because the power to find out does 
not always accompany the wish to find out. 

As to the assertion—that law is one thing here, another 
thing there, one thing at one time, another thing eae to 
at another—Sokrates contests it. Just things are wis every- 
just (ke says) everywhere and at all times: unjust smelt is 


judgment and 


things are unjust also. Heavy things are heavy, judsmentanc 


: ; p : the Wi 
light things light, at one time, as well as at another. (heyieman 
‘ ject to which 

So also honourable things are everywhere honour- {0.00 
= 5. is truth and 

able, base things everywhere base. In general jidity found 
out and cer- 


phrase, existent things are everywhere existent,? fifa by him. 


» Plato, Minos, 314 B. éweid}) vdum | vouos ¥ od jv movnpds. ie 
TH voui(dueva voulCera, tw tyt. TO P M. Boeckh remarks justly in his 
vouw voulCerar ; note on this passage— neque enim 

° Plato, Minos, 314 D. «ol why | illud demonstratum est, eadem om- 
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non-existent things are not existent. Whoever therefore 
fails to attain the existent and real, fails to attain the lawful 
and just. It is only the man of art and knowledge, in 
this or that department, who attains the existent, the real, 
the right, true, lawful, just. Thus the authoritative rescripts 
or laws in matters of medicine, are those laid down by 
practitioners who know that subject, all of whom agree in 
what they lay down: the laws of cookery, the laws of agri- 
culture and of gardening—are rescripts delivered by artists 
who know respectively each of those subjects. So also about 
Just and Unjust, about the political and social arrangements 
of the city—the authoritative rescripts or laws are, those laid 
down by the artists or men of knowledge in that department, 
all of whom agree in laying down the same: that is, all the 
men of art called kings or lawgivers. It is only the right, 
the true, the real—that which these artists attain—which is 
properly a law and is entitled to be so called. That which 
is not right is not a law,—ought not to be so called—and is 
only supposed to be a law by the error of ignorant men.? 
That the reasoning of Sokrates in this dialogue is confused 
Reasoning of @Nd unsound (as M. Boeckh and other critics have 


Foe remarked), L perfectly agree. But itis not the less 


unsound, but Completely Platonic; resting upon views and doc- 
qheGoog  ‘trines. much cherished and often reproduced by 
Real, coalesce ; 


Realcoalesee DJato, The dialogue Minos presents, in a rude and 
of Plato He awkward manner, without explanation or amplifica- 
nothing tobe tion, that worship of the Abstract and the Ideal, 
what be gn, Which Plato, in other and longer dialogues, seeks to 
tobeLaw. diversify as well as to elaborate. The definitions of 
Law here combated and given by Sokrates, illustrate this. 
The good, the true, the right, the beautiful, the real—all 
coalesce in the mind of Plato. There is nothing (in his view) 
real, except The Good, The Just, &c. (ro avro-ayaldy ; avro- 
Sixacov-—Absolute Goodness and Justice): particular good 


and just things have no reality, they are no more good and 
nibus legitima esse — sed tantum, jesse. Sed omnia scriptor hic con- 


notionem” (rather the sentiment or fundit.” 
emotion) “legitimi omnibus eandem P Plato, Minos, 317 C. 
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just than bad and unjust—they are one or the other, accord- 
ing to circumstances—they are ever variable, floating midway 
between the real and unreal." The real alone is knowable, 
correlating with knowledge or with the knowing Intelligence 
Novc. As Sokrates distinguishes elsewhere 76 Sfkaoy or 
avro-dikaov from ra efkaca—so here he distinguishes (vdép0¢ 
from ra vowZdueva) Law, from the assemblage of actual 
commands or customs received as laws among mankind. 
These latter are variable according to time and place; but 
Law is always one and the same. Plato will acknowledge 
nothing to be Law, except that which (he thinks) ought 
to be Law: that which emanates from a lawgiver of con- 
summate knowledge, who aims at the accomplishment of the 
good and the real, and knows how to discover and realise that 
end. So far as “the decree of the city” coincides with what 
would have been enacted by this lawgiver (¢.e. so far as it 
is good and right), Sokrates admits it as a valid explanation 
of Law; but no farther. He considers the phrase bad law 
to express a logical impossibility, involving a contradiction in 
adjecto.2 What others call a bad law, he regards as being no 
real law, but only a fallacious image, mistaken for such by 
the ignorant. He does not consider such ignorant persons as 
qualified to judge: he recognises only the judgment of the 
knowing one or few, among whom he affirms that there can 
be no difference of opinion. Every one admits just things 
to be just,—unjust things to be unjust,~—heavy things to be 
heavy,—the existent and the real, to be the existent and the 
real. If then the lawgiver in any of his laws fail to attain 
this reality, he fails in the very purpose essential to the con- 
ception of law:* 2. e. his pretended law is no law at all. 

By Law, then, Plato means—not the assemblage of actual 
positive rules, nor any general property common to and cha- 


t See the remarkable passage in the 
fifth book of the Republic, pp. 479-480; 
compare Vii. 538 E. 

8 Plato, Minos, 314 D. 

The same argument is brought to 
bear by the Platonic Sokrates against 
Hippias in the Hippias Major, 284- 
285. If the laws are not really profit- 





able, which is the only real purpose 
for which they were established, 
they are no laws at all. The Spartans 
are mapdvouoi. Some of the answers 
assigned to Hippias (284 D) are per- 
tinent enough; but he is overborne. 

t Plato, Minos, 316 B. “Os &y &patob 
Uvtos Gmaptdvy, TOD voulyov apapTdver. 
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racteristic of them, nor the free determination of an assembled 
Demos as distinguished from the mandates of a 
ships the. Gespot—but the Type of Law as it ought to be, 
ownmind- and as it would be, if prescribed by a perfectly 
ae wise ruler, aiming at good and knowing how to 
theorrbyihe realise it. This, which is the ideal of his own 
mind, Plato worships and reasons upon as if it were 
the only reality; as Law by nature, or natural Law, distin- 
guished from actual positive laws: which last have either 
been set by some ill-qualified historical ruler, or have grown 
up insensibly. Knowledge, art, philosophy, systematic and 
constructive, applied by some one or few exalted individuals, 
is (in his view) the only cause capable of producing that 
typical result which is true, good, real, permanent, and 
worthy of the generic name. 
In the Minos, this general Platonic view is applied to 
Different ap- Law: in the Politikus, to government and social 
thisgeneral administration: in the Kratylus, to naming or lan- 


Plato wor- 


this general 
Platonic 


bag ete guage. In the Politikus, we find the received clas- 
tikcus, Kraty- sification of governments (monarchy, aristocracy, 
Natural - and democracy) discarded as improper; and the as- 
BH Ge sertion advanced, That there is only one govern- 
Names, &c. 


ment right, true, genuine, really existing—govern- 
ment by the uncontrolled authority and superintendance of 
the man of exalted intelligence: he who is master in the art 
of governing, whether such man do in fact hold power any- 
where or not. All other governments are degenerate substi- 
tutes for this type, some receding from it less, some more." 
Again, in the Kratylus, where names and name-giving are 


u Plato, Politikus, 293 C-D. tai’rny 


diaepdvtTws dpOhy elvar kal udyny mo- 


The historical (Xenophontic) So- 
krates asserts this same position in 


Aitelay, ev Tis by epicxor rods 
GpxovTas aAnbas emiothmovas kal ov 
duxovytas pdvov—rote Kal Kata Tovs 
TotovTovs bpovs huiv pdvny opOhy mo- 
Airetav elyar pntéeov. boas S& &Aras 
Agyouev, ov yynolas 018 byTwS 
otcas AEKTEOY, GAAA MEemimnuevas 
Tabrny, &s mey evvomous A€youey, éml 
Ta KahAlw, Tas BE GAAS em) TA aioxlova 
meuijo bat. 





Xenophon’s Memorabilia (iii. 0, 10). 
‘“Sokrates said that Kings and Rulers 
were those who knew howto command, 
not those who held the sceptre or were 
chosen by election or lot, or had ac- 
quired power by force or fraud,” &e. 
The Kings of Sparta and Macedonia, 
the Bova} and Ajos of Athens, the 
Despot of Syracuse or Phere, are here 
declared to be not real rulers at all. 
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discussed, Sokrates* maintains that things can only be named 
according to their true and real nature—that there is, belong- 
ing to each thing, one special and appropriate Name-Form, 
discernible only by the sagacity of the intelligent Law- 
giver: who alone is competent to bestow upon each thing its 
right, true, genuine, real name, possessing rectitude by nature 
(dp06rnc gics).¥ This Name-Form (according to Sokrates) 
is the same in all languages in so far as they are constructed 
by different intelligent Lawgivers, although the letters and 
syllables in which they may clothe the Form are very diffe- 
rent. If names be not thus apportioned by the systematic 
purpose of an intelligent Lawgiver, but raised up by insen- 
sible and unsystematic growth—they will be unworthy sub- 
stitutes for the genuine type, though they are the best which 
actual societies possess; according to the opinion announced 
by Kratylus in that same dialogue, they will not be names 
at all. 

The Kretan Minos (we here find it affirmed), son, com- 
panion, and pupil of Zeus, has learnt to establish 
laws of this divine type or natural rectitude: the 
proof of which is, that the ancient Kretan laws 
have for immemorial ages remained, and still do 
remain,> unchanged. But when Sokrates tries to determine, 
Wherein consists this Law-Type? What is it that the wise 
Lawgiver prescribes for the minds of the citizens—as the 
wise gymnastic trainer prescribes proper measure of nourish- 
ment and exercise for their bodies?—the question is left 
unanswered. Sokrates confesses with shame that he cannot 
answer it: and the dialogue ends in a blank. The reader— 


Eulogy on 
Minos, as 
having estab- 
lished laws 
on this divine 
type or natu- 
ral rectitude. 


x Plato, Kratylus, 387 D. 

y Plato, Kratyl. 388 A-E. 

2 Plato, Kratyl. 389 E, 390 A, 432 E. 
Odxody obras dkidoes Kal Toy vouoberny 
rév Te evodde Kak Tov ev ToIs BapBapo.s, 
ws by Td Tod dvduaros eldos am0didG 
7d mpoojkoy éExdor ev dtoLaicoty cvA- 
AaBais, ovdtv xelpw vomobern veiva Tov 
evodd_ 3) tov Srovoty %AAob&; Com- 
pare this with the Minos, 315 H, 310 D, 
where Sokrates evades, by an hypo- 
thesis very similar, the objection made 





by the collocutor, that the laws in 
one country are very different from 
those in another—tYows yap ob évvoeis 
radra weramertevdueva, Sti TaUTd, cor. 


* Plato, Kratyl. 430 A,432A,433 D, 


435 C. 

Kratylus says that a name badly 
given is no name at all; just as So- 
krates says in the Minos that a bad 
law is no law at all. 

» Plato, Minos, 319 B, 321 A. 
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according to Plato’s manner—is to be piqued and shamed 
into the effort of meditating the question for himself. 

An attempt to answer this question will be found in Plato’s 
TheMine Lreatise De Legibus—in the projected Kretan 


was arranged 


reve" colony, of which he there sketches the fundamental 
phanes at Jaws. Aristophanes of Byzantium very naturally 
vith "= placed this treatise as sequel to the Minos; second 
ts in the Trilogy of which the Minos was first.° 
Whoever has followed the abstract of the Minos, which I 
Explanations have just given, will remark the different expla- 


Law—Con- nations of the word Law—both those which are dis- 
meaning. allowed, and that which is preferred, though left 
incomplete, by Sokrates. On this same subject, there are in 
many writers, modern as well as ancient, two distinct modes 
of confusion traceable—pointed out by eminent recent jurists, 
such as Mr. Bentham, Mr. Austin, and Mr. Maine. 1. Be- 
tween Law as it is, and Law as it ought to be. 2. Between 
Laws Imperative, set by intelligent rulers, and enforced by 
penal sanction—and Laws signifying uniformities of fact ex- 
pressed in general terms, such as the Law of Gravitation, 
Crystallization, &e.—We can hardly say that in the dialogue 
Minos, Plato falls into the first of these two modes of con- 
fusion: for he expressly says that he only recognises the 
Ideal of Law, or Law as it ought to be (actual Laws every- 
where being disallowed, except in so far as they conform 
thereunto). But he does fall into the second, when he iden- 
tifies the Lawful with the Real or Existent. His Ideal stands 
in place of generalisations of fact. 

There is also much confusion, if we compare the Minos 
with other dialogues: wherein Plato frequently talks of Laws 
as the laws and customs actually existing or imperative in any 
given state—Athens, Sparta, or elsewhere (Néuoc=rad vou- 
Coueva, according to the first words in the Minos). For 
example, in the harangue which he supposes to be addressed 
to Sokrates in the Kriton, and which he invests with so im- 
pressive a character—the Laws of Athens are introduced as 


¢ I reserve for an Appendix some further remarks upon the genuineness 
of Hipparchus and Minos. 
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speakers: but according to the principles laid down in the 
Minos, three-fourths of the Laws of Athens could not be re- 
garded as Laws at all. If therefore we take Plato’s writings 
throughout, we shall not find that he is constant to one uni- 
form sense of the word Law, or that he escapes the frequent 


confusion between Law as it actually exists and Law as it 


ought to be.* 


a The first explanation of Néuos 
advanced by the Companion in reply 


to Sokrates (viz.Néuos =7a vourCdueva), | 


coincides substantially with the mean- 
ing of Nouwos BaoiAevs in Pindar 
and Herodotus (see above, chap. vi.), 
who is an imaginary ruler, occupying 
a given region, and enforcing Ta vout- 
Céueva. It coincides also with the 
precept Néuw méAcws, as prescribed by 
the Pythian priestess toapplicants who 
asked advice about the proper forms of 
religious worship (Xenoph. Memor. i. 
3, 1); though this precept, when Cicero 
comes to report it (Legg. ii. 16, 40), 
appears divested of its simplicity, and 
overclouded with the very confusion 
touched upon in my text. Aristotle 
does not keep clear of the confusion 
(compare Ethic. Nikom. i. 1, 1094, 
b. 16, and v. 5, 1130, b. 24). I shall 
revert again to the distinction between 
yduos and piats, in touching on other 
Platonic dialogues. Cicero expressly 
declares (Legg. ii. 5, 11), conformably 
to what is said by the Platonic So- 
krates in the Minos, that a bad law, 





however passed in regular form, is no 
law at all; and this might be well if 
he adhered consistently to the same 
phraseology, but he perpetually uses, 
in other places, the words Lex and 
Leges to signify laws actually in force 
at Rome, good or bad. 

Mr. Bentham gives an explanation 
of Law, or The Law, which coincides 
with Ndéuwos= Ta voudueva. He says 
(Principles of Morals and Legislation, 
vols 1) cha 17.) Ds 2575) 6d. 1523); 
“Now Law, or The Law, taken in- 
definitely, is an abstract and collective 
term, which, when it means anything, 
can mean neither more nor less than 
the sum total of a number of individual 
laws taken together.” 

Mr. Austin in his Lectures, ‘The 
Province of Jurisprudence Deter- 
mined,’ has explained more clearly 
and copiously than any antecedent 
author, the confused meanings of the 
word Law adverted to in my text. 
See especially his first lecture and his 
fifth, pp. 113-163 seq. 
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APPENDYX: 


In continuing to recognise Hipparchus and Minos as Platonic works, contrary 
to the opinion of many modern critics, I have to remind the reader, not only that 
both are included in the Canon of Thrasyllus, but that the Minos was expressly 
acknowledged by Aristophanes of Byzantium, and included by him among 
the Trilogies : showing that it existed then (220B.¢.)in the Alexandrine Museum 
as a Platonic work. The similarity between the Hipparchus and Minos is 
recognised by all the Platonic critics, most of whom declare that both of them 
are spurious. Schleiermacher affirms and vindicates this opinion in his Ein- 
leitung and notes: but it will be convenient to take the arguments advanced to 
prove the spuriousness, as they are set forth by M. Boeckh, in his ‘Comment. 
in Platonis qui vulgo fertur Minoem:’ in which treatise, though among his 
early works, the case is argued with all that copious learning and critical 
ability, which usually adorn his many admirable contributions to the improyve- 
ment of philology, 

M. Boeckh not only rejects the pretensions of Hipparchus and Minos to be 
considered as works of Plato, but advances an affirmative hypothesis to show 
what they are. He considers these two dialogues, together with those De 
Justo, and De Virtute (two short dialogues in the pseudo-Platonic list, not 
recognised by Thrasyllus) as among the dialogues published by Simon; an 
Athenian citizen and a shoemaker by trade, in whose shop Sokrates is said to 
have held many f his conversations. Simon is reported to have made many 
notes of these conversations, and to have composed and published, from them, a 
volume of thirty-three dialogues (Diog. L. ii. 122), among the titles of which 
there are two—Ilepl @iA0Kepdovs and Hep Néuov. Simon was, of course, con- 
temporary with Plato; but somewhat older in years. With this part of M. 
Boeckh’s treatise, respecting the supposed authorship of Simon, I have nothing 
todo. I only notice the arguments by which he proposes to show that Hip- 
parchus and Minos are not works of Plato. 

In the first place, I notice that M. Boeckh explicitly recognises them as 
works of an author contemporary with Plato, not later than 380 B.c. (p. 46). 
Hereby many of the tests, whereby we usually detect spurious works, become 
inapplicable. 

In the second place, he admits that the dialogues are composed in good Attic 
Greek, suitable to the Platonic age both in character and manners—* At veteris 
esse et Attici scriptoris, probus sermo, antiqui mores, totus denique character, 
spondeat,” p. 32. 

The reasons urged by M. Boeckh to prove the spuriousness of the Minos, are 
first, that it is unlike Plato—next, that it is too much like Plato. “ Dupliciter 
dialogus a Platonis ingenio discrepat: partim quod parum, partim quod 
nimium, similis ceteris ejusdem scriptis sit. Parum similis est in rebus per- 
multis. Nam cum Plato adhuc vivos ac videntes aut nuper defunctos notosque 
homines, ut scenicus poeta actores, moribus ingeniisque accurate descriptis 
nominatim producat in medium—in isto opusculo cum Socrate colloquens per- 
sona plané incerta est ac nomine carens: quippe cum imperitus scriptor esset 
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artis illius colloquiis suis dulcissimas veneres illas inferendi, que ex peculiaribus 
personarum moribus pingendis redundant, atque 4 Platone ut flores per amplos 
dialogorum hortos sunt disseminate” (pp. 7-8): again, p.9, it is complained that 
there is an “infinitus secundarius collocutor” in the Hipparchus. 

Now the sentence, just transcribed from M. Boeckh, shows that he had in his 
mind as standard of comparison, a certain number of the Platonic works, but 
that he did not take account of all of them, The Platonic Protagoras begins 
with a dialogue between Sokrates and an unknown, nameless person to whom 
Sokrates, after a page of conversation with him, recounts what has just passed 
between himself, Protagoras, and others. Next, if we turn to the Sophistés 
and Politikus, we find that in both of them, not simply the secundarius collo- 
cutor, but even the principal speaker, is an unknown and nameless person, 
described only as a Stranger from Elea, and never before seen by Sokrates 
Again, in the Leges, the principal speaker is only an ’A@qvaios Eévos, without a 
name. In the face of such analogies, it is unsafe to lay down a peremptory rule, 
that no dialogue can be the work of Plato, which acknowledges as collocutor an 
unnamed person. 

Then again—when M. Boeckh complains that the Hipparchus and Minos 
are destitute of those “flores et dulcissimz Veneres” which Plato is accustomed 
to spread through his dialogues—I ask, Where are the “‘dulcissime Veneres” in 
the Parmenidés, Sophistés, Politikus, Leges, Timeus, Kritias? I find none. 
The presence of “dulcissime Veneres ” is not a condition sine qua non, in every 
composition which pretends to Plato as its author : nor can the absence of them 
be admitted as a reason for disallowing Hipparchus and Minos. 

The analogy of the Sophistés and Politikus (besides Symposium, Republic, 
and Leges) farther shows, that there is nothing wonderful in finding the titles 
of Hipparchus and Minos derived from the subjects (Iep) ®AoKepdods and Tlep) 
Néuov), not from the name of one of the collocutors :—whether we suppose the 
titles to have been bestowed by Plato himself, or by some subsequent editor 
(Boeckh, p. 10). 

To illustrate his first ground of objection—Dissimilarity between the Minos 
and the true Platonic writings—M. Boeckh enumerates (pp. 12-23) several 
passages of the dialogue which he considers unplatonic. Moreover, he includes 
among them (p. 12) examples of confused and illogical reasoning. I confess 
that to me this evidence is noway sufficient to prove that Plato is not the 
author. That certain passages may be picked out which are obscure, confused, 
inelegant—is certainly no sufficient evidence. If I thought so, I should go 
along with Ast in rejecting the Euthydémus, Menon, Lachés, Charmidés, 
Lysis, &c., against all which Ast argues as spurious, upon evidence of the same 
kind. It is not too much to say, that against almost every one of the dia- 
logues, taken severally, a case of the same kind, more or less plausible, might 
be made out. You might in each of them find passages peculiar, careless, 
awkwardly expressed. The expression 7)v avOpwrelay ayerny Tob odpuaros, 
which M. Boeckh insists upon so much as improper, would probably have been. 
considered as a mere case of faulty text, if it had oceurred in any other dia- 
logue: and so it may fairly be considered in the Minos. 

Moreover as to faults of logic and consistency in the reasoning, most certainly 
these cannot be held as proving the Minos not to be Plato’s work. I would 
engage to produce, from most of his dialogues, defects of reasoning quite as 
grave as any which the Minos exhibits. On the principle assumed by M. 
Boeckh, every one who agreed with Panztius in considering the elaborate 
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proof given in the Pheedon, of the immortality of the soul, as illogical and 
delusive—would also agree with Panetius in declaring that the Pheedon was not 
the work of Plato. It is one question, whether the reasoning in any dialogue 
be good or bad: it is another question, whether the dialogue be written by 
Plato or not. Unfortunately, the Platonic critics often treat the first question 
as if it determined the second. 

M. Boeckh himself considers that the evidence arising from dissimilarity 
(upon which I have just dwelt) is not the strongest part of hiscase. He relies 
more upon the evidence arising from too much similarity, as proving still more 
clearly the spuriousness of the Minos. “Jam pergamus ad alteram partem 
nostre argumentationis, eamque etiam firmiorem, de nimid similitudine Platoni- 
corum aliquot locorum, que imitationem doceat subesse. Nam de hoc quidem 
conveniet inter omnes doctos et indoctos, Platonem se ipsum haud posse imitari: 
nisi si quis dubitet de sana ejus mente” (p. 23). Again, p. 26, “Jam vero in 
nostro colloqui Symposium, Politicum, Euthyphronem, Protagoram, Gorgiam, 
Cratylum, Philébum, dialogos expressos ac tantum non compilatos reperies.” 
And M. Boeckh goes on to specify various passages of the Minos, which he 
considers to have been imitated, and badly imitated, from one or other of these 
dialogues. 

I cannot agree with M. Boeckh in regarding this nimza similitudo as the 
strongest part of his case. On the contrary, I consider it as the weakest; 
because his own premisses (in my judgment) not only do not prove his conclu- 
sion, but go far to prove the opposite. When we find him insisting, in such 
strong language, upon the great analogy which subsists between the Minos and 
seven of the incontestable Platonic dialogues, this is surely a fair proof that its 
author is the same as their author. To me it appears as conclusive as internal 
evidence ever can be; unless there be some disproof aliwnde to overthrowit. But 
M. Boeckh produces no such disproof. He conyerts these analogies into testi- 
mony in his own favour, simply by bestowing upon them the name imitatio,— 
stulta imitatio (p. 27). This word involves an hypothesis, whereby the point 
to be proved is assumed—viz. : difference of authorship. ‘“ Plato cannot have 
imitated himself” (M, Boeckh observes). I cannot admit such impossibility, 
even if you describe the fact in that phrase: but if you say “ Plato in one dia- 
logue thought and wrote like Plato in another ”—you describe the same fact in 
a different phrase, and it then appears not merely possible but natural and 
probable. Those very real analogies, to which M. Boeckh points in the word 
imitatio, are in my judgment cases of the Platonic thought in one dialogue 
being like the Platonic thought in another. The similitudo, between Minos 
and these other dialogues, can hardly be called nimia, for M. Boeckh himself 
points out that it is accompanied with much difference. It is a similitude, such 
as we should expect between one Platonic dialogue and another: with this 
difference, what whereas, in the Minos, Plato gives the same general views ina 
manner more brief, crude, abrupt—in the other dialogues he works them out 
with greater fulness of explanation and illustration, and some degree of change 
not unimportant. That there should be this amount of difference between one 
dialogue of Plato and another appears to me perfectly natural. On the other 
hand—that there should have been a contemporary falsarius (scriptor miser, 
insulsus, vilissimus, to use phrases of M. Boeckh), who studied and pillaged the 
best dialogues of Plato, for the purpose of putting together a short and per- 
verted abbreviation of them—and who contrived to get his miserable abbreviation 
recognised by the Byzantine Aristophanes among the genuine dialogues not- 
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withstanding the existence of the Platonic school—this, I think highly im- 
probable. 

Icannot therefore agree with M. Boeckh in thinking, that “ubique se prodens 
Platonis imitatio” (p. 31) is an irresistible proof of spuriousness: nor can I 
think that his hypothesis shows itself to advantage, when he says, p. 1o— 
“Tpse autem dialogus (Minos) quum post Politicum compositus sit, quod 
queedam in eo dicta rebus ibi expositis manifesté nitantur, ut paullo post osten- 
demus—quis est qui artificiosissimum philosophum, postquam ibi (in Politico) 
accuratius de natura legis egisset, de e& iterum putet negligenter egisse ?””— 
I do not think it so impossible as it appears to M. Boeckh, that a philosopher, 
after having written upon a given subject accuratius, should subsequently write 
upon it negligenter. But if I granted this ever so fully, I should still contend 
that there remains another alternative. The negligent workmanship may have 
preceded the accurate : an alternative which I think is probably the truth, and 
which has nothing to exclude it except M. Boeckn’s pure hypothesis, that the 
Minos must have been copied from the Politikus. 

While I admit then that the Hipparchus and Minos are among the inferior 
and earlier compositions of Plato, I still contend that there is no ground for 
excluding them from the list of his works. Though the Platonic critics of this 
century are for the most part of an adverse opinion, I have with me the general 
authority of the critics anterior to this century—from Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium down to Bentley and Ruhnken—see Boeckh, pp. 7-32. 

Yxem defends the genuineness of the Hipparchus—(Ueber Platon’s Klei- 
tophon, p. 8. Berlin, 1846). 
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Tuis is among the dialogues declared by Schleiermacher, 
Theagss— Ast, Stallbaum, and various other modern critics, 
austere ao be spurious and unworthy of Plato: the produc- 
mourn tion of one who was not merely an imitator, but a 
grounds for bad and silly imitator.* Socher on the other hand 
notsulfcient. defends the dialogue against them, reckoning it as 
a juvenile production of Plato.’ The arguments which are 
adduced to prove its spuriousness appears to me altogether 
insufficient. It has some features of dissimilarity with that 
which we read in other dialogues—these the above-mentioned 
critics call un-Platonic: it has other features of similarity— 
these they call bad imitations by a falsarius: lastly, it is in- 
ferior, as a performance, to the best of the Platonic dialogues. 
But I am prepared to expect (and have even the authority 
of Schleiermacher for expecting) that some dialogues will be 
inferior to others. I also reckon with certainty, that between 
two dialogues, both genuine, there will be points of similarity 
as well as points of dissimilarity. Lastly, the critics find 
marks of a bad, recent, un-Platonic style: but Dionysius of 
Halikarnassus—a judge at least equally competent upon 
such a matter—found no such marks. He expressly cites 
the dialogue as the work of Plato,° and explains the peculiar 


@ Stallbaum, Proleg. pp. 220-225, ) colouring, though he considers some 


“ineptus tenebrio,” &c. Schleier- 
macher, Hinleitung, part ii. v. iii. pp. 
247-252. Ast, Platon’s Leben und 
Schriften, pp. 495-497. 

Ast speaks with respect (differing in 
this respect from the other two) of the 
Theagés as a composition, though he 
does not believe it to be the work of 
Plato. Schleiermacher also admits 
(see the end of his Hinleitung) that 
the style in general has a good Platonic 





particular phrases as un-Platonic. 

» Socher, Ueber Platon, pp. 92-102. 
M. Cobet also speaks of it as a work of 
Plato (Nove Lectiones, &c., p. 624. 
Lugd. Bat. 1858). 

© Dionys. Hal, Ars Rhetor, 
Reisk. Compare Theagés, 
cis TO dou KataBatvovres. 

In general, in discussions on the 
genuineness of any of the Platonic 
dialogues, I can do nothing but reply 


p- 405 
121 D. 
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phraseology assigned to Demodokus by remarking, that the 
latter is presented as a person of rural habits and occupations. 

Demodokus, an elderly man (of rank and landed property), 
and his youthful son Theagés, have come from their 


Deme to Athens, and enter into conversation with the dialogue 
Sokrates: to whom the father explains, that Theagés with Demo- 
has contracted, from the conversation of youthful ;it%%q 
companions, an extraordinary ardour for the acquisi- {ths son)" 
tion of wisdom. The son has importuned his father (ftir 
knowledge, 


to put him under the tuition of one of the Sophists, 
who profess to teach wisdom. The father, though 
not unwilling to comply with the request, is deterred 
by the difficulty of finding a good teacher and avoiding a bad 
one. He entreats the advice of Sokrates, who invites the 
young man to explain what it is that he wants, over and. 
above the usual education of an Athenian youth of good 
family (letters, the harp, wrestling, &c.), which he has already 


desires to be 
placed under 
the teaching 
of a Sophist. 


gone through.* 


Sokr.—You desire wisdom: but what kind of 


That by which men manage 


horses? or pilot ships? Theag.—No: that by which 
men are governed. Sokr.—But what men? those 
in a state of sickness—or those who are singing ina 


wisdom ? 


chariots? OF ZOVEIN goprates 


questions 
Theagés, in- 
viting him to 
specify what 
he wants. 


chorus—or those who are under gymnastic training? Hach 


of these classes has its own 


to the arguments of those critics who 
consider them spurious. But in the 
case of the Theagés there is one argu- 
ment which tends to mark Plato 
positively as the author. 

In the Theagés, p. 125, the senarius 
cool ripavve: tay copay ovvovalg is 
cited as a verse of Huripides. Now it 
appears that this is an error of memory, 
and that the verse really belongs to 
Sophokles, ev Ataytt Aoxpé. If the 
error had only appeared in this dia- 
logue, Stallbaum would probably have 
cited itas one more instance of stupidity 
on the part of the ineptustenebrio whom 
he supposes to have written the dia- 
logue. But unfortunately the error 
does not belong to the Theagés alone. 
It is found also in the Republic (viii. 





governor, who bears a special 


568 B), the most unquestionable of all 
the Platonic compositions. Accord- 
ingly, Schleiermacher tells us in his 
note that the falsarius of the Theagés 
has copied this error out of the above- 
named passage of the Republic of 
Plato (notes, p. 500). 

This last supposition of Schleier- 
macher appears to me highly im- 
probable. Since we know that the 
mistake is one made by Plato himself, 
surely we ought rather to believe that 
he made it in two distinct composi- 
tions, In other words, the occurrence 
of the same exact mistake in the 
Republic and the Theagés affords 
strong presumption that both are by 
the same author—Plato. 

ad Plato, Theagés, 122. 
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title, and belongs to a special art by itself—the medical, 
musical, gymnastic, &c. Theag—No: Imean that wisdom 
by which we govern, not these classes alone, but all the other 
residents ip the city along with them—professional as well as 
private—men as well as women.° 

Sokrates now proves to Theagés, that this function and 
Theagés de- power which he is desirous of obtaining, is, the 
quire that’ function and power of a despot: and that no one 
wisdom by : F = ° ° 
eater aid him in so culpable a project. I might 
men with yearn (says Theagés) for such a despotic power over 
consent. all: so probably would you and every other man. 
But it is not that to which I now aspire. I aspire to govern 
freemen, with their own consent; as was done by Themis- 
tokles, Perikles, Kimon, and other illustrious statesmen,‘ who 
have been accomplished in the political art. 

Sokr.—Well, if you wished to become accomplished in the 
art of horsemanship, you would put yourself under able horse- 
men: if in the art of darting the javelin, under able darters. 
By parity of reasoning, since you seek to learn the art of 


statesmanship, you must frequent able statesmen.£ 


Theag.—No, Sokrates. 


Incompe- 
tence of the 
best practical 
statesmen to 
teach any one 
else. Theagés 
requests that 
Sokrates will 
himselfteach 
him. 


© Plato, Theagés, 124 A-B, Schleier- 
macher (Hinleit. p. 250) censures the 
prolixity of the inductive process in 
this dialogue, and the multitude of 
examples here accumulated to prove a 
general proposition obvious enough 
without proof. Let us grant this to be 
true; we cannot infer from it that the 
dialogue is not the work of Plato. 
By very similar arguments Socher 
endeayours to show that the Sophistés 
and the Politikus are not works of 
Plato, because in both these dialogues 
logical division and differentiation is 
accumulated with tiresome prolixity, 
and applied to most trivial subjects. 
But Plato himself (in Politikus, pp. 





I have heard of the language 
which you are in the habit of using to others. You 
pointed out to them that these eminent statesmen 
cannot train their own sons to be at all better than 
curriers: of course therefore they cannot do me any 
good." Sokr—But what can your father do for you 


285-280) explains why he does so, and 
tells us that he wishes to familiarise 
his readers with logical subdivision and 
classification as a process. In like 
manner I maintain that prolixity in 
the Adyo éraxrixot is not to be held 
as proof of spurious authorship, any 
more than prolixity in the process of 
logical subdivision and classification. 

I noticed the same objection in the 
case of the First Alkibiadés. 

f Plato, Theagés, 120 A, 

& Plato, Theagés, 126 C. 

Plato, Theagés, 126 D. Here again 
Stallbaum (p. 222) urges, among his 
reasons for believing the dialogue to 
be spurious._How absurd to represent 
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better than this, Theagés ? What ground have you for com- 
plaining of him? He is prepared to place you under any one 
of the best and most excellent men of Athens, whichever of 
them you prefer. Theag.—Why will not you take me your- 
self, Sokrates? I look upon you as one of these men, and 
I desire nothing better. 

Demodokus joins his entreaties with those of Theagés to 
prevail upon Sokrates to undertake this function. But So- 
krates in reply says that he is less fit for it than Demodokus 
himself, who has exercised high political duties, with the 
esteem of every one: and that if practical statesmen are con- 
sidered unfit, there are the professional Sophists, Prodikus, 
Gorgias, Polus, who teach many pupils, and earn not merely 
good pay, but also the admiration and gratitude of every one 
—of the pupils as well as their senior relatives.* 

Sokr.—I know nothing of the fine things which these So- 
phists teach: I wish I did know. I declare every- 
where, that I know nothing whatever except one 


Sokrates de- 
clares that he 
is not com- 


etent to 
small matter—what belongs to love. In that, Isur- teach—that 
l he knows 
pass every one else, past as well as present.’ Theag. nothing ex- 
cept about 


matters of 
love. Theagés 
moaintains 
that many of 
his young 
friends have 
profited 
largely by 
the conver- 
sation of 
Sokrates. 


—Sokrates is only mocking us. I know youths 
(of my own age and somewhat older), who were alto- 
gether worthless and inferior to every one, before 
they went to him; but who, after they had fre- 
quented his society, became in a short time superior 
to all their former rivals. The like will happen 
with me, if he will only consent to receive me.™ 
Sokr.—You do not know how this happens; I will explain 
it to you. From my childhood, I have had a pecu- sokrates 
liar superhuman something attached to me by divine this has 
appointment: a voice, which, whenever it occurs, 


sometimes 
happened— 


k Plato, Theagés, 127 D-E,128 A. 


the youthful Theagés as knowing what 
arguments Sokrates had addressed to 
others! But the youthful Theetétus is 
also represented as haying heard from 
others the cross-examinations made by 
Sokrates (Theetét. 148 E). So like- 
wise the youthful sons of Lysimachus 
—(Lachés, 181 A) compare also Lysis, 


QUULA. 
i Plato, Theagés, 127 A. 
VOL, I. 





1 Plato, Theagés, 128 B. aaAad kat 
Aéyw Shmov del, Orr eyo TvyxXdvw, ws 
mos cimeiv, ovdeyv emioTamevos TAHY ‘ye 
opiKkpod TiWds pabjpatos, TAY Epwrikav. 
To0ro mevTot Td paOnwa map’ dyTivody 
mowopa deivds elvat, Kal T@Y Mpoyeyo- 
vorwv evOpdmwy Kal TaY viv. 


m Plato, Theagés, 128 C. 
2F 
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He recites warns me to abstain from that which I am about to 
is experi- 


ence of the do, but never impels me." Moreover, when any one 
orDemen. of my friends mentions to me what he is about to 
do, if the voice shall then occur to me, it is a warning for 
him to abstain. The examples of Charmides and Timarchus 
(here detailed by Sokrates) prove what I say: and many per- 
sons will tell you how truly I forewarned them of the ruin 
of the Athenian armament at Syracuse® My young friend 
Sannion is now absent, serving on the expedition under Thra- 
syllus to Ionia: on his departure, the divine sign manifested 


itself to me, and I am persuaded that some grave calamity 
will befall him. 

These facts I mention to you (Sokrates continues) because it 
The Demon jg that same divine power which exercises paramount 


is favourable 


tosome per- influence over my intercourse with companions.? 
sons, adverse 


to others. it] it] ; . 
othe, lowards many, it is positively adverse; so that I 


circumstance i i i i 
imei? cannot even enter into companionship with them. 
how far any 


CoN anew” ‘Towards others, it does not forbid, yet neither does 


Pettyar it co-operate ; so that they derive no benefit from 


Sokrates. me. There are others again in whose case it co- 


atthing * operates; these are the persons to whom you allude, 
ee who make rapid progress.4 With some, such im- 
oe provement is lasting: others, though they improve 
thi. wonderfully while in my society, yet relapse into 


commonplace men when they leave me. Aristeides, for 
example (grandson of Aristeides the Just), was one of those 
who made rapid progress while he was with me. But he was 
forced to absent himself on military service; and on return- 
ing, he found as my companion Thucydides (son of Melesias), 
who however had quarrelled with me for some debate of the 
day before. I understand (said Aristeides to me) that Thucy- 


” Plato, Theagés, 128 D. %or: ydp | clas r&v wer u0d cvvdiarpiBdvrwy rd 
71 Ola polpa mapemduevoy euol ex maidds | ray Stvarat, woddAois pty yap evar~ 
dptduevov Samdviov. eo71 5& TodTo | TiwdTa, Kal odK ~ort TovTOLs BPeANnOAVAU 
gov, } Orav yevntat, det mor onuatver, | per? euod diatplBovow. 


d by pAdAw mpdrrew, TovTOV amo- 4 Plato, Theag. 129 E. ofs & ap 
Tpomhy, mpoTpéemer de ovd€eroTeE. TVAAGBHTA THs auvovotas } Tod da:- 
° Plato, Theag. 129. poviov Sivauis, ovrol eiow av Kal od 


i. Plato, Theagés, 129 E. Taira 5 | HoOnoa taxd yap Tapaxphua éridi- 
mdvra elpnkd cot, bre 7 Sivayis adth | déacw. 
tov Saovlov TovTov Kal eis Tas cuYOU- 
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dides has taken offence and gives himself airs; he forgets 
what a poor creature he was, before he came to you." I my- 
self, too, have fallen into a despicable condition. When I 
left you, I was competent to discuss with any one and make 
a good figure, so that I courted debate with the most accom- 
plished men. Now, on the contrary, I avoid them altogether 
—so thoroughly am I ashamed of my own incapacity. Did 
the capacity (I, Sokrates, asked Aristeides). forsake you all 
at once, or little by little? Little by little, he replied. And 
when you possessed it (I asked), did you get it by learning 
from me? or in what other way? I will tell you, Sokrates 
(he answered), what seems incredible, yet is nevertheless 
true.* I never learnt from you anything at all. You your- 
self well know this. But I always made progress, whenever 
I was along with you, even if I were only in the same house 
without being in the same room ; but I made greater progress, 
if I was in the same room—greater still, if I looked in your 
face, instead of turning my eyes elsewhere—and the greatest of 
all, by far, if I sat close and touching you. But now (continued 
Aristeides) all that I then acquired has dribbled out of me.* 
Sokr.—I have now explained to you, Theagés, what it is 
to become my companion. If it be the pleasure of heagés ex- 
the God, you will make great and rapid progress: Insiety to be 
if not, not. Consider, therefore, whether it is not aes 
safer for you to seek instruction from some of those sokrates 
who are themselves masters of the benefits which they im- 
part, rather than to take your chance of the result with me." 
Theag.—I shall be glad, Sokrates, to become your companion, 
and to make trial of this divine coadjutor. If he shows him- 


® Plato, Theag. 130A-B, Ti dal; t Plato, Theagés, 130 EH. oav' && 
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otov iy Td avdpdmodov ; 
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self propitious, that will be the best of all: if not, we can 
then take counsel, whether I shall try to propitiate him by 
prayer, sacrifice, or any other means which the prophets may 
recommend—or whether I shall go to some other teacher.* 





The Theagés figured in the list of Thrasyllus as first in the 
Remarkson fifth Tetralogy: the other three members of the 
analogy same Tetralogy being Charmidés, Lachés, Lysis. 
Iachés, Some persons considered it suitable to read as first 
dialogue of all.Y There are several points of analogy between 
the Theagés and the Lachés, though with a different turn 
given to them. Aristeides and Thucydides are mentioned in 
both of them: Sokrates also is solicited to undertake the 
duty of teacher. The ardour of the young Theagés to acquire 
wisdom reminds us of Hippokrates at the beginning of the 
Protagoras. The string of questions put by Sokrates to 
Theagés, requiring that which is called wisdom shall be clearly 
defined and specialised, has its parallel in many of the 
Platonic dialogues. Moreover the declaration of Sokrates, 
that he knows nothing except about matters of love, but that 
in them he is a consummate master—is the same as what he 
explicitly declares both in the Symposion and other dia- 
logues. 

But the chief peculiarity of the Theagés consists in the 
Chief peculi- stress which is laid upon the Demon, the divine 


arity of the 


Theagés— voice, the inspiration of Sokrates. This divine 
ress lal 


upp ene auxiliary is here described, not only as giving a 
or Demon. timely check or warning to Sokrates, when either he 
or his friends contemplated any inauspicious project—but also 
as intervening, in the case of those youthful companions with 


whom he conversed, to promote the improvement of one, to 


x Plato, Theag. 131 A. Xenoph. Sympos. iy. 27. 

Y Diog. L, ili. 59-61. It is not reasonable to treat this 

z Symposion, 177 E. ovre yap &v | declaration of Sokrates, in the Theagés, 
mov eye amophoayu, ds oddév pnt &Ado | as an evidence that the dialogue is the 
érlatacba 7) Ta épwrixd. Compare the | work of a falsarius, when a declaration 
same dialogue, p. 212 B, 210 C. Phe- | quite similar is ascribed to Sokrates in 
drus, 227 H, 257 A; Lysis, 204 B. | other Platonic dialogues, 
Compare also Xenoph. Memor. ii. 6, 28; 
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obstruct that of others; so that whether Sokrates will produce 
any effect or not in improving any one, depends neither upon 
his own efforts nor upon those of the recipient, but upon the 
unpredictable concurrence of a divine agency.* 

Plato employs the Sokratic Demon, in the Theagés, for 
a philosophical purpose, which, I think, admits of piato em- 
a reasonable explanation. During the eight (perhaps ainda 
ten) years of his personal communion with Sokrates, nae some 
he had had large experience of the variable and etfs ne 


unaccountable effect produced by the Sokratic con- eacentricity 
of Sokrates, 


versation upon different hearers: a fact which is and of his 


unequal in- 


also attested by the Xenophontic Memorabilia. Bee: 
This difference of effect was in no way commen- companions. 
surate to the intelligence of the hearers. Cherephon, Apol- 
lodérus, Kriton, seem to have been ordinary men:—? while 
Kritias and Alkibiades, who brought so much discredit both 
upon Sokrates and his teaching, profited little by him, 
though they were among the ablest pupils that he ever 
addressed: moreover Antisthenes, and Aristippus, probably 
did not appear to Plato (since he greatly dissented from their 
philosophical views) to have profited much by the common 
companionship with Sokrates. Other companions there must 
have been also personally known to Plato, though not to us: 
for we must remember that Sokrates passed his whole day in 
talking with all listeners. Now when Plato in after life came 
to cast the ministry of Sokrates into dramatic scenes, and to 
make each scene subservient to the illustration of some philoso- 
phical point of view, at least a negative—he was naturally led 
to advert to the Demon or divine inspiration, which formed 
so marked a feature in the character of his master. The 
concurrence or prohibition of this divine auxiliary served to 
explain why it was that the seed, sown broadcast by Sokrates, 
sometimes fructified, and sometimes did not fructify, or 
speedily perished afterwards—when no suflicient explanatory 
peculiarity could be pointed out in the ground on which it 


® See some remarks on this point in | Addwpos — ewibvyhrns pev ioxupas 
Bion avrov, tAAws 5€ evH}Ons.—Plat. Pheedon, 
Xenophon, Apol. So. 28. *AmoA- | 117 D, 
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fell. It gave an apparent ‘reason for the perfect singularity 
of the course pursued by Sokrates: for his preternatural 
acuteness in one direction, and his avowed incapacity in 
another: for his mastery of the Elenchus, convicting men of 
ignorance, and his inability to supply them with knowledge: 
for his refusal to undertake the duties of a teacher. All 
these are mysterious features of the Sokratic character. The 
intervention of the Demon appears to afford an explanation, 
by converting them into religious mysteries: which, though 
it be no explanation at all, yet is equally efficacious by 
stopping the mouth of the questioner, and by making him 
believe that it is guilt and impiety to ask for explanation—as 
Sokrates himself declared in regard to astronomical pheno- 
mena, and as Herodotus feels, when his narrative is crossed 
by strange religious legends.° 

In this manner, the Theagés is made by Plato to exhibit 
Sokrates, one way of parrying the difficulty frequently ad- 
naa od dressed to Sokrates by various hearers: “You tell 


other teach- US that the leading citizens cannot even teach their 
ers,refused to 


teach him- OWN SONS, and that the Sophists teach nothing worth 
sell, 1ii- 


culty of find- having; you perpetually call upon us to seek for 


ing an ex- 


euse forhis better teachers, without telling us where such are 
refusal. The 


Theagés fur- to be found, We entreat you to teach us yourself, 
excuse. conformably to your own views.” 

If a leader of political opposition, after years employed 
in denouncing successive administrators as ignorant and - 
iniquitous, refuses, when invited, to take upon himself the 
business of administration—an intelligent admirer must find 
some decent pretence to colour the refusal. Such a pretence 
is found for Sokrates in the Theagés: “I am not my own 
master on this point. Jam the instrument of a divine ally, 
without whose active working I can accomplish nothing: who 
forbids altogether my teaching of one man—tolerates, without 
assisting, my unavailing lessons to another—assists eftica- 
ciously in my teaching of a third, in which case alone the 
pupil receives any real benefit. The assistance of this divine 


¢ Xenoph. Memor. iv. 7, 5-6; Herodot. ii. 3, 45-46. 
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ally is given or withheld according to motives of his own, 
which I cannot even foretel, much less influence. I should 
deceive you therefore if I undertook to teach, when I cannot 
tell whether I shall do good or harm.” 

The reply of Theagés meets this scruple. He asks per- 
mission to make the experiment, and promises to propitiate 
the divine auxiliary by prayer and sacrifice: under which 
reserve Sokrates gives consent. 

It is in this way that the Dsemon or divine auxiliary serves 
the purpose of reconciling what would otherwise be piato does 


an inconsistency in the proceedings of Sokrates. I. forin other 
mean, that such is the purpose served in this dia- aude tothe 
logue: I know perfectly that Plato deals with the in the same 


: way. Its 
case differently elsewhere: but I am not bound (as character 


and working 


I have said more than once) to force upon all the essentially 


$ S - impenetra- 
dialogues one and the same point of view. That: ble. Sokrates 


the agency of the Gods was often and in the most person. 
important cases, essentially undiscoverable and unpredictable, 
and that in such cases they might sometimes be prevailed on 
to give special warnings to favoured persons—were doctrines 
which the historical Sokrates in Xenophon asserts with 
emphasis.t The Demon of Sokrates was believed, both by 
himself and his friends, to be a special privilege and an ex- 
treme case of divine favour and communication to him. It 
was perfectly applicable to the scope of the Theagés, though 
Plato might not choose always to make the same employment 
of it. Itis used in the same general way in the Theetétus;‘ 
doubtless with less expansion, and blended with another 
analogy (that of the midwife) which introduces a considerable 


difference.’ 


4 Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 8-9-19. Kad ef evurviwy Kal mavt) tpdrw, Gmrép 
Euripid. Hecub. 944. tls mote Kal BAAN Oela polpa avOparw 
gtpovor 8 abta Geol mdaw te Kal Kah drwody mpooérage mpdrrew. p. 40 A. 

Tporw, h yap <iwOvid mor paytikh Tov Sat- 
ropaypoy evrbervres, ds dyvwoly poviov ev wev TG mpdabev Xp évq@m mravrt 
aéBopev avrovs. mdvu wvKkvy ael yy Kar mdvu 
© Xenoph. Mem. iv. 3, 12. ém) omtkpots évavTtovpern, 
f Plato, Thestét. p. 150 D-E. ef Tt MAAAOL Ut) GpOGs mpdtew. Com- 


g Plato, Apolog. 8. p. 33 C. uo) | pare Xenophon, Memor. iv. 8, 5; Apol. 
Be rodro, &s eys pnut, mpooréraxra | So. c. 13. 
bard Tod Oeod mpdrTew Kal ex pavTerov 
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APPENDIX. 


Td daimovioy onmetor. 


Here is one of the points most insisted on by Schleiermacher and Stallbaum, 
as proving that the Theagés is not the work of Plato. These critics affirm 
(to use the language of Stallbaum, Proleg. p. 220) “Quam Plato alias de 
Socratis deemonio prodidit sententiam, ea longissimé recedit ab illa ratione, ques 
in hoc sermone exposita est.” He says that the representation of the Demon of 
Sokrates, given in the Theagés, has been copied from a passage in the Thex- 
tétus, by an imitator who has not understood the passage, p. 150, D, E. But 
Socher (p. 97) appears to me to have shown satisfactorily, that there is no such 
material difference as these critics affirm between this passage of the Theetétus 
and the Theagés. In the Thestétus, Sokrates declares, that none of his com- 
panions learnt any thing from him, but that all of them ofomep &y 6 Oeds mao- 
e(xn (the very same term is used at the close of the Theagés—131 A, édy wey 
Tapeikn nuiv—rd dadviov) made astonishing progress and improvement in his 
company. Stallbaum says, “Itaque 6 @eds, qui ibi commemoratur, non est 
Socratis demonium, sed potius deus, z.e. sors divina. Quod non perspiciens 
noster tenebrio protenus illud demonium, quod Socrates sibi semper adesse dic- 
titabat, ad eum dignitatis et potentiz gradum evexit, ut, &c.” Iagree with 
Socher in thinking that the phrase 6 cbs in the Theetétus has substantially 
the same meaning as 7d da.udvioy in the Theagés. Both Schleiermacher (Notes 
on the Apology, p. 432) and Ast (p. 482), have notes on the phrase 7d Saimud- 
viov—and I think the note of Ast is the more instructive of thetwo. In Plato 
and Xenophon, the words 7d daiudviov, 7d Ociov, arein many cases undistinguish- 
able in meaning from 6 daluwy, 6 eds. Compare the Phedrus, 242 E, about eds 
and deiéy 71. Sokrates, in his argument against Meletus in the Apology (p. 27) 
emphatically argues that no man could believe in anything damdyioy, without 
also believing in dafuoves. The special @<tov 7: kad Samdvioy (Apol. p. 31 ©), 
which presented itself in regard to him and his proceedings, was only one of the 
many modes in which (as he believed) 6 eds commanded and stimulated him 
to work upon the minds of the Athenians:—éuol 58 rodT0, ds éyé pnut, mpoo~ 
TéraxTar ord Tov Ocod mpdrrew Kal ex pavreray Kal e evuTvlwy kal mavrh 
tpdmm, Grép tis wore Kal HAAN Ola woipa avOpdme Kal Stiodv mpooérate mpdr- 
tew (Apol. p. 33 C). So again in Apol. p. 4o A, B, # ciwOutd po MavTiKh 7 
Tod Samovlov—and four lines afterwards we read the very same fact intimated in 
the words, 7d Tod 8c00 onuciov, Where Sokratis demonium—and Deus—are iden- 
tified: thus refuting the argument above cited from Stallbaum. There is 
therefore no such discrepancy, in reference to 7d d5aiudvioy, as Stallbaum and 
Schleiermacher contend for. We perceive indeed this difference between them— 
that in the Thetétus, the simile of the obstetric art is largely employed, while 
it is not noticed in the Theagés. But we should impose an unwarrantable 
restriction upon Plato’s fancy, if we hindered him from working out his variety 
and exuberance of metaphors, and from accommodating each dialogue to the 
metaphor predominant with him at the time. 

Moreover, in respect to what is called the Demon of Sokrates, we ought 
hardly to expect that either Plato or Xenophon would always be consistent 
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even with themselves. It is unsafe for a modern critic to determine beforehand, 
by reason or feelings of his own, in what manner either of them would speak 
upon this mysterious subject. The belief and feeling of a divine intervention 
was very real on the part of both, but their manner of conceiving it might 
naturally fluctuate: and there was, throughout all the proceedings of Sokrates, 
a mixture of the serious and the playful, of the sublime and the eccentric, of 
ratiocinative acuteness with impulsive superstition—which it is difficult to 
bring into harmonious interpretation. Such heterogeneous mixture is forcibly 
described in the Platonic Symposium, pp. 215-222. When we consider how 
undefined, and undefinable, the idea of this Saudvov was, we cannot wonder 
if Plato ascribes to it different workings and manifestations at different times. 
Stallbaum affirms that it is made ridiculous in the Theagés: and Kiihner 
declares that Plutarch makes it ridiculous, in his treatise De Genio Sokratis 
(Comm, ad. Xenoph. Memor. p. 23). But this is because its agency is described 
morein detail. Youcan easily present it in a ridiculous aspect, by introducing 
it as intervening on petty and insignificant matters. Now it is remarkable, 
that in the Apology, we are expressly told that it actually did intervene on the 
most trifling occasions—advu ém) opipois evavtiovpévn. The business of an 
historian of philosophy, is, to describe it as it was really felt and believed by 
Sokrates and Plato—whethera modern critic may consider the description ridi- 
culous or not. 

When Schleiermacher says (Einleitung, p. 248), respecting the falsarius 
whom he supposes to have written the Theagés—“ Damit ist ihm begegnet, 
auf eine héchst verkehrte Art wunderbar zusammenzuriihren diese gottliche 
Schickung, und jenes persdnliche Vorgefiihl welehes dem Sokrates zur gott- 
lichen Stimme ward.”—I contend that the mistake is chargeable to Schleier- 
macher himself, for bisecting into two phenomena that which appears in the 
Apology as the same phenomenon under two different names—rd daud- 
yioyv—t» Tov <0) onuciov. Besides, to treat the Demon as a mere “personal 
presentiment” of Sokrates, may be a true view :—but it is the view of one 
who does not inhale the same religious atmosphere as Sokrates, Plato, and 
Xenophon. It cannot therefore be properly applied in explaining theirsayings 
or doings.—Kiihner, who treats the Theagés as not composed by Plato, grounds 
this belief partly on the assertion, that the daiudriov of Sokrates is described 
therein as something peculiar to Sokrates; which, according to Kiihner, was 
the fiction of a subsequenttime. By Sokrates and his contemporaries (Kiihner 
says) it was considered “non sibi soli tanquam proprium quoddam beneficium a 
Diis tributum, sed commune sibi esse cum ceteris hominibus” (pp. 20-21). I 
dissent entirely from this view, which is contradicted by most of the passages 
noticed even by Kiihner himself. It is at variance with the Platonic Apology, 
as well as with Thewtétus (150 D, and Republic, vi. 496 C). Xenophon 
does indeed try, in the first Chapter of the Memorabilia, as the defender of 
Sokrates, to soften the invidia against Sokrates, by intimating that other persons 
had communications from the Gods as well as he. But we see plainly, even 
from other passages of the Memorabilia, that this was not the persuasion of 
Sokrates himself, nor of his friends, nor of his enemies. They all considered it 
(as it is depicted in the Theagés also) to be a special privilege and revelation. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
ERASTE OR ANTERAST#—RIVALES. 


THE main subject of this short dialogue is—What is philo- 

sophy ? » pirocopia—ro pirocogeiv. How are we to explain 

or define it? What is its province and purport ? | 
Instead of the simple, naked, self-introducing, conver- 


Erste— sation, which we read in the Menon, Hipparchus, 
Subject and 


persons ofthe Minos, &c., Sokrates recounts a scene and colloquy, 
ialogue— 


Dramatic which occurred when he went into the house of 


introduction 


—interesting Dionysius the grammatist or school-master,* fre- 
youths in the 


palestra.  quented by many elegant and high-born youths as 
pupils. Two of these youths were engaged in animated 
debate upon some geometrical or astronomical problem, in 
the presence of various spectators; and especially of two 
young men, rivals for the affection of one of them. Of these 
rivals, the one is a person devoted to music, letters, discourse, 
philosophy :—the other hates and despises these pursuits, de- 
voting himself to gymnastic exercise, and bent on acquiring 
the maximum of athletic force.> It is much the same con- 
trast as that between the brothers Amphion and Zethus in 
the Antiopé of Euripides—which is beautifully employed as 
an illustration by Plato in the Gorgias.° 

As soon as Sokrates begins his interrogatories, the two 


Pet youths relinquish? their geometrical talk, and turn 


fiterary de, tO him as attentive listeners. Their approach affects 


voted to 


philosophy 418 emotions hardly less than those of the Erastes. 


gunastic, He first enquires from the athletic Erastes, What 


hating phi- ;_ ; + 
spec is it that these two youths are so intently engaged 


* Plato, Eraste, 132. ls Avovvalov | Cicero De Oratore, ii. 37, 156. 
Tod ypaupaticrod eioHAVov, Kal eldov 4 The powerful sentiment of admi- 
avr dO. TeV TE Vewy TOUS emeiKeaTaTous | ration ascribed to Sokrates in the pre- 
DdoxobyTas elva Thy idéav Kal warépwy | sence of these beautiful youths 
evdoxluwv Kal TovTwy epacras. deserves notice as a point in his cha- 
> Plato, Hrast. 132 E. racter. Compare the beginning of the 
© Plato, Gorgias, 485-486. Compare | Charmidés and the Lysis. 
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upon? It must surely be something very fine, to judge 
by the eagerness which they display ? How do you mean 
ine (replies the athlete)? They are only prosing about astro- 
nomical matters—talking nonsense—philosophising! The 
literary rival, on the contrary, treats this athlete as unworthy 
of attention, speaks with enthusiastic admiration of philo- 
sophy, and declares that all those to whom it is repugnant 
are degraded specimens of humanity. 

Sokr.—You think philosophy a fine thing? But you can- 
not tell whether it is fine or not, unless you know 
what it is?® Pray explain to me what philosophy 
is. Hrast.—I will do so readily. Philosophy con- 
sists in the perpetual growth of a man’s knowledge 
—in his going on perpetually acquiring something 
new, both in youth and old age, so that he may 
learn as much as possible during life. Philosophy is poly- » 
mathy.£ Sokr.—You think philosophy not only a fine thing, 
but good? Hrast—Yes—very good. Sokr.—But is the 
case similar in regard to gymnastic? Is a man’s bodily 
condition benefited by taking as much exercise, or as much 
nourishment, as possible? Is such very great quantity good 
for the body ?& 

It appears after some debate (in which the other or athletic 
Erastes sides with Sokrates") that in regard to exer- 
cise and food, it is not the great quantity, or the 
small quantity, which is good for the body—but 
the moderate or measured quantity.’ For the 
mind, the case is admitted to be similar. Not the 
much, nor the little, of learning is good for it—but 
the right or measured amount. Sokr.—And who 


Question put 
by Sokrates, 
What is phi- 
losophy? It 
is the per- 
petual accu- 
mulation of 
knowledge, 
soas to make 
the largest 
sum total. 


In the case 
of the body, 
it is not the 
maximum of 
exercise 
which does 
good, but the 
proper, mea- 
sured, quan- 
tity. For 
the mind 
also, it is not 
the maxi- 


e Plat. Erast. 133 A-B. 

f Plato, Erast. 133 C. 
coplayv—modupdberay. 

& Plat. Erast. 133 E. 

h Plat. Erast. 134 B-C. The literary 
Erastes says to Sokrates, “To you I 
have no objections to concede this point, 
and toadmit that my previous answer 
must be modified. But if I were to 
debate the point only with him (the 
athletic rival), I could perfectly well 


Thy piKo- 





have defended my answer, and even 
a worse answer still, for he is quite 
worthless (ovdev yap eor:).” 

This is a curious passage, illustrat- 
ing the dialectic habits of the day, 
and the pride felt in maintaining an 
answer once given. 

i Plato, Eraste, 134 B-D. da pé- 
Tpia pddiora wperciv, adrd wh Ad 
ToAAd, mde TH OALya. 
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mumof is the competent judge, how much of either is right 
knowledge, oon 

but the mea- measure for the body? Hrast.—The physician and 
sured quan- . . : 

tity which the gymnastic trainer. Sokr.—Who is the com- 
is good. Who fe re - 

is the judge petent judge, how much seed is right measure for 


thisthesstre? sowing a field? Hrast—The farmer. Sokr.—Who 
is the competent judge, in reference to the sowing and plant- 
ing of knowledge in the mind, which varieties are good, and 
how much of each is right measure ? 

The question is one which none of the persons present can 
No answer answer. None of them can tell who is the special 


given. What 

is the best > rand 7 . . = 
ieee referee, about training of mind; corresponding to 
Answer of 1Q] . ‘a, et 

iheiwery the physician or the farmer in the analogous cases. 
Erastes. A Sokrates then puts a question somewhat different : 
ean tt, Sokr.—Since we have agreed, that the man who 


fhe greatest’ Prosecutes philosophy ought not to learn many 


reputation as 


aphilocopher thing's, still less all things—what is the best con- 


rae -h 2 . 
willenable jecture that we can make, respecting the matters 


tikes "* which he ought to learn? Erast— The finest and 


ie ae ; ; é : 
critic, though Most suitable acquirements for him to aim at, are 


tise.» those which will yield to him the greatest reputa- 
tion as a philosopher. He ought to appear accomplished in 
every variety of science, or at least in all the more important; 
and with that view, to learn as much of each as becomes 
a freeman to know :—that is, what belongs to the intelligent 
critic, as distinguished from the manual operative: to the 
planning and superintending architect, as distinguished from 
the working carpenter.'!| Sokr.—But you cannot learn even 
two different arts to this extent—much less several consider- 
able arts. Hrast—I do not of course mean that the philo- 
sopher can be supposed to know each of them accurately, 
like the artist himself—but only as much as may be expected 
from the free and cultivated citizen. That is, he shall be 
able to appreciate, better than other hearers, the observations 
made by the artist; and farther to deliver a reasonable 
opinion of his own, so as to be accounted, by all the hearers, 
more accomplished in the affairs of the art than themselves.™ 


k Plato, Erast. 134 HB, 135 A. éxeral, wh Soa X«tpoupytas. 
1 Plat. Erast. 135 B. boa tuvécews m Plat. Erast. 135 D. 
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Sokr_—You mean that the philosopher is to be second-best 
in several distinct pursuits: like the Pentathlus, ,, . aie 
who is not expected to equal either the runner, or spher is 


- ‘ one who is 
the wrestler in their own separate departments, but second-best 


in several 


itors j different arts 
only to surpass competitors in the five matches Ment ats 


taken together." Hrast—Yes—I mean what you {%,~" 


say. He is one who does not enslave himself to "P™°™ 
‘any one matter, nor works out any one with such strict- 
ness as to neglect all others: he attends to all of them in 
reasonable measure.°® 

Upon this answer Sokrates proceeds to cross-examine :— 
Sokr.—Do you think that good men are useful, on what oc- 
bad men useless? Erast.—Yes—I do. Sokr—You Sor s3o. 


: : ‘ best men b 
think that philosophers, as you describe them, are useful? 
: : There are 
useful? Hrast——Certainly: extremely useful. Soki.—aiways regu- 
. lar practi- 
But tell me on what occasions such second-best men. tioners at 
. : : and, and no 
are useful: for obviously they are inferior to each one will call 
° : : in thesecond- 
separate artist. Ifyou fall sick, will you send for one best man 
when he can 


of them, or for a professional physician? Hrast.— have the _ 
I should send for both. Sokr—That is no answer: titioner. 
I wish to know, which of the two you will send for, first and 
by preference? Hrast.—No doubt—I shall send for the pro- 
fessional physician. Sokr.—The like also, if you are in 
danger on shipboard, you will entrust your life to the pilot 
rather than to the philosopher: and so as to all other matters, 
so long as a professional man is to be found, the philosopher 
is of no use? Hrast—So it appears. Sokr.—Our philo- 
sopher then is one of the useless persons: for we assuredly 
have professional men at hand. Now we agreed before, that 
good men were useful, bad men useless.? Hrast—Yes; that 
was agreed. 

Sokr.—If then you have correctly defined a philosopher to 


be one who has a second-rate knowledge on many [)osephy 


cannot con- 
sist in multi- 


subjects, he is useless so long as there exist profes- piication of 


sional artists on each subject. Your definition can- Sie ane 


Plat. Erast. 135 E,136 A. «al | ingthe quoitandthejavelin,wrestling. 
otra ylyvecOat mep) mavra braxpdy Tia o Plat. Erast. 136 B. aAAd& mavtoy 
&vdpa Toy mepirocopykora. The five | uetplws epnpba. 
matches were leaping, running, throw- P Plat. Erast. 136 C-D, 
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not therefore be correct. Philosophy must be something 
quite apart from this multifarious and busy meddling with 
different professional subjects, or this multiplication of learned 
acquirements. Indeed I fancied, that to be absorbed in pro- 
fessional subjects and in variety of studies, was vulgar and 
discreditable rather than otherwise.4 

Let us now however (continues Sokrates), take up the 
matter in another way. In regard to horses and dogs, those 
who punish rightly are also those who know how to make 
them better, and to discriminate with most exactness the 
good from the bad? rast.—Yes: such is the fact. 

Sokr.—Is not the case similar with men? Is it not the 
Sokrates same art, which punishes men rightly, makes them 


changes his 


course of better, and best distinguishes the good from the 


examination. 


Questions bad? whether applied to one, few, or many? rast. 


put to show 


that there is —It isso. Sokr.—The art or science, whereby men 
one specia. 


art,regal and punish evil-doers rightly, is the judicial or justice: 
political, of 


acumialsten and it is by the same that they know the good apart 
criminating from the bad, either one or many. If any man be 
the good. a stranger to this art, so as not to know good men 
apart from bad, is he not also ignorant of himself, whether 
he be a good ora bad man? Jrast—Yes: he is. Sokr.— 
To be ignorant of yourself, is to be wanting in sobriety or 
temperance; to know yourself is to be sober or temperate. 
But this is the same art as that by which we punish nghtly— 
or justice. Therefore justice and temperance are the same: 
and the Delphian rescript, Know thyself, does in fact enjoin 
the practice both of justice and of sobriety.’ Hrast.—So it 
appears. Sokr.—Now it is by this same art, when practised 
by a king, rightly punishing evil-doers, that cities are well 
governed ; it is by the same art practised by a private citizen 
or house-master, that the house is well governed: so that this 
art, Justice or sobriety, is at the same time political, regal, 
economical ; and the just and sober man is at once the true 
king, statesman, house-master.t Hrast.—I admit it. 
Sokr.—Now let me ask you. You said that it was dis- 


4 Plato, Hrast. 137 B. 


8 Plato, Erast. 138 A. 
* Plato, Erast. 137 C-D. 


t Plato, Erast. 138 C. 
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creditable for the philosopher, when in company with a phy- 
sician or any other craftsman talking about matters 


In this art 
of his own craft, not to be able to follow what he eee 
said and comment upon it. Would it not also be Donen bpbe 
discreditable to the philosopher, when listening to eae 
any king, judge, or house-master, about professional fully qual 
affairs, not to be able to understand and comment ? ge 


Erast.—Assuredly it would be most discreditable Pt2* t 
upon matters of such grave moment. Sokv.—Shall we say 
then, that upon these matters also, as well as all others, 
the philosopher ought to be a Pentathlus or second-rate per- 
former, useless so long as the special craftsman is at hand ? 
or shall we not rather affirm, that he must not confide his 
own house to any one else, nor be the second-best within it, 
but must himself judge and punish rightly, if his house is 
to be well administered? Erast.—That too I admit." Sokr. 
—Farther, if his friends shall entrust to him the arbitration 
of their disputes,—if the city shall command him to act as 
Dikast or to settle any difficulty,—in those cases also it will 
be disgraceful for him to stand second or third, and not to be 
first-rate? Hrast.—I think it will be. Sokr—You see then, 
my friend, philosophy is something very different from much 
learning and acquaintance with multifarious arts or sciences.* 

Upon my saying this (so Sokrates concludes his recitalof the 
conversation) the literary one of the two rivals was 
ashamed and held his peace; while the gymnastic 
rival declared that I was in the right, and the other 
hearers also commended what I had said. 


Close of the 
dialogue— 
Humiliation 
of the lite- 
rary Erastes. 


The antithesis between the philo-gymnast, hater of philo- 
sophy,—and the enthusiastic admirer of philosophy, 
who nevertheless cannot explain what it is—gives 
much point and vivacity to this short dialogue. 


Remarks— 
Animated 
manner of 
the dialogue. 


u Plato, Erast. 138 E. IWdrepoy oiy 
kal mepl tatra Aeywmev, mévtrabdov 
abtoy Sey elyar wat Bmraxpoy, Ta devte- 
pela exovta mavtwy, Toy pirdaopoy, Ka 
&xpetov elvat Ews by TovTwy Tis H; I) 
Mp@Tov wey Thy avTod oiklay odK UAW 
emitpemTéoy ovdé Td. devtepeia ey TolTy 


Extéov, GAN avToy Koracréoy diuxdCovra 
6pOas, et méeAAEL €b olketcOa adTod 7 
oikla ; 

x Plato, Erast. 139 A. ToAAod &pa 
det nuiv, & BédAtisre, T) pirocoped 
moAupdberd Te elva kal % wep) rads 
réxvas mpayyarela. 
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This last person is exhibited as somewhat presumptuous and 
confident; thus affording a sort of excuse for the humiliating 
cross-examination put upon him by Sokrates to the satisfac- 
tion of his stupid rival. Moreover, the dramatic introduction 
is full of animation, like that of the Charmidés and Lysis. 

Besides the animated style of the dialogue, the points 
raised for discussion in it are of much interest. The word 
philosophy has at all times been vague and ambiguous. 
Certainly no one before Sokrates—probably no one before 
Plato—ever sought a definition of it. In no other Platonic 
dialogue than this, is the definition of it made a special topic 
of research. 

It is here handled in Plato’s negative, elenchtic, tentative, 
pemmition of Manner. By some of his contemporaries, philosophy 
philosophy was really considered as equivalent to polymathy, 
for the frst or to much and varied knowledge: so at least Plato 
tonicconeeP- represents it as being considered by Hippias the 
sure—referee Sophist, contrary to the opinion of Protagoras.’ 
covered. The exception taken by Sokrates to a definition 
founded on simple quantity, without any standard point of 
sufficiency by which much or little is to be measured, intro- 
duces that governing idea of 7d pérpiov (the moderate, that 
which conforms to a standard measure) upon which Plato 
insists so much in other more elaborate dialogues. The con- 
ception of a measure, of a standard of measurement—and of 
conformity thereunto, as the main constituent of what is good 
and desirable—stands prominent in his mind,” though it is 
not always handled in the same way. We have seen it, in the 
Second Alkibiadés, indicated under another name as know- 
ledge of Good or of the Best: without which, knowledge on 
special matters was declared to be hurtful rather than use- 
ful. Plato considers that this Measure is neither discernible 
nor applicable except by a specially trained intelligence. In 
the Eraste as elsewhere, such an intelligence is called for 


y Plato, Protag. 318 E. Compare Philébus, p. 64 D, and the Prota- 
too, the Platonic dialogues, Hippias | goras, pp. 356-357, where 7 wetpytich 
Major and Minor, téxv7 is declared to be the principal 

2 See about 4 rod perplov picis, as | saviour of life and happiness. 
odcla—as bvtws yryvduevov.—Plato, a Plato, Alkib. ii. 145-146; supra, 
Politikus, 283-284. Compare also the | ch. x. p. 3.46. 


Hise 
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in general terms: but when it is asked, Where is the person 
possessing such intelligence, available in the case of mental 
training—neither Sokrates nor any one else can point him 
out. To suggest a question, and direct attention to it, yet 
still to leave it unanswered—is a practice familiar with Plato. 
In this respect the Eraste is like other dialogues. The 
answer, if any, intended to be understood or divined, is, that 
such an intelligence is the philosopher himself. 

The second explanation of philosophy here given—that the 
philosopher is one who is second-best in many de- View taken 


ofthe second- 


partments, and a good talker upon all, but inferior test critical 


« . 4 talking man, 

to the special master in each—was supposed by as compared 
c ci a Fi with the 

Thrasyllus in ancient times to be pointed at Demo- special pro- 


ficient and 


kritus. By many Platonic critics, it is referred to practitioner. 
those persons whom they single out to be called Sophists. 
I conceive it to be applicable (whether intended or not) to 
the literary men generally of that age, the persons called 
Sophists included. That which Perikles expressed by the 
word, when he claimed the love of wisdom and the love of 
beauty as characteristic features of the Athenian citizen— 
referred chiefly to the free and abundant discussion, the 
necessity felt by every one for talking over everything be- 
fore it was done, yet accompanied with full energy in action 
as soon as the resolution was taken to act.» Speech, ready 
and pertinent, free conflict of opinion on many different 
topics—was the manifestation and the measure of knowledge 
acquired. Sokrates passed his life in talking, with every one 
indiscriminately, and upon each man’s particular subject: 
often perplexing the artist himself. Xenophon recounts con- 
versations with various professional men—a painter, a sculptor, 
an armourer—and informs us that it was instructive to all of 
them, though Sokrates was no practitioner in any craft.° It 
was not merely Demokritus, but Plato and Aristotle also, 


b Thucyd. ii. 40. kat & re rovrois | conjunction of abundant speech with 
tiv worw atiay elvar Oavud(ecOau, xa | energetic action in the Athenian cha- 
ert €v BAAOIS. iAoKadodmev yap jer | racter. i Aa 
evtedclas, kal pidocodotpev Bvev wada-| © Xenophon, Memor. iii. 10, iii. 11, 
klas, &c.,and the remarkable sequel of | iii. 12. 
the same chapter about the intimate 
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who talked or wrote upon almost every subject included in 
contemporary observation. The voluminous works of Ari- 
stotle,—the Timeus, Republic, and Leges, of Plato,—embrace 
a large variety of subjects, on each of which, severally taken, 
these two great men were second-best or inferior to some 
special proficient. Yet both of them had judgments to give, 
which it was important to hear, upon all subjects :* and both 
of them could probably talk better upon each than the special 
proficient himself. Aristotle, for example, would write better 
upon rhetoric than Demosthenes—upon tragedy, than So- 
phokles. Undoubtedly, if an oration or a tragedy were to be 
composed—if resolution or action were required on any real 
state of particular circumstances—the special proficient would 
be called upon to act: but it would be a mistake to infer 
from hence, as the Platonic Sokrates intimates in the Eraste, 
that the second-best, or theorising reasoner, was a useless 
man. The theoretical and critical point of view, with the 
command of language apt for explaining and defending it, 
has a value of its own; distinct from, yet ultimately modi- 
fying and improving, the practical. And such comprehensive 
survey and comparison of numerous objects, without having 
the attention exclusively fastened or enslaved to any one of 
them, deserves to rank high as a variety of intelligence— 
whether it be adopted as the definition of a philosopher, 
or not. 

Plato undoubtedly did not conceive the definition of the 
pate's view Philosopher in the same way as Sokrates. The close 


Ttilorter Of the Hrastzo is employed in opening a distant and 


has a pro-., dim view of the Platonic conception. Weare given 


stinct from to understand, that the philosopher has a province 
te dinly of his own, wherein he is not second-best, but a 
regulor poe first-rate actor and adviser. To indicate, in many 
tical art. different ways, that there is or must be such a pecu- 


liar, appertaining to philosophy—distinct from, though analo- 


4 The réyrabaos or traxpos, whom | éxacros 5& kpiverxards & y vyvdoret, 
Plato criticises in this dialogue, coin- | kal tovrwy @oriw ayabds Kpiths: Ka? 
cides with what Aristotle calls “the | €xacrov &pa, 6 memaSevpéevos: amdas 
man of universal education or cul- | 88, 6 wep) wav wemaideupevos. 
ture.”—Ethic. Nikom. I. i. 1095 a. I. 
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gous to, the peculiar of each several art—is one leading 
purpose in many Platonic dialogues. But what is the peculiar 
of the philosopher? Here, as elsewhere, it is marked out in 
a sort of misty outline, not as by one who already knows and 
is familiar with it, but as one who is trying to find it without 
being sure that he has succeeded. Here, we have it described 
as the art of discriminating good from evil, governing, and 
applying penal sanctions rightly. This is the supreme art or 
science, of which the philosopher is the professor; and in 
which, far from requiring advice from others, he is the only 
person competent both to advise and to act: the art which 
exercises control over all other special arts, directing how 
far, and on what occasions, each of them comes into appliance. 
It is philosophy, looked at in one of its two aspects: not as a 
body of speculative truth, to be debated, proved, and dis- 
criminated from what cannot be proved or can be disproved— 
but as a critical judgment bearing on actual life, prescribing 
rules or giving directions in particular cases, with a view to 
the attainment of foreknown ends, recognised as eapetenda. 
This is what Plato understands by the measuring or calcu- 
lating art, the regal or political art, according as we use the 
language of the Protagoras, Politikus, Euthydémus, Republic. 
Both justice and sobriety are branches of this art; and the 
distinction between the two loses its importance when the 
art is considered as a whole—as we find both in the Eraste 
and in the Republic. 

Here, in the Eraste, this conception of the philosopher as 
the supreme artist controlling all other artists, is Phitosopher 


—the su- 


darkly indicated and crudely sketched. We shall preme artist, 


controlling 


find the same conception more elaborately illustrated. other artists. 
in other dialogues; yet never passing out of that state of 
dreamy grandeur which characterises Plato as an expositor. 


© Thedifference between the second | vi. 5, pp. 1140-1141; also Ethic. Magn. 
explanation of philosophyand the third | i. pp. 1197-1 198. ; 
explanation, suggested in the Eraste, * See Republic, iv. 433 A; Gorgias, 
will be found to coincide pretty nearly | 526C; Charmidés, 164 B; and Hein- 
with the distinction which Aristotle | dorf’s note on the passage in the Char- 
takes much pains to draw between | midés. 
copiaand ppéynois.—Ethic.Nikomach. 
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APPENDIX. 


This is one of the dialogues declared to be spurious by Schleiermacher, Ast, 
Socher, and Stallbaum,—all of them critics of the present century. In my 
judgment, their grounds for such declaration are altogether inconclusive. They 
think the dialogue an inferior composition, unworthy of Plato; and they 
accordingly find reasons, more or less ingenious, for relieving Plato from the 
discredit of it. I do not think so meanly of the dialogue as they do; buteven 
if I did, I should not pronounce it to bespurious, without some evidence bearing 
upon that special question. No such evidence, of any value, is produced. 

It is indeed contended, on the authority of a passage in Diogenes (ix. 37), 
that Thrasyllus himself doubted of the authenticity of the Eraste. The passage 
is as follows, in his life of Demokritus—etmep of "AvTepacrat TlAdtwvds ciot, pyar 
@pdovdros, obTos ay eln 6 maparyevduevos Gvaevupos, TOV mep) OivorlSny kal *Avag- 
aydpay €repos, ev TH mpos ZwKparnv durla Siadreysuevos meph progoptasy 4, 
gna, os mevTdbry Zouxev 5 pirdscogos: Kal Fy ws GAnBas ev pirocogla mévTabros 
(Demokritus). 

Now in the first place, Schleiermacher and Stallbaum both declare that 
Thrasyllus can never have said that which Diogenes here makes him say 
(Schleierm. p. 510; Stallbaum, Prolegg. ad. Erast. p. 266, and not. p. 273). 

Next, it is certain that Thrasyllus did consider it the undoubted work of Plato, 
for he enrolled it in his classification, as the third dialogue in the fourth tetra- 
logy (Diog. L. iii. 59). 

Yxem,who defends the genuineness of the Erastee (Ueber Platon’s Kleitophon, 
pp. 6-7, Berlin, 1846), insists very properly on this point; not merely as an 
important fact in itself, but as determining the sense of the words efmep of 
> Avrepactal TlAdrwvds eict, and as showing that the words rather affirm, than 
deny, the authenticity of the dialogue. “If the Anteraste are the work of Plato, 
as they are universally admitted to be”? You must supply the parenthesis in this 
way, in order to make Thrasyllus consistent with himself. Yxemcitesa passage 
from Galen, in which e?mep is used, and in which the parenthesis must be 
supplied in the way indicated : no doubt at all being meant to be hinted. And 
I will produce another passage out of Diogenes himself, where evmep is used in 
the same way; not as intended to convey the smallest doubt, but merely 
introducing the premiss for a conclusion immediately following. Diogenes says, 
respecting the Platonic Ideas, efrep or) pvhun, Tas id€éas ev Tots ovow brdpxyew 
(iii. 15). He does not intend to suggest any doubt whether there be such a fact 
asmemory. Etmepis sometimes the equivalent of éecd4mep : as we learn from 
Hermann ad Viger. VIII. 6, p. 512. 

There is therefore no fair ground for supposing that Thrasyllus doubted the 
genuineness of the Eraste, And when I read what modern critics say in 
support of their verdict of condemnation, I feel the more authorised in dissenting 
from it. I will cite a passage or two from Stallbaum. 

Stallbaum begins his Prolegomena as follows, pp. 205-206: “Quanquam hic 
libellus genus dicendi habet purum, castum, elegans, nihil ut inveniri queat 
quod a Platonis aut Xenophontis elegantia abhorreat—tamen quin & Boeckhio, 
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Schleiermachero, Astio, Sochero, Knebelio, aliis jure meritoque pro suppositicio 
habitus sit, haudquaquam dubitamus. Est enim materia operis adeo non ad 
Platonis mentem rationemque elaborata,ut potius cuivis alii Socraticorum quam 
huic recté ascribi posse videatur.” 

After stating that the Eraste may be divided into two principal sections, 
Stallbaum proceeds :—“ Neutra harum it a tractata est, ut nihil desideretur, 
quod ad justam argumenti explicationem merito requiras—nihil inculcatum 
reperiatur, quod vel alio modo illustratum vel omnino omissum esse cupias.” 

I call attention to this sentence as a fair specimen of the grounds upon which 
the Platonic critics proceed when they strike dialogues out of the Platonic 
Canon. If there be anything wanting in it which is required for what they 
consider a proper setting forth of the argument—if there be anything which 
they would desire to see omitted or otherwise illustrated—this is with them 
a reason for deciding that it is not Plato’s work. That is, if there be any defects 
in it of any kind, it cannot be admitted as Plato’s work ;—his genuine works have 
no defects. I protest altogether against this ratio decidendi. If I acknowledged 
it and applied it consistently I should strike out every dialogue in the Canon. 
Certainly, the presumption in favour of the Catalogue of Thrasyllus must 
be counted as nil: if it will not outweigh such feeble counter-arguments as 
these. 

One reason given by Stallbaum for considering the Erasts as spurious is, 
that the Sophists are not derided in it. “ Quis est igitur, qui Platonem sibi 
persuadeat illosnon fuisse castigaturum, et omnino non significaturum, quinam 
illi essent, adversus quos hanc disputationem instituisset?” It is strange to be 
called on by learned men to strike out all dialogues from the Canon in which 
there is no derision of the Sophists. Such derision exists already in excess : 
we hear until we are tired how mean it is toreceive money for lecturing. Again, 
Stallbaum says that the persons whose opinions are here attacked are not 
specified by name. But who are the «idév giao attacked in the Sophistés ? 
They are not specified by name, and critics differ as to the persons intended. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
ION. 


THE dialogue called Ion is carried on between Sokrates and 
Ton, Persons the Ephesian rhapsode Ion. It is among those dis- 
of the dia- 


logue. Dit allowed by Ast, first faintly defended, afterwards 


ference of 


opinion disallowed, by Schleiermacher,* and treated con- 


dorm exits temptuously by both. Subsequent critics, Her- 
genuineness. mann,” Stallbaum, Steinhart, consider it as genuine, 
yet as an inferior production, of little worth, and belonging 
to Plato’s earliest years. 

I hold it to be genuine, and it may be comparatively early; 
Rhapeodes DUt I see no ground for the disparaging criticism 
asa clacsin which has often been applied to it. The personage 
cosine Whom it introduces to us as subjected to the cross- 
festivals. examination of Sokrates is a rhapsode of celebrity ; 
triumphant. One among a class of artists at that time both useful 
and esteemed. They recited or sang,° with appropriate accent 
and gesture, the compositions of Homer and of other epic 
poets: thus serving to the Grecian epic, the same purpose as 
the actors served to the dramatic, and the harp-singers 
(xMapwdor) to the lyric. There were various solemn festivals 
such as that of Aisculapius at Epidaurus, and (most espe- 
cially) the Panathenza at Athens, where prizes were awarded 
for the competition of the rhapsodes. Ion is described as 
having competed triumphantly in the festival at Epidaurus, 
and carried off the first prize. He appeared there in a 
splendid costume, crowned with a golden wreath, amidst 
a crowd which is described as containing more than 20,000 
persons. 


a Schleiermacher, Hinleit. zum Ion, | Hinleitung, p. 15. 
pp. 261-200; Ast, Leben und Schriften © The word ddev is in this ver 
des Platon, p. 406. dialogue (532 E, 535 A) applied to 
> K. F. Hermann, Gesch. und Syst. | the rhapsodizing of Ion. 
der Plat. Phil. pp. 437-438 ; Steinhart, 4 Plato, Ion, 535 D. 
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Much of the acquaintance of cultivated Greeks with Homer 
and the other epic poets was both acquired and 
maintained through such rhapsodes; the best of 
whom contended at the festivals, while others, less 


Functions of 
the Rhap- 
sodes. Reci- 
tation—Ex- 
position of 


: : ° : the poets. 

highly gifted as to vocal power and gesticulation, aritary 
. exposition of 

gave separate declamations and lectures of their the poets 

was then 


own, and even private lessons to individuals.® frequent. 
Euthydémus, in one of the Xenophontic conversations with 
Sokrates, and Antisthenes in the Xenophontic Symposion, 
are made to declare that the rhapsodes as a class were ex- 
tremely silly. This, if true at all, can apply only to the 
expositions and comments with which they accompanied their 
recital of Homer and other poets. Moreover we cannot rea- 
sonably set it down (though some modern critics do so) as so 
much incontestable truth: we must consider it as an opinion 
delivered by one of the speakers in the conversation, but 
not necessarily well founded. Unquestionably, the comments 
made upon Homer (both in that age and afterwards) were 
often fanciful and misleading. Metrodorus, Anaxagoras, and 
others, resolved the Homeric narrative into various allegories, 
physical, ethical, and theological: and most men who had an 
opinion to defend, rejoiced to be able to support or enforce it 
by some passages of Homer, well or ill-explained—just as 
texts of the Bible are quoted in modern times. In this 
manner, Homer was pressed into the service of every dis- 
putant; and the Homeric poems were presented as containing, 
or at least as implying, doctrines quite foreign to the age in 
which they were composed.* ' 

The rhapsodes, in so far as they interpreted Homer, were 
probably not less disposed than others to discover in him 


e Xenoph. Sympos.iii.6. Nikératus 
says that he heard the rhapsodes 
nearly every day. He professes to be 
able to repeat both the Tiad and the 
Odyssey from memory, 

f Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 2, 10; 
Sympos. iii. 6; Plato, Ion, 530 E. 

Steinhart cites this judgment about 
the rhapsodes as if it had been pro- 
nounced by the Xenophontic Sokrates 
himself, which is not the fact (Stein- 





hart, Hinleitung, p. 3). 

& Diogenes Laert. ii. 11; Nitzsch, 
Die Heldensage der Griechen, pp. 74- 
78; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 157. 

Seneca, Epistol. 88: “modo Stoicum 
Homerum faciunt—modo Epicureum 

. modo Peripateticum, tria genera 
bonorum inducentem: modo Acade- 
micum, incerta omnia dicentem. Ap- 
paret nihil horum esse in illo,cuiomnia 
insunt: ista enim inter se dissident.” 
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their own fancies. But the character in which they acquired 
The popula. Most popularity, was, not as expositors, but as re- 
nity ofthe citers, of the poems. The powerful emotion which, 
was chiefly in the process of reciting, they both felt themselves, 
their recita- and communicated to their auditors, is declared in 
Thikttey this dialogue: “When that which I recite is pathetic” 
produced. (gays Ion), “my eyes are filled with tears: when it is 
awful or terrible, my hair stands on end, and my heart leaps. 
Moreover I see the spectators also weeping, sympathising 
with my emotions, and looking aghast at what they hear.” > 
This assertion of the vehement emotional effect produced by 
the words of the poet as declaimed or sung by the rhapsode, 
deserves all the more credit—because Plato himself, far from 
looking upon it favourably, either derides or disapproves it. 
Accepting it as a matter of fact, we see that the influence of 
rhapsodes, among auditors generally, must have been derived 
more from their efficacy as actors than from their ability as 
expositors. 

Ion however is described in this dialogue as combining the 
Ionboth two functions of reciter and expositor: a partnership 


reciter and 


expositor— like that of Garrick and Johnson, in regard to 


Homer w fe . 
considered’ Shakespeare. It is in the last of the two functions, 


instructor that Sokrates here examines him: considering 
poet. Homer, not as a poet appealing to the emotions 
of hearers, but as a teacher administering lessons and impart- 
ing instruction. Such was the view of Homer entertained 
by a large proportion of the Hellenic world. In that capa- 
city, his poems served as a theme for rhapsodes, as well as 
for various philosophers and Sophists who were not rhapsodes, 
nor accomplished reciters. 

The reader must keep in mind, in following the questions 
Plato dire. PUt by Sokrates, that this pedagogic and edifying 
suas anves View of Homer is the only one present to the men 
the poetic or 


the poeticor of the Sokratic school—and especially to Plato. Of 
working. —_ the genuine functions of the gifted poet, who touches 


h Plato, Ion, 535 D-E. intimation remaining of the strong 
The description here given is the | effect produced by these rhapsodic 
more interesting because it is the only | representations. 
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the chords of strong and diversified emotion—*“ qui pectus 
inaniter angit, Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet” 
(Horat. Hpist. II. 1, 212)—Plato takes no account: or 
rather, he declares open war against them, either as childish 
delusions,‘ or as mischievous stimulants, tending to exalt the 
unruly elements of the mind, and to overthrow the sovereign 
authority of reason. We shall find farther manifestations on 
this point in the Republic and Leges. 

Ion professes to have devoted himself to the study of 
Homer exclusively, neglecting other poets: so that 5... gevotea 
he can interpret the thoughts, and furnish reflections mse? 


Homer ex- 


upon them, better than any other expositor* How Qyestions 


Questions of 


does it happen (asks Sokrates) that you have so fin“ tow 


him—How 


much to say about Homer, and nothing at all about. {nt?you can 


other poets? Homer may be the best of all poets: mot tak 


equally upon 
but he is still only one of those who exercise the The pretic 
poetic art, and he must necessarily talk about the Dios 
same subjects as other poets. Now the art of poetry is One 
altogether—like that of painting, sculpture, playing on the 
flute, playing on the harp, rhapsodizing, &c.!_ Whoever is 
competent to judge and explain one artist,—what he has done 
well and what he has done ill,—is competent also to judge 
any other artist in the same profession. 

I cannot explain to you how it happens (replies Ion): I 
only know the fact incontestably—that when I talk about 
Homer, my thoughts flow abundantly, and every one tells me 
that my discourse is excellent. Quite the reverse, when [ 
talk of any other poet.” 

T can explain it (says Sokrates). Your talent in expound- 
ing Homer is not an art, acquired by system and Bepleedon 


given by 
method—otherwise it would have been applicable to Roth'the 
other poets besides. It is a special gift, imparted ress 


work, not 


to you by divine power and inspiration. The like py'art ana 


i The question of Sokrates (Ion, | tuxh yap mov éort Td BAov. Odxotv 
535 D), about the emotion produced in | émeidav AdBn tis Kal BAAnY TEXYNY 
the hearers by the recital of Homer’s | fyrw’ ody bAnv, 5 avTds tpdémos THS 
poetry, bears out what is here asserted. | oxépews tori wep) amacdv Tay TEXVay 5 

k Plato, Ion, 536 E. Kashar 

1 Plato, Ion, 531 A, 532 D. mom- | ™ Plato, Ion, 533 C. 
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ION. 


Kaien but is true of the poet whom you expound. His genius 
inspiration. e : * jt] 
papiration” does not spring from art, system, or method: it is a 


are bereft of 
their reason, 


special gift emanating from the inspiration of the 


pape" Muses." A poet is a light, airy, holy person, who 
tion from cannot compose verses at all, so long as his reason 


remains within him.° The Muses take away his reason, sub- 
stituting in place of it their own divine inspiration and 
special impulse, either towards epic, dithyramb, encomiastic 
hymns, hyporchemata, &c., one or other of these. Each poet 
receives one of these special gifts, but is incompetent for any 
of the others: whereas, if their ability had been methodical 
or artistic, it would have displayed itself in all of them alike. 
Like prophets, and deliverers of oracles, these poets have 
their reason taken away, and become servants of the Gods.? 
It is not they who, bereft of their reason, speak in such sub- 
lime strains: it is the God who speaks to us, and speaks 
through them. You may see this by Tynnichus of Chalkis; 
who composed his Pan, the finest of all Peeans, which is in 
every one’s mouth, telling us himself, that it was the inven- 
tion of the Muses—but who never composed anything else 
worth hearing. Itis through this worthless poet that the God 
has sung the most sublime hymn:4 for the express purpose 
of showing us that these fine compositions are not human 
performances at all, but divine: and that the poet is only an 
interpreter of the Gods, possessed by one or other of them, 
as the case may be. 

Homer is thus (continues Sokrates) not a man of art or 
reason, but the interpreter of the Gods; deprived of his 


Plato, Ton, 533 E. mdvres yap 
oi Te TOY emMHY ToInTal Of dyabo) ovK eK 
/ > ao 7. ~ \ , 
TEexNns GAN EvOeor OvTes Kal KaTExXo- 
pevol TayTAa Tav’Ta TA KaAG A€youvTL 
Toinuara, Kal of pedorow of dyabol 
aoaltws dowep of KkopuBaytTi@yTes ovK 
Zuppoves dvtes OpxodyTa, otTw Kad of 
MeAotroiod ovK eupoves byTes TX KAA 
BéAn Tadra Totodo., &e. 

© Plato, Ion, 534 A.  Koddov yap 
Xphua moimtHs eort Kal mrynvdy kal 
fepdv, Kal ov mpdrepoy olds re moreiy 
mp ty ev0eds Te yevrnta Kad Exppov 
kal 6 vods unkére ev adt@ evpr ews F dy 





Tout) xn Td KTHma, AdivaTos Tas ToLEely 
oT tvOpwros Kal xpnop@derv. 

P Plato, Ion, 534 ©. 81a tadra 88 6 
Oeds etaipotuevos Tovtwy Toy vody 
TovTols xphra sanpéras Kad ois 
Xpnoumdots kal Tots udvreot Tots Oelors, 
iY jets of axovovtes cidGuev, bri odx 
obvTol eicw of Tatra Aéyovtes ot 
WorAOD Bkia, GAN 6 Beds adtds eorw 6 
Acyov, did TobTav Be POdyyerau mpds 
Neas. 

4 Plato, Ion, 534 BE. radr’ evdeucvd- 
Mevos 6 Beds ekemirndes 51d Tod davado- 
TaTOU ToiNTOD Td K&AACTOY jLeAOS Hoe. 
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reason, but possessed, inspired, by them. You, Ion, are the 


interpreter of Homer; and the divine inspiration, Analogy of 
5 . . the M t, 
carrying away your reason, is exercised over you Which thelda 
. neers : O up by attrac- 

through him. It is in this way that the influence tion succes- 


sive stages of 


of the Magnet is shown, attracting and holding up iron rings. 


. : : : . The Gods 
successive stages of iron rings.’ The first ring is first inspire 
5 . 6 . omer, then 
in contact with the Magnet itself: the second is sus- act through 
, im an 
pended to the first, the third to the second, and so through Ion 


upon the 


on. The attractive influence of the Magnet is thus auditors. 
transmitted through a succession of different rings, so as to 
‘keep suspended several which are a good way removed from 
itself. So the influence of the Gods is exerted directly and 
immediately upon Homer: through him, it passes by a 
second stage to you: through him and you, it passes by a 
third stage to those auditors whom you so powerfully affect 
and delight, becoming however comparatively enfeebled at 
each stage of transition. 
The passage and comparison here given by Sokrates— 
remarkable as an early description of the working This compa- 
of the Magnet—forms the central point or kernel ie 


of the dialogue called Ion. It is an expansion of Aiiomse #1 
a judgment delivered by Sokrates himself in sion of a 
his Apology to the Dikasts, and it is repeated in Getivered by 
more than one place by Plato.’ Sokrates declares the Apology. 


in his Apology that he had applied his testing cross-examina- 
tion to several excellent poets; and that finding them 
unable to give any rational account of their own composi- 
tions, he concluded that they composed without any wisdom 
of their own, under the same inspiration as prophets and 
declarers of oracles. In the dialogue before us, this thought 
is strikingly illustrated and amplified. 

The contrast between systematic, professional procedure, 
deliberately taught and consciously acquired, capable Piatonic an- 
of being defended at every step by appeal to intel- see 


ligible rules founded upon scientific theory, and. distinguished 


from unsys- 


enabling the person so qualified to impart his quali- tematic: 


r Plato, Ion, 533 E. 
8 Plato, Apol. Sokr. p. 22 D; Plato, Menon, p. 99 D. 
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which latter 
was either 


fication to others—and a different procedure purely 
blind routine, 
or madness 


impulsive and unthinking, whereby the agent, 
teacis” having in his mind a conception of the end aimed 
varices’ at, proceeds from one intermediate step to another, 
ga ™¢~—s without knowing why he does so or how he has 
come to do so, and without being able to explain his practice 
if questioned or to impart it to others—this contrast is a 
favourite one with Plato. The last-mentioned procedure— 
the unphilosophical or irrational—he conceives under dif- 
ferent aspects: sometimes as a blind routine or insensibly 
acquired habit,’ sometimes as a stimulus applied from with- 
out by some God, superseding the reason of the individual. 
Such a condition Plato calls madness, and he considers those 
under it as persons out of their senses. But he recognises 
different varieties of madness, according to the God from 
whom it came: the bad madness was a disastrous visitation 
and distemper—the good madness was a privilege and bless- 
ing, an inspiration superior to human reason. Among these 
privileged madmen he reckoned prophets and poets; another 
variety under the same genus, is, that mental love, between 
a well-trained adult, and a beautiful, intelligent youth, which 
he regards as the most exalted of all human emotions." In 
the lon, this idea of a privileged madness—inspiration from 
the Gods superseding reason—is applied not only to the poet, 
but also to the rhapsode who recites the poem, and even to 
the auditors whom he addresses. The poet receives the inspi- 
ration directly from the Gods: he inoculates the rhapsode 
with it, who again inoculates the auditors—the fervour is, at 
each successive communication, diminished. The auditor 
represents the last of the rings; held in suspension, through 
the intermediate agency of other rings, by the inherent force 
of the magnet.* 
We must remember, that privileged communications from 
the Gods to men, and special persons recipient thereof, were 


Plato, Phedon, p.82.A; Gorgias, | about Eros, pp. 244-245-249 D. 
463 A, 405 A. * Plato, Ion, 535 E. odtdés éorw 6 
u This doctrineis set forth at length | earhs ray daxTuAlwy 5 Zoxaros . . 
by Sokrates in the Platonic Phedrus, | 6 3 wécos ob 6 padwdds Kal broxpiths 
in the second discourse of Sokratos | 6 3& mparos, abtds 6 months. ? 
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acknowledged and witnessed everywhere as a constant phe- 
nomenon of Grecian life. There were not only g cisinpi- 
numerous oracular temples, which every one could 
visit to ask questions in matters of doubt—but also 
favoured persons who had received from the Gods 
the gift of predicting the future, of interpreting 
omens, of determining the good or bad indications 
furnished by animals sacrificed.’ In every town 
or village,—or wherever any body of men were 
assembled,—there were always persons who prophesied or 
delivered oracles, and to whom special revelations were be- 
lieved to be vouchsafed, during periods of anxiety. No one 
was more familiar with this fact than the Sokratic disciples : 
for Sokrates himself had perhaps a greater number of special 
communications from the Gods than any man of his age: his 
divine sign having begun when he was a child, and con- 
tinuing to move him frequently, even upon small matters, 
until his death: though the revelations were for the most 
part negative, not affirmative—telling him often what was 
not to be done—seldom what was to be done—resembling in 
this respect his own dialogues with other persons. Moreover 
Sokrates inculeated upon his friends emphatically, that they 
ought to have constant recourse to prophecy: that none but 
impious men neglected to do so: that the benevolence of the 
Gods was nowhere more conspicuous than in their furnishing 
such special revelations and warnings, to persons whom they 
favoured: that the Gods administered the affairs of the 
world partly upon principles of regular sequence, so that men 
by diligent study might learn what they were to expect,—but 
partly also, and by design, in a manner irregular and undecy- 
pherable, such that it could not be fathomed by any human 


ration from 
the Gods was 
a familiar 
fact in Gre- 
cian life. 
Privileged 
communica- 
tions from 
the Gods 

to Sokrates— 
his firm 
belief in 
them. 


y Notonly the xpnopdroyor, pavrets, 
oracular temples, &c., are often men- 
tioned in Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, &e., but Aristotle also re- 
cognises of vuupdAnmra kal OedAnmrot 
tov avopdrwy, emrmvola damovlov Tivds 
domep évOovoidovtes, as a real and 
known class of persons. See Ethic. 
Eudem.i. p.1214,a.23; Ethic. Magna, 





ii. p. 1207, b. 8. 

The udyrisis arecognised profession, 
the gift of Apollo,not merely according 
to Homer, but according to Solon 
(Frag. xi. 52, Schn.) 

~AdAov pat nev tivat Exdepryos 

"AT dAAV, 
Zyvw 8 avdp) adv tyrdbev épxd- 
pevoy, &e. 
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study, and could not be understood except through direct and 
special revelation from themselves.” ri 

Here, as well as elsewhere, Plato places inspiration, both 
of the prophet and the poet, in marked contrast 
with reason and intelligence. Reason is supposed 
to be for the time withdrawn or abolished, and in- 
spiration is introduced by the Gods into its place. 
«“ When Monarch Reason sleeps, this mimic wakes.” The 
person inspired (prophet or poet) becomes for the time the 
organ of an extraneous agency, speaking what he neither 
originates nor understands. The genuine gift of prophecy* 
(Plato says) attaches only to a disabled, enfeebled, distem- 
pered condition of the intelligence; the gift of poetry is 
conferred by the Gods upon the most inferior men, as we see 
by the case of Tynnichus—whose sublime pxan shows us, 
that it is the Gods alone who utter fine poetry through the 
organs of a person himself thoroughly incompetent. 

It is thus that Plato, setting before himself a process of 
systematised reason,—originating in a superior in- 


Condition of 
the inspired 
person—his 
reason is for 
the time 
withdrawn. 


Ton does not 


admithim- tellect, laying down universal principles and de- 
se 0 be . 
inspired and i m— : 

inspired and ducing consequences from them—capable of being 
mind. 


consistently applied, designedly taught,and defended 
against objections—enumerates the various mental conditions 
opposed to it, and ranks inspiration as one of them. In this 
dialogue, Sokrates seeks to prove that the success of Ion as 
a rhapsode depends upon his being out of his mind or in- 
spired. But Ion does not accept the compliment: Jon.— 
You speak well, Sokrates; but I should be surprised if you 
spoke well enough to create in me the new conviction, that 
I am possessed and mad when I eulogize Homer. I do not 


2 These views of Sokrates are de- 
clared in the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon, i. 1, 6-10, i. 4, 2-18, iv. 3, 12. 

It is plain from Xenophon (Mem. i. 
I, 3) that many persons were offended 
with Sokrates because they believed— 
or at least because he aftirmed—that 
he received more numerous and special 
revelations from the Gods than any 
one else, 

* Plato, Timeeus, 71 E. fxavdy 8& 





onmetoy ws pavrikhy a&ppoctyy Beds 
avOpwrlvy Sé5wxev: oddels yap evvous 
epdrrera paytichs evOéov xad &AnBods, 
GAN 7) Ka® Brvov thy rhs ppovhoews 
mednbels divauw, } Sid vocov H Twa 


evOovoia cudymapadrrdtas. 
Compare Plato, Menon, pp. 99-100. 
oi xpnou@bdol re Kal of Oeoudvres . . . 


Acyouor piv &ANO} Kad moAAR, Toaor BE 
ovdéy dy déyovor. Compare Plato , 
Leg. iv. 719, 
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think that you would even yourself say so, if you heard me 
discourse on the subject. 

Sokr.—But Homer talks upon all subjects. Upon which 
of them can you discourse? Lon.—Upon all. Sokr. gyoner tats 
—Not surely upon such as belong to special arts, "Pp" all 


: ; subjects—Is 
professions. Each portion of the matter of know- 12,compe- 


tent to ex- 


is] 7 . lain what 
ledge is included under some special art, and is Pains ae 


known through that art by those who possess it. (Rn. *R%p. 
Thus, you and I, both of us, know the number of Weer is 

our fingers ; we know it through the same art, which P°”"°?? 

both of us possess—the arithmetical. But Homer talks of 
matters belonging to many different arts or occupations, that 
of the physician, the charioteer, the fisherman, &. You 
cannot know these; since you do not belong to any of these 
professions, but are a rhapsode. Describe to me what are 
the matters included in the rhapsodic art. The rhapsodic 
art is one art by itself, distinct from the medical and others : 
it cannot know everything; tell me what matters come 
under its special province.© Jon.—The rhapsodic art does 
not know what belongs to any one of the other special arts: 
but that of which it takes cognizance, and that which I know, 
is, what is becoming and suitable to each variety of character 
described by Homer: to a man or woman—to a freeman or 
slave—to the commander who gives orders or to the sub- 
ordinate who obeys them, &e. This is what belongs to the 
peculiar province of the rhapsode to appreciate and under- 
stand.4 Sokr.—Will the rhapsode know what is suitable for 
the commander of a ship to say to his seamen, during a 
dangerous storm, better than the pilot? Will the rhapsode 
know what is suitable for one who gives directions about the 
treatment of a sick man, better than the physician? Will 
the rhapsode know what is suitable to be said by the herds- 
man when the cattle are savage and distracted, or to the . 
female slaves when busy in spinning ? Jon.—No: the rhap- 
sode will not know these things go well as the pilot, the 


b Plato, Ion, 536 E. mpoohker Kal oKoretrba Kal diaxplyew 
¢ Plato, Ion, 538-539. mapa Tovs tAdous avOpdrous, 539 H. 
4 Plato, Ion, 540 A. & TG palydg 
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physician, the grazier, the mistress, &c.° Sokr.—Will the 
rhapsode know what is suitable for the military com- 
mander to say, when he is exhorting his soldiers ? Ion.— 
well. 

Sokr.—Perhaps, Ion, you are not merely a rhapsode, but 
Therhapsode POSS€SS also the competence for being a general. If 
know special - = 
mettre do -yourknow them in your capacity of general, 
ofthe pilot or in your capacity of rhapsode ? Jon—I think 
farmer, & there is no difference. Sokr.—How say you? Do 
ttiktene, you affirm that the rhapsodic art, and the strategic 
ral and is ., art, are one? on.—I think they are one. Sokr. 
soldiers, hav- Lhen whosoever is a good rhapsode, is also a good 
recent general? Ion.—Unquestionably. Sokr.—And of 
rhapsode? Jon.—No: I do not think that. Sokr—But 
you do maintain, that whosoever is a good rhapsode, is also 
a good general? Jon.—Decidedly. Sokr—You are your- 
Are you then also the best general in Greece? on.—Cer- 
tainly I am, Sokrates: and that too, by having learnt it from 
Homer. 
how it happens that Ion, being an excellent general, does 
not obtain a military appointment from Athens, Sparta, or 
some other city, Sokrates winds up the dialogue as fol- 

Well, Ion, if it be really true that you possess a rational 
Conclusion. and intelligent competence to illustrate the beauties 
on expounds 
nowledge promising to deliver to me a fine discourse about 
ot wha e 
divine inspi- a, f 
ration. liminary entreaty—that you will first tell me what 
those matters are, on which your superiority bears. You 


Yes: the rhapsode will know this well: at least I know it 

doesnot you know matters belonging to military command, 

of the pilot, 

the business 

command 

ect course, whoever is a good general, is also a good 

self the best rhapsode in Greece? Jon.—By far. Sokr.— 
After putting a question or two, not very forcible, to ask 

lows :—- 

Homer, not Of Homer, you wrong and deceive me, because after 

says, but by Homer, you will not even comply with my pre- 

twist every way like Proteus, until at last you slip through 


¢ Plato, Ion, 540 B-C, f Plato, Ion, 540 D-541 B. 
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my fingers and appear as a general. If your powers of 
expounding Homer depend on art and intelligence, you are 
a wrong doer and deceiver, for not fulfilling your promise to 
me. But you are not chargeable with wrong, if the fact 
be as I say; that is, if you know nothing about Homer, but 
are only able to discourse upon him finely and abundantly, 
through a divine inspiration with which you are possessed by 
him. Choose whether you wish me to regard you as a pro- 


mise-breaker, or as a divine man. 


Ion.—I choose the last: 


it is much better to be regarded as a divine man.’ 





It seems strange to read such language put into Ion’s 


mouth (we are not warranted in regarding it as 
what any rhapsode ever did say), as the affirma- 
tion—that every good rhapsode was also a good 
general, and that he had become the best of generals 
simply through complete acquaintance with Homer. 
But this is only a caricature of a sentiment largely 
prevalent at Athens, according to which the works 
of the poets, especially the Homeric poems, were 
supposed to be a mine of varied instruction, and 
were taught as such to youth.» In Greece, the 


The generals 
in Greece 
usually pos- 
sessed no 
professional 
experience 
—Homer and 
the poets 
were talked 
of as the 
great teachers 
—Plato’s 
view of the 
poet, as pre- 
tending to 
know every- 
thing, but 
really know- 
ing nothing. 


general was not often required (except at Sparta, and not 
always even there) to possess professional experience.' So- 


& Plato, Ion 541 H-542 A. ef pey 
GAnOR A€yels, Gs TExVN Kal emorhun 
olds Te el “Opunpov emaivetv, adikeis . 
ei bE pi TexviKds El, GAAG Oela polpa 
Katexduevos e& ‘Outpov pndey cidas 
MWOAAG Kat Kara A€yets wep) TOD roinTod, 
domep elmov eye mepl aod, ovdty adixeis: 
dod obv, métepa BovrAer voulCecba bd’ 
Huav Bducos avnp elvas }) Oetos, 

h Aristophan. Ran, 1032. 
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*AAA’ BAAovs Tor TOAAOVS aryabods (€di- 
dacev), dv jv Kad Adwaxos Hpws. 
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See these views combated by Plato, 
Republ. x. 599-000-600 H. 

The exaggerated pretension here 
ascribed to Ion makes him look con- 
temptible-like the sentiment ascribed 
to him, 535 H, “If I make the auditors 
weep, I myself shall laugh and pocket 
money,” &c, : 

i Xenoph. Memor. iii. 5, 21, in the 
conversation between the younger 
Periklés and Sokrates—réy 6€ orpa~ 
THYyav of WAcioTOL avToTXEdIACovoW ; 
also iii. 5, 24. 

Compare, respecting the generals, 
the striking lines of Euripides, 
Androm. 698, and the encomium of 
Cicero (Academ.Prior. ii. 1) respecting 
the quickness and facility with which 
Lucullus made himself an excellent 
general. 


2H 
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krates, in one of the Xenophontic conversations, tries to 
persuade Nikomachides, a practised soldier (who had failed 
in getting himself elected general, because a successful 
Chorégus had been preferred to him), how much the quali- 
ties of an effective Chorégus coincided with those of an 
effective general." The poet Sophokles was named by the 
Athenians one of the generals of the very important arma- 
ment for reconquering Samos: though Perikles, one of his 
colleagues, as well as his contemporary Jon of Chios, de- 
clared that he was an excellent poet, but knew nothing of 
generalship.” Plato frequently seeks to make it evident how 
little the qualities required for governing numbers, either 
civil or military, were made matter of professional study or 
special teaching. The picture of Homer conveyed in the 
tenth book of the Platonic Republic is, that of a man who 
pretends to know everything, but really knows nothing: an 
imitative artist, removed by two stages from truth and reality, 
—who gives the shadows of shadows, resembling only enough 
to satisfy an ignorant crowd. This is the picture there pre- 
sented of poets generally, and of Homer as the best among 
them. The rhapsode Ion is here brought under the same 
category as the poet Homer, whom he has by heart and re- 
cites. The whole field of knowledge is assumed to be dis- 
tributed among various specialties, not one of which either 
of the two can claim. Accordingly, both of them under the 
mask of universal knowledge, conceal the reality of universal 
ignorance. 

Ion is willing enough (as he promises) to exhibit before 
Sokrates one of his eloquent discourses upon Homer. 
But Sokrates never permits him to arrive at it: 
arresting him always by preliminary questions, and 
requiring him to furnish an intelligible description of 


Knowledge 
opposed to 
divine inspi- 
ration with- 
out know- 
ledge. 


k Xenoph: Memor. iii. 4, especially 
iii. 4, 6, where Nikomachides asks with 
surprise, A¢yeis ov, @ Zaxpares, ws Tov 
avtovd avdpés ears Xopnyely TE KaAas 


Byzantium says that the appointment 
of Sophokles to this military function. 
(about B.c. 440) arose from the extra- 
ordinary popularity of his tragedy 


Kal oTparnyel 5 

m See the very curious extract from 
the contemporary Ion of Chios, in 
Athensous, xiii. 004. Aristophanes of 





Antigoné, exhibited a little time be- 
fore. See Boeckh’s valuable ‘ Disser- 
tation on the Antigoné, appended to 
his edition thereof, pp. 121-124. 
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the matter which his discourse is intended to embrace,and thus 
to distinguish it from other matters left untouched. A man 
who cannot comply with this requisition,—who cannot (to 
repeat what I said in a previous chapter) stand a Sokratic 
cross-examination on the subject—possesses no rational intel- 
ligence of his own proceedings: no art, science, knowledge, 
system, or method. Ifasa practitioner he executes well what 
he promises (which is often the case), and attains success —he 
does so either by blind imitation of some master, or else under 
the stimulus and guidance of some agency foreign to himself-— 
of the Gods or Fortune. 

This is the Platonic point of view; developed in several 
different ways and different dialogues, but hardly anywhere 
more conspicuously than in the Ion. 

I have observed that in this dialogue, Ion is anxious to 
embark on his eloquent expository discourse, but jinctration 
Sokrates will not allow him to begin: requiring ofPite's 


as a preliminary stage that certain preliminary SPertins the 


difficulties shall be first cleared up. Here we mir, 
have an illustration of Plato’s doctrine, to which I *°**t** 

adverted in a former chapter,"—that no written geometrical 
treatise could impart a knowledge of geometry to one ignorant 
thereof. The geometrical writer begins by laying down a 
string of definitions and axioms; and then strikes out boldly 
in demonstrating his theorems. But Plato would refuse him 
the liberty of striking out, until he should have cleared up 
the preliminary difficulties about the definitions and axioms 
themselves. This the geometrical treatise does not even 


attempt.° 
n Chap. vi. p. 229. © Compare Plato, Republic, vi. 510 C; vii. 533 C-D. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
LACHES. 


Tae main substance of this dialogue consists of a discussion, 
carried on by Sokrates with Nikias and Lachés, respecting 
Courage. Each of the two latter proposes an explanation of 
Courage: Sokrates criticises both of them, and reduces each 
to a confessed contradiction. 

The discussion is invited, or at least dramatically intro- 
Lachés, Sub- duced, by two elderly men—Lysimachus, son of 
jectand per- 4 visteides the Just,—and Melésias, son of Thucy- 


dialogue. 


dislogue. . dides the rival of Perikles. Lysimachus and Melé- 


is useful that 


two young sias, confessing with shame that they are inferior to 
men shou. 


receive les- their fathers, because their education has been neg- 
sons from a 


master of lected, wish to guard against the same misfortune 
arms. Nikias 


and Lachés in the case of their own sons: respecting the educa- 
opinion. tion of whom, they ask the advice of Nikias and 
Lachés. The question turns especially upon the propriety of 
causing their sons to receive lessons from a master of arms 
just then in vogue. Nikias and Lachés, both of them not 
merely distinguished citizens but also commanders of Athenian 
armies, are assumed to be well qualified to give advice. Ac- 
cordingly they deliver their opinions: Nikias approving such 
lessons as beneficial, in exalting the courage of a young man, 
and rendering him effective on the field of battle: while 
Lachés takes an opposite view, disparages the masters of arms 
as being no soldiers, and adds that they are despised by the 
Lacedeemonians, to whose authority on military matters 
general deference was paid in Greece.* Sokrates,—com- 
mended greatly by Nikias for his acuteness and sagacity, by 
Lachés for his courage in the battle of Delium,—is invited to 
take part in the consultation. Being younger than both, he 


@ Plato, Lachés, c. 6-7, pp. 182-183. 
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waits till they have delivered their opinions, and is then 
called upon to declare with which of the two his own judg- 
ment will concur. 

Sokr.—The question must not be determined by a plurality 
of votes, but by superiority of knowledge.* If we 
were debating about the proper gymnastic discipline 
for these young men, we should consult a known 
artist or professional trainer, or at least some one 


Sokrates is 
invited to 
declare his 
opinion. He 
replies that 
the point 
cannot be de- 
cided without 


who had gone through a course of teaching and « competent 
. . = rotesslona. 
practice under the trainer. The first thing to be Tadeo, 


enquired therefore is, whether, in reference to the point now 
under disscussion, there be any one of us professionally or 
technically competent, who has studied under good masters, 
and has proved his own competence as a master by producing 
well-trained pupils, The next thing is to understand clearly 
what it is, with reference to which such competence is 
required.t Nikias.—Surely the point before us is, whether it 
be wise to put these young men under the lessons of the master 
of arms? That is what we want to know. Sokr.—Doubtless it 
is: but that is only one particular branch ofa wider and more 
comprehensive enquiry. When you are considering whether 
a particular ointment is good for your eyes, it is your eyes, 
and their general benefit, which form the subject of inves- 
tigation—not the ointment simply. The person to assist you 
will be, he who understands professionally the general treat- 
ment of the eyes. So in this case, you are enquiring whether 
lessons in arms will be improving for the minds and character 
of your sons. Look out therefore for some one who is profes- 
sionally competent, from haying studied under good masters, 
in regard to the general treatment of the mind.® Lachés.— 
But there are various persons who, without ever having studied 
under masters, possess greater technical competence than 


’ Plato, Lachés, c. 10, p. 184 D. emiothun Set kplvecOar GAN ob mATBEL 


Nikias is made to say that Sokrates 
has recently recommended to him 
Damon, as a teacher of povou? to his 
sons, and that Damon had proved an 
admirable teacher as well as companion 
(180 D). Damon is mentioned by 
Plato generally with much eulogy. 

© Plato, Lachés, c. 10, p. 184 E 
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d Plato, Lachés, c. 11, p. 185 C. 

e Plato, Lachés, c. 11, p. 185 E. 
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others who have so studied. Sokr.—There are such persons: 
but you will never believe it upon their own assurance, unless 
they can show you some good special work actually performed 
by themselves. 

Sokr—Now then, Lysimachus, since you have invited 
Those who Lachés and Nikias, as well as me, to advise you on 


deliver an 


opinion must the means of most effectively improving the mind of 
begin b 


proving their your son, it is for us to show you that we possess 
competence 


to judge— competent professional skill respecting the treat- 
crates 


avowshis ment of the youthful mind. We must declare to 
petence. you who are the masters from whom we have learnt, 
and we must prove their qualifications. Or if we have had 
no masters, we must demonstrate to you our own competence 
by citing cases of individuals, whom we have successfully 
trained, and who have become incontestably good under our 
care. If we can fulfil neither of these two conditions, we 
ought to confess our incompetence and decline advising you. 
We must not begin to try our hands upon so precious a 
subject as the son of a friend, at the hazard of domg him 
more harm than good. 

As to myself, I frankly confess that I have neither had any 
master to impart to me such competence, nor have I been 
able to acquire it by my own efforts. Iam not rich enough 
to pay the Sophists, who profess to teach it. But as to Nikias 
and Lachés, they are both older and richer than I am: so 
that they may well have learnt it from others, or acquired 
it for themselves. They must be thoroughly satisfied of their 
own knowledge on the work of education; otherwise they 
would hardly have given such confident opinions, pronouncing 
what pursuits are good or bad for youth. For my part, I 
trust them implicitly: the only thing which surprises me, is, 
that they dissent from each other. It is for you therefore, 
Lysimachus, to ask Nikias and Lachés,—Who have been 
their masters? Who have been their fellow-pupils? If 

f Plato, Lachés, c. 12, p. 186 B. 

g Plato, Lachés, c 13, p. 186. 
doxovor 5H por Suvaro) elyar wmadedoa 


&vOpwrov: ov yap ty mote adeas care- 
galvovto mepl emitndevpatav vem xpn- 
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they have been their own masters, what proof can they produce 
of previous success in teaching, and what examples can they 
cite of pupils whom they have converted from bad to good?” 

Nikias.—I knew from the beginning that we should both 
of us fall under the cross-examination of Sokrates, yiias ana 
and be compelled to give account of our past lives. mitten 
For my part, [ have already gone through this scru- jhinea by 
tiny before, and am not averse to undergo it again. pga 
Lachés—And I, though I have never experienced it before, 
shall willingly submit to learn from Sokrates, whom I know 
to be a man thoroughly courageous and honest in his actions. 
I hate men whose lives are inconsistent with their talk.' 
—Thus speak both of them. 





This portion of the dialogue, which forms a sort of pre- 


amble to the main discussion, brings out forcibly Both of them 
. . : ive opinio 

some of the Platonic points of view. We have seen ee 
° . . . . . according to 

it laid down in the Kriton—That in questions about. their feelings 
on the spe- 


right and wrong, good and evil, &., we ought not cial case— 
rates re- 


to trust the decision of the Many, but only that of quires that 


the question 


the One Wise Man. Here we learn something about shatlbegene- 


5 2 A ralised, and 
the criteria by which this One man may be known. examined as 


He must be one who has gone through a regular Se 

training under some master approved in ethical or educational 
teaching: or, if he cannot produce such a certificate, he 
must at least cite sufficient examples of men whom he has 
taught well himself. This is the Sokratic comparison, assi- 
milating the general art of living well to the requirements of 
_a special profession, which a man must learn through express 
teaching, from a master who has proved his ability, and 
through conscious application of hisown. Nikias and Lachés 
give their opinions off hand and confidently, upon the question 
whether lessons from the master of arms be profitable to 
youth or not. Plato, on the contrary, speaking through 
Sokrates, points out that this is only one branch of the more 


h Plato, Lachés, 186-187. philosopha sententia,” is a line cited 
i Plato, Lachés, c. 14, p. 188. by Cicero out of one of the Latin comic 
“Ego odi homines ignava opera et writers. 
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> 


comprehensive question as to education generally—< What 
are the qualities and habits proper to be imparted to youth 
by training? What is the proper treatment of the mind ? 
No one is competent to decide the special question, except he 
who has professionally studied the treatment of the mind.” 
To deal with the special question, without such preliminary 
general preparation, involves rash and unverified assump- 
tions, which render any opinion so given dangerous to act 
upon. Such is the judgment of the Platonic Sokrates, 
insisting on the necessity of taking up ethical questions in 
their most comprehensive aspect. 

Consequent upon this preamble, we should expect that 
Appeator  ‘Lachés and Nikias would be made to cite the names 


Sokrates to 1 . 
thejudement Of those who had been their masters; or to produce 


WiseMen, some examples of persons effectively taught by 
neverseenor themselves. This would bring us a step nearer to 
identified that One Wise Man—often darkly indicated, but 
nowhere named or brought into daylight—from whom alone 
we can receive a trustworthy judgment. But here, as in 
the Kriton and so many other Platonic dialogues, we get 
only a Pisgah view of our promised adviser—nothing more. 
The discussion takes a different turn. 





Sokr.—* We will pursue a line of enquiry which conducts 


Wemust to the same result, and which starts even more de- 
know what 


virtue is, cidedly from the beginning.* We are called upon 


before we 


give an to advise by what means virtue can be imparted to 


opinion on 


education. these youths, so as to make them better men. Of 


Virtue, as a 


whole, is too Course this implies that we know what virtue is: 
large a ques- 


tion. We will otherwise how can we give advice as to the means of 
enquire about 


one branch acquiring it? Lachés.—We could give no advice at 
courage. all. Sokr.—We affirm ourselves therefore to know 
what virtue is? Lachés—We do. Sokr.—Since therefore we 
know, we can further declare what it is! Lachés—Of course 


k Plato, Lachés, c.17,p. 189 E. rat | pauty dpa, & Adyns, eidéva adrd (Thy 
h Toidde oneyis cis Tavrdy pepe, cxeddv | aperhv) 8, Te eorw, Payey wévror. 
dé ri kal waAdAov ef apyijs ely by. Odnody 8 ye Youer, Kay etromer B4 rot 
1 Plato, Lachés, c.17, p. 190 B.| cizorw. Was yap od ; 
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we can. Sokr.—Still, we will not at once enquire as to the 
whole of virtue, which might be an arduous task, but as to a 
part of it—Courage: that part to which the lessons of the 
master of arms are supposed to tend. We will first enquire 
what courage is: after that has been determined, we will 
then consider how it can best be imparted to these youths.” 

“Try then if you can tell me, Lachés, what courage is. 
Lachés.—There is no difficulty in telling you that. Whoever 
keeps his place in the rank, repels the enemy, and does not 
run away, ls a courageous man,” ™ 

Here is the same error in replying, as was committed by 
Euthyphron when asked, What is the Holy? and Question, 


What is 

by Hippias about the Beautiful. One particular courage ? 
aches an= 

case of courageous behaviour, among many, is indi- swers by 
2 ‘ = z citing one 


cated, as if it were an explanation of the whole: particularly 
but the general feature common to all acts of of courage. 
courage is not declared. Sokrates points out that not giving 
men are courageous, not merely among hoplites explanation. 
who keep their rank and fight, but also among the Scythian 
horsemen who fight while running away; others also are 
courageous against disease, poverty, political adversity, pain 
and fear of every sort: others moreover, against desires and 
pleasures. What is the common attribute which in all these 
cases constitutes Courage? If you asked me what is quick- 
mess—common to all those cases when a man runs, speaks, 
plays, learns, &c., quickly—I should tell you that it was that 
which accomplished much in a little time. Tell me in like 
manner, what is the common fact or attribute pervading all 
cases of courage ? 

Lachés at first does not understand the question :" and 
Sokrates elucidates it by giving the parallel explanation of 
quickness. Here, as elsewhere, Plato takes great pains to 
impress the conception in its full generality, and he seems 


to have found difficulty in making others follow him. 


m Plato, Lachés, c. 18, p. 190 D. meip@ 5) Thy avdpelay obrws eimeiy, 
n Plato, Lachés, c, 19-20, pp. 191-192. | Ths otoa Sivapis  avth ev Hdovh Kad 
¥ ~ > cal > a“ > f. a iD a / 
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Lachés then gives a general definition of courage. It isa 
second an. sort of endurance of the mind.° 


swer. Cou Surely not all endurance (rejoins Sokrates)? You 

amare admit that courage is a fine and honourable thing. 

Sok : 4 : 2 

Simtsoat But endurance without intelligence is hurtful and 

that the < . 

answeris  dishonourable: it cannot therefore be courage. 
d ; : 

incorect _ Only intelligent endurance, therefore, can be cou- 

net Abwaye | rage. And then what is meant by éntelligent ? Intel- 

courage : e 

even inteli- ligent—of what—or to what end? A man, who 


gent endur- a 
ance isnot endures the loss of money, understanding well that 


pee he will thereby gain a larger sum, is he courageous? 
No. He who endures fighting, knowing that he has superior 
skill, numbers, and all other advantages on his side, manifests 
more of intelligent endurance, than his adversary who knows 
that he has all these advantages against him, yet who never- 
theless endures fighting. Nevertheless this latter is the most 
courageous of the two.” Unintelligent endurance is in this 
case courage: but unintelligent endurance was acknowledged 
to be bad and hurtful, and courage to be a fine thing. We 
have entangled ourselves in a contradiction. We must at 
least show our own courage, by enduring until we can get 
right. For my part (replies Lachés) I am quite prepared 
for such endurance. I am piqued and angry that I cannot 
express what I conceive. I seem to have in my mind clearly 
what courage is: but it escapes me somehow or other, when 
I try to put it in words.4 

Sokrates now asks aid from Nikias. Nikias.—My explana- 
tion of courage is, that it is a sort of knowledge or intelligence. 
Sokr.—But what sort of intelligence? Not certainly intelli- 
gence of piping or playing the harp. Intelligence of what? 

Nikias.—Courage is intelligence of things terrible, and 
Confusion, things not terrible, both in war and in all other 


given by, conjunctures. Lachés.—What nonsense! Courage 
rage is a sort 


rage is sort is a thing totally apart from knowledge or intelli- 


© Plato, Lachés, c. 20, p. 192 B. +l ppdvysos; 2) cis Grayta kal 7a 
xaprepla Tis Tis Puxiis- meéyada kal To omiKpa ; 
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gence.” The physician knows best what is terrible, 
and what is not terrible, in reference to disease: the 
husbandman, in reference to agriculture. But they 
are not for that reason courageous. Nikias.—They 
are not; but neither do they know what is terrible, or what 
isnot terrible. Physicians can predict the result of a patient’s 
case: they can tell what may cure him, or what will kill him. 
But whether it be better for him to die or to recover— 
that they do not know, and cannot tell him. To some per- 
sons, death is a less evil than life :—defeat, than victory :— 
loss of wealth, than gain. None except the person who can 
discriminate these cases, knows what is really terrible and 
what is not so. He alone is really courageous.s Lachés.— 
Where is there any such man? It can be only,some God. 
Nikias feels himself in a puzzle, and instead of confessing it 
frankly as I have done, he is trying to help himself out by 
evasions more fit for a pleader before the Dikastery.* 
Sokr.— You do not admit, then, Nikias, that lions, tigers, 
boars, &c., and such animals, are courageous? Ne- 
kias.—No: they are without fear—simply from not 
knowing the danger—like children: but they are 
not courageous, though most people call them so. 
I may call them bold, but I reserve the epithet 
courageous for the intelligent. Lachés.—See how 
Nikias strips those, whom every one admits to be 
courageous, of this honourable appellation! Nekias. 
—Not altogether, Lachés: I admit you, and Lama- 
chus, and many other Athenians, to be courageous, and of 
course therefore intelligent. Lachés.—I feel the compli- 
ment: but such subtle distinctions befit a Sophist rather than 
a general in high command." Sokr.—The highest measure of 


gence—the 
intelligence 
of things 
terrible and 
not terrible. 
Objections of 
Lachés. 


Questions of 
Sokrates to 
Nikias. It is 
only future 
events, not 
past or pre- 
sent, which 
are terrible. 
But intelli- 
gence of fu- 
ture events 
cannot be 
had without 
intelligence 
of past or 
present. 


t Plato, Lachés, c. 24, p. 195 A. 
Thy Tov dewavKal bapparéwy emir hun 
Kad ev modgum Kal ev rots Ads ara. 
ow. 

Lachés—Os &rona réyer!—xups 
5h ov copla early avdplas. 

It appears from two other passages 
(c. 26, p. 195 D, and e. 29, p. 198 B) 
that Oapfareos here is simply the 
negation of devs, and cannot be 





translated by any affirmative word. 

8 Plato, Lachés, c. 26, pp. 195-190. 

t Plato, Lachés, c. 26, p. 196 B. 

u Plato, Lachés, c. 28, p. 197. Kal 
yap mpemet, @ Sadupares, copiorH Ta 
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Assuredly the distinctions which 
Plato puts into the mouth of Nikias 
are nowise more subtle than those 
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intelligence befits one in the highest command. What you 
have said, Nikias, deserves careful examination. You re- 
member that in taking up the investigation of courage, we 
reckoned it only as a portion of virtue: you are aware that 
there are other portions of virtue, such as justice, temperance, 
and the like. Now you define courage to be, intelligence of 
what is terrible or not terrible: of that which causes fear, or 
does not cause fear. But nothing causes fear, except future 
or apprehended evils: present or past evils cause no fear. 
Hence courage, as you define it, is intelligence respecting 
future evils, and future events not evil. But how can there 
be intelligence respecting the future, except in conjunction 
with intelligence respecting the present and the past? In 
every special department, such as medicine, military pro- 
ceedings, agriculture, &c., does not the same man, who knows 
the phenomena of the future, know also the phenomena of 
present and past? Are they not all inseparable acquirements 
of one and the same intelligent mind?* 

Since therefore courage, according to your definition, is the 
Courage knowledge of futurities evil and not evil, or future 
eee evil and good—and since such knowledge cannot 
ee exist without the knowledge of good and evil gene- 
Seren ie rally—it follows that courage is the knowledge of 
include the good and evil generally.’ But a man who knows 

thus much, cannot be destitute of any part of virtue. 
He must possess temperance and justice as well as 
courage. Courage, therefore, according to your de- 
finition, is not a part of virtue, it is the whole. Now 
we began the enquiry by stating that it was only a 


virtue, and 
we declared 
that courage 
was only a 
part thereof. 
It will not 
hold there- 
fore as a de- 
finition of 
courage. 


which he is perpetually putting into 


To byewdy eis &maytas Tovs xpdvous 
the mouth of Sokrates. He cannot 


ovk BAAN TIS 7) | iaTpUcH, pla otoa, 


here mean to distinguish the Sophists 
from Sokrates, but to distinguish the 
dialectic talkers, including both one 
andthe other, from the active political 
leaders. 

x Plato, Lachés, c. 30, p. 198 D. 
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y Plato, Lachés, ¢. 31, p. 199 D. 
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part of virtue, and that there were other parts of virtue which 
it did not comprise. It is plain therefore that your definition 
of courage is not precise, and cannot be sustained. We have 
not yet discovered what courage is.’ 





Here ends the dialogue called Lachés, without any positive 
result. Nothing is proved except the ignorance of 
two brave and eminent generals respecting the moral 
attribute known by the name Cowrage: which never- 
theless they are known to possess, and have the full 
sentiment and persuasion of knowing perfectly ; so 
that they give confident advice as to the means of 
imparting it. “Iam unaccustomed to debates like 
these” (says Lachés): “but I am piqued and morti- 
fied—because I feel that I know well what Courage is, yet 
somehow or other I cannot state my own thoughts in words.” 
Here is a description* of the intellectual deficiency which 
Sokrates seeks to render conspicuous to the consciousness, 
instead of suffering it to remain latent and unknown, as it is 
in the ordinary mind. Here, as elsewhere, he impugns the 
false persuasion of knowledge, and the unconscious presump- 
tion of estimable men in delivering opinions upon ethical and 
social subjects, which have become familiar and interwoven 
with deeply rooted associations, but have never been studied 
under a master, nor carefully analysed and discussed, nor 
looked at in their full generality. This is a mental defect 
which he pronounces to be universal : belonging not less to 
men of action like Nikias and Lachés, than to Sophists and 
Rhetors like Protagoras and Gorgias. 

Here, as elsewhere, Plato (or the Platonic Sokrates) exposes 
the faulty solutions of others, but proposes no better solution 
of his own, and even disclaims all ability to do so. We may 


Remarks. 
Warfare of 
Sokrates 
against the 
false per- 
suasion of 
knowledge. 
Brave gene- 
rals deliver 
opinions 
confidently 
about cou- 
rage, without 
knowing 
what it is. 


z Plato, Lachés, ¢. 32, Pp. 199 E, 
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Compare the Charmidés, p. 159 A, 
160 D, where Sokrates professes to tell 
Charmides, If temperance is really in 
you, you can of course inform us what 
it is. 
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nevertheless trace, in the refutation which he gives of the two 


No solution unsatisfactory explanations, hints guiding the mind 
given by 


Plato. into that direction in which Plato looks to supply 


A t . a < 
temeney of the deficiency. Thus when Lachés, after having 


his mind, in : . . . 
looking for. given as his first answer (to the question, What is 


solution. aie! Si 2 
Fatehigens Courage ?) a definition not even formally sufficient, 


eeaarsaaas is put by Sokrates upon giving his second answer,— 
ference That Courage is intelligent endurance: Sokrates asks 
or end. him?’—* Yes, ¢ntelligent : but intelligent to what end ? 
Do you mean, to all things alike, great as well as little?” 
We are here reminded that intelligence, simply taken, is alto- 
gether undefined ; that intelligence must relate to something 
—and when human conduct is in question, must relate to 
some end; and that the Something, and the End, to which 
it relates, must be set forth, before the proposition can be 
clearly understood. 

Coming to the answer given by Nikias, we perceive that this 
Orject—is deficiency is ina certain manner supplied. Courage 
supplied in . . . . ‘ 
the answer 1S said to consist in knowledge: in knowledge of 
Intelligence things terrible, and things not terrible. When 


—of things 


terrible and Jjachés applies his cross-examination to the answer 
not terrible. : 


Such intelli- the manner in which Nikias defends it puts us 


gence is not eae 2 4 
possessed by pon a distinction often brought to view, though 


arise. not always adhered to, in the Platonic writings. 
There can be no doubt that death, distemper, loss of wealth, 
defeat, &c., are terrible things (7.e. the prospect of them in- 
spires fear) in the estimation of mankind generally. Correct 
foresight of such contingencies, and of the antecedents tend- 
ing to produce or avert them, is possessed by the physician 
and other professional persons : who would therefore, it should 
seem, possess the knowledge of things terrible and not ter- 
rible. But Nikias denies this. He does not admit that the 
contingencies here enumerated are, always or necessarily, 
proper objects of fear. In some cases, he contends, they are 
the least of two evils. Before you can be said to possess the 
knowledge of things terrible and not terrible, you must be 


; b Plato, Lachés, c. 21, p. 192 D. | 7 eis ti ppdvmos; 4 f ets &mayra ra) 
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able to take correct measure not only of the intervening 
antecedents or means, but also of the end itself as compared 
with other alternative ends: whether, in each particular 
case, it be the end most to be feared, or the real evil under 
the given circumstances. The professional man can do the 
former, but he cannot do the latter. He advises as to means, 
and executes: but he assumes his own one end as an in- 
disputable datum. The physician seeks to cure his patient, 
without ever enquiring whether it may not be a less evil for 
such patient to die than to survive. 

The ulterior, yet not less important, estimate of the com- 
parative worth of different ends, is reserved f0F ppctutate of 
that unknown master whom Nikias himself does 4Sgene f 


not farther specify, and whom Lachés sets aside as ang one 


nowhere to be found, under the peculiar phrase of Se 


“some God.” Subjectively considered, this is an Wise'Man 


appeal to the judgment of that One Wise Man, often mith eau 
alluded to by Plato as an absent Expert who might eee 
be called into court—yet never to be found at the cme 
exact moment, nor produced in visible presence: Objectively 
considered, it is a postulate or divination of some yet un- 
discovered Teleology or Science of Ends: that Science of 
the Good, which (as we have already noticed in Alkib. II.) 
Plato pronounces to be the crowning and capital science of 
all—and without which he there declared, that knowledge on 
all other topics was useless and even worse than useless.° The 
One Wise Man—the Science of Good-—are the Subject and 
Object corresponding to each other, and postulated by Plato. 
None but the One Wise Man can measure things terrible 
and not terrible: none else can estimate the good or evil, or 
the comparative value of two alternative evils, in each in- 
dividual case. The items here directed to be taken into the 
calculation, correspond with what is laid down by Sokrates 
in the Protagoras, not with that laid down in the Gorgias: 
we find here none of that marked antithesis between pleasure 
and good—between gain and evil—upon which Sokrates ex- 
patiates in the Gorgias. 


¢ Plato, Alkib. ii. pp. 146-147. See above, ch. x. p. 302. 
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This appears still farther when the cross-examination is 
Perfect con-_ taken up by Sokrates instead of by Lachés. We are 
intelligence’ then made to perceive, that the knowledge of things 
—is the one : : . ° 
sulicient terrible and not terrible is a part, but an inseparable 
ofvirtue. part, of the knowledge of good and evil generally : 
the lesser cannot be had without the greater—and the greater 
carries with it not merely courage, but all the other virtues 
besides. None can know good or evil generally except the 
perfectly Wise Man. The perfect condition of the Intelli- 
gence, is the sole and all sufficient condition of virtue. None 
can possess one mode of virtue separately. 

This is the doctrine to which the conclusion of the Lachés 
points, though the question debated is confessedly left with- 
out solution. It is a doctrine which seems to have been 
really maintained by the historical Sokrates, and is often 
implied in the reasonings of the Platonic Sokrates, but not 
always nor consistently. 

In reference to this dialogue, the dramatic contrast is very 
Dramatic forcible, between the cross-examination carried on 
contrast be, by Lachés, and that carried on by Sokrates. The 
andSokrates, former is pettish and impatient, bringing out no 
examiners. result, and accusing the respondent of cavil and dis- 
ingenuousness : the latter takes up the same answer patiently, 
expands it into the full generality wrapped up in it, and 
renders palpable its inconsistency with previous admissions. 
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APPENDIX, 


Ast is the only critic who declares the Lachés not to be Plato’s work 
(Platon’s Leben und Schr. pp. 451-456). He indeed even finds it difficult to 
imagine how Schleiermacher can accept it as genuine (p. 454). He justifies 
this opinion by numerous reasons—pointing out what he thinks glaring defects, 
absurdity, and bad taste, both in the ratiocination and in the dramatic handling, 
also dicta alleged to be un-Platonic. Compare Schleiermacher’s Einleitung zum 
Lachés, p. 324 seq. 

I do not concur with Ast in the estimation of those passages which serve as 
premisses to his conclusion. But even if I admitted his premisses, I still should 
not admit his conclusion. Ishould conclude that the dialogue was an inferior 
work of Plato, but I should conclude nothing beyond. Stallbaum (Proleg. ad 
Lachet. p. 5) and Socher discover “ adolescentie vestigia” in it, which are not 
apparent to me. 

Socher, Stallbaum, and K. F. Hermann pass lightly over the objections of 
Ast; and Steinhart (EHinleit. p. 355) declares them to be unworthy of a serious 
answer. For my part, I draw from these dissensions among the Platonic 
critics a conviction of the uncertain evidence upon which all of them proceed. 
Each has his own belief as to what Plato must say, ought to say, and could not 
have said; and each adjudicates thereupon with a degree of confidence which 
surprises me. The grounds upon which Ast rejects Lachés, Charmidés, and 
Lysis, though inconclusive, appear to me not more inconclusive than those on 
which he and other critics reject the Hraste, Theagés, Hippias Major, Alki- 
biadés II., &e. 

The dates which Stallbaum, Schleiermacher, Socher, and Steinhart assign to 
the Lachés (about 406-404 B.C.) are in my judgment erroneous. I have already 
shown my reasons for believing that not one of the Platonic dialogues was 
composed until after the death of Sokrates. The hypotheses also of Steinhart 
(p. 357) as to the special purposes of Plato in composing the dialogue are 
unsupported by any evidence ; and are all imagined so as to fit his supposition 
as to the date. So also Schleiermacher tells us that a portion of the Lachés is 
intended by Plato as a defence of himself against accusations which had been 
brought against him, a young-man, for impertinence in having attacked Lysias 
in the Phedrus, and Protagoras in the Protagoras, both of them much older 
than Plato. But Steinhart justly remarks that this explanation can only be 
valid if we admit Schleiermacher’s theory that the Pheedrus and the Protagoras 
are earlier compositions than the Lachés, which theory Steinhart and most of 
the others deny. Steinhart himself adapts his hypotheses to his own idea of 
the date of the Lachés; and he is open to the same remark as he himself 
makes upon Schleiermacher. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
CHARMIDES. 


As in Lachés, we have pursued an enquiry into the nature of 
Courage—so in Charmidés, we find an examination of Tem- 
perance, Sobriety, Moderation.’ Both dialogues conclude 
without providing any tenable explanation. In both there is 
an abundant introduction—in Charmidés, there is even the 
bustle of a crowded palzstra, with much dramatic incident— 
preluding to the substantive discussion. I omit the notice of 
this dramatic incident, though it is highly interesting to read. 

The two persons with whom Sokrates here carries on the 
discussion, are Charmides and Kritias; both of 
whom, as historical persons, were active movers in 
the oligarchical government of the Thirty, with its 
numerous enormities. In this dialogue, Charmides 
appears as a youth just rising into manhood, strikingly beau- 
tiful both in face and stature: Kritias his cousin is an accom- 
plished literary man of mature age. The powerful emotion 
which Sokrates describes himself as experiencing,” from the 
sight and close neighbourhood of the beautiful Charmides, is 
remarkable, as a manifestation of Hellenic sentiment. The 
same exaltation of the feelings and imagination, which is 
now produced only by beautiful women, was then excited 
chiefly by fine youths, Charmides is described by Kritias as 
exhibiting dispositions at once philosophical and poetical :° 


Scene and 
personages of 
the dialogue. 
Crowded 
alestra. 
motions of 
Sokrates. 


4 Ttranslate cwpoodvn Temperance, | Song of Sclomon. “ Etsi omnia in hoc 


though it is very inadequate, but I 
know no single English word better 
suited. 

b Plato, Charmidés, c. 3, p. 154 C. 

Ficinus, in his Argumentum to this 
dialogue (p.707), considers itas mainly 
allegorical, especially the warm ex- 
pressions of erotic sentiment contained 
therein, which he compares to the 





dialogo mirificam habeant allegoriam, 
amatoria maxime, non aliter quam 
Cantica Salomonis — mutayi tamen 
nonnihil—nonnihil etiam preetermisi. 
Que enim consonabant castigatissimis 
auribus Atticorum, rudioribus forte 
auribus minimé consonarent.” 

© Plato, Charmidés, c. 5, p. 155 A. 
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illustrating the affinity of these two intellectual veins, as 
Plato conceived them. He is also described as eminently 
temperate and modest:¢ from whence the questions of So- 
krates take their departure. 

You are said to be temperate, Charmides (says Sokrates). 
If so, your temperance will surely manifest itself Question, 
within you in some way, so as to enable you to form Neem 
and deliver an opinion, What Temperance is. Tell Soxrates to” 
us in plain language what you conceive it to be. ‘Charmides, 


Answer, It 


Temperance, replies Charmides (after some hesita- isa kind of 
sedateness or 


tion),° consists in doing everything in an orderly slowness. 
and sedate manner, when we walk in the highway, or talk, or 
perform other matters in the presence of others. It is, in 
short, a kind of sedateness or slowness. 

Sokrates begins his cross-examination upon this answer, in 
the same manner as he had begun it with Laches in jp. yemper- 
respect to courage. Sokr.—Is not temperance a *m<eisa tne 
fine and honourable thing? Does it not partake of *? thing. 
the essence, and come under the definition, of what i722" 
is fine and honourable?! Char.—Undoubtedly it porarern, 
does. Sokr.—Butif we specify in detail our various Pit?* rem. 
operations, either of body or mind—such as writing, [othe slow. 
reading, playing on the harp, boxing, running, jump- "* 
ing, learning, teaching, recollecting, comprehending, deli- 
berating, determining, &c.—we shall find that to do them 
quickly is more fine and honourable than to do them slowly. 
Slowness does not, except by accident, belong to the fine and 
honourable: therefore temperance, which does so belong to 
it, cannot be a kind of slowness.? 

Charmides next declares Temperance to be a variety of the 
feeling of shame or modesty. But this (observes second an- 


swer. Tem- 


Sokrates) will not hold, more than the former perance is a 
variety of the 


explanation: since Homer has pronounced shame feeling of 


4 Plato, Charm. ¢. 11, p. 157 D. TVAAHBSny HovxLoTns TLs. 

About the diffidence of Charmides f Plato, Charmidés, c. 14, p. 159 C- 
in his younger years, see Xenoph.| 160 D, ob réy Kad@y wey TL oo- 
Mewmor. iii. 7, 1. ppootyn tot; ered) ev TH ASYH 

e Plato, Charmidés, c. 14, p.159 B.| rav Kkadav ti fpiv 4 owppootvn dre- 

7d Koculws mavTa mpatrew Kad jovx, | TEOn. 
éy re Tais dd0ts Badl(ew Kat diaréyeoOau & Plato, Charmid. c. 17, p. 160 C. 
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shame, Re- not to be good, for certain persons and under cer- 
Sokrates. tain circumstances.” 

«Temperance consists in doing one’s own business.” Here 
we have a third explanation, proposed by Charmides 
and presently espoused by Kritias. Sokrates pro- 
fesses not to understand it, and pronounces it to be 
like a riddle: Every tradesman or artisan does the 


Third an- 
swer. Tem- 
perance con- 
sists in doing 
one’s own 
business. 
Defended 


by Kritias. : 7 

Bolsa pie business of others as well as hisown. Are we to say 

nounces ita for that reason that he is not temperate? I distin- 
futes it. j iti , mag: 

refutesit.  puish (says Kritias) between making and doing: the 

between rt] 

between artisan makes for others, but he does not do for 

doing. 


others, and often cannot be said to do at all. To 
do, implies honourable, profitable, good, occupation: this 
alone is a man’s own business, and this I call temperance. 
When a man acts so as to harm himself, he does not do his 
own business.*« The doing of good things, is temperance. 
Sokr.—Perhaps it is. But does the well-doer always and 


Fourth an- certainly know that he is doing well? Does the 
ae temperate man know his own temperance ? Krit. 
consists in —He certainly must. Indeed I think that the 
ledge. essence of temperance is, Self-knowledge. Know 


thyself—is the precept of the Delphian God, who means 
thereby the same as if he had said—Be temperate. I now 
put aside all that I have said before, and take up this new 
position, That temperance consists in a man’s knowing him- 
self, If you do not admit it, I challenge your cross-exami- 
nation.™ 

Sokr.—I cannot tell you whether I admit it or not, until 
I have investigated. You address me as if I professed to 
know the subject: but it is because I do not know, that I 


h Plato, Charmid. c. 18, p. 161 A. 

i Plato, Charmid. c. 19, p. 161 C. 
owppoolyn—To Ta EavTov mparTew— 
aivtypart ri orev, p. 162 B. 

There is here a good deal of playful 
vivacity in the dialogue: Charmides 
gives this last answer, which he has 
heard from Kritias, whois at first not 
forward to defend it, until Charmides 
forces him to come forward, by hints 
and side-insinuations. This is the 
dramatic art and variety of Plato, 





charming toread, but not bearing upon 
him as a philosopher. 

k Plato, Charmid. ¢. 23-24, p. 163 D. 
TAX KAAGS Kal wpeAluwS Tolovmeva . . . 
oikela mova Ta ToLadTA Hyetobat, Kal To 
BraBepa mdvra, GAdAdTpia. Bri Th 
oOikeia Kal TA avTOD, ayaa KaAolns, Kal 
Tas Tov ayabGy Tonos, mpatels. 

1 Plato, Charmid, p. 104 A. thy 
Trav ayabev maki awppootyny elvat 
Tapas oor dioptCouut. 

= Plato, Charmid. c. 27, pp. 164-165, 
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examine, in conjunction with you, each successive answer.® 
If temperance consists in knowing, it must be a 


knowledge of something. Kvit.—It is so: it is o Sakae 
knowledge of a man’s self. Sokr.—What good does What good 
this knowledge procure for us? as medical know- fnovietge 
ledge procures for us health—architectural know- ff! lee & 
ledge, buildings, &.? Krit.—It has no positive (iovn2 


. . C Answer: 
result of analogous character: but neither have Thesis no 


arithmetic nor geometry. Sokr.—True, but in gyicise 
arithmetic and geometry, we can at least indicate epee 
a something known, distinct from the knowledge. ‘8° “*** 
Number and proportion are distinct from arithmetic, the 
science which takes cognizance of them. Now what is that, 
of which temperance is the knowledge,—distinct from tem- 
perance itself? Krit—It is on this very point that temper- 
ance differs from all the other cognitions. Each of the 
others is knowledge of something different from itself, but 
not knowledge of itself: while temperance is knowledge of 
all the other sciences and of itself also.° Sokr.—If this be 
so, it will of course be a knowledge of ignorance, as well as 
a knowledge of knowledge? Krit.—Certainly. 
Sokr.—According to your explanation, then, it is only the 
temperate man who knows himself. He alone is sokrates 


5 A doubts the 
able to examine himself, and thus to find out what possivility 


. ofany know- 
he really knows and does not know: he alone is ledge, with- 


. out a given 

able to examine others, and thus to find out what cognitum aa 
: its object. 

each man knows, or what each man only believes Analogies to 
prove tha 


himself to know without really knowing. Temper- oy ee 
ance, or self-knowledge, is the knowledge what a impossible. 

man knows, and what he does not know.? Now two ques- 
tions arise upon this: First, is it possible for a man to know, 
that he knows what he does know, and that he does not know 
what he does not know? Next, granting it to be possible, in 
what way do we gain by it? The first of these two questions 


involves much difficulty. How can there be any cognition, 


» Plato, Charmid. c. 28, p. 165 C. | &Adov emornpav emorhun For, Ka 


© Plato, Charmidés, c. 30, p. 166 B. | airy éavrijs, p. 166 E. 
ai pev BAAaL Taoa %AAov eioly emiorTH- » Plato, Charmid. c. 31, p. 167 A, 


pat, éavtav 8 od 7 BE pdvn THY TE 
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which is not cognition of a given cognitum, but cognition 
merely of other cognitions and non-cognitions? There is no 
vision except of some colour, no audition except of some 
sound: there can be no vision of visions, or audition of audi- 
tions. So likewise, all desire is desire of some pleasure ; 
there is no desire of desires. All volition is volition of some 
good ; there is no volition of volitions: all love applies to 
something beautiful—there is no love of other loves. The 
like is true of fear, opinion, &e. It would be singular there- 
fore if, contrary to all these analogies, there were any cogni- 
tion not of some cognitum, but of itself and other cognitions.1 

It is of the essence of cognition to be cognition of some- 
Allknow- thing, and to have its characteristic property with 


ledge must 5 
pe relative reference to some correlate.t What is greater, has 


to some . . . : 

object. its property of being greater in relation to some- 
thing else, which is less—not in relation to itself. It cannot 
be greater than itself, for then it would also be less than 
itself. It cannot include in itself the characteristic property 
of the correlatum as well as that of the relatum.- So too 
about what is older, younger, heavier, lighter: there is 
always a something distinct, to which reference is made, 
Vision does not include in itself both the property of seeing, 
and that of being seen: the videns is distinct from the viswm. 
A movement implies something else to be moved: a heater 
something else to be heated. 


In all these cases (concludes Sokrates) the characteristic 
All proper- property is essentially relative, implying something 
les are rela- 


tive—every- distinguishable from, yet correlating with, itself. 


thing in na- : oe 

ture has its May we generalise the proposition, and affirm, That 
characteristic . . . . 
property all properties are relative, and that everything in 


with refer- 


ence to, nature has its characteristic property with refer- 
somethin: . . . 
se. ence, not to itself, but to something else? Or is 


this true only of some things and not of all—so that cogni- 
tion may be in the latter category ? ; 


This is an embarrassing question, which I do not feel quali- 


a Plato, Charmid. ¢. 33-34, pp. 167- | @ort wey abt) 4 émorhun twds ém- 


4 
oThun, Kal exer Twa Toiadrny Sivauw 
dore tTivds elvat. 


168. 
r Plato, Charmid. c. 34, p. 168 B. 
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fied to decide: neither the general question, whether there 
be any cases of characteristic properties having no reference 
to anything beyond themselves, and therefore not relative, 
but absolute—nor the particular question, whether cognition 
be one of those cases, implying no separate cognitum, but 
being itself both relatum and correlatum—cognition of cog- 
nition.§ 

But even if cognition of cognition be possible, I shall not 
admit it as an explanation of what temperance is, until I 
have satisfied myself that it is beneficial. For I have a pre- 
sentiment that temperance must be something beneficial and 
good.' 

Let us concede for the present discussion (continues So- 
krates) that cognition of cognition is possible. Still 
how does this prove that there can be cognition of 
non-cognition ? that a man can know both what he 
knows and what he does not know? For this is 
what we declared self-knowledge and temperance 
to be. To have cognition of cognition is one 
thing: to have cognition of non-cognition is a dif- 
ferent thing, not necessarily connected with it. If 
you have cognition of cognition, you will be enabled 
to distinguish that which is cognition from that 
which is not—but no more. Now the knowledge or 
ignorance of the matter of health is one thing, 
known by medical science: that of justice is a dif- 
ferent thing, known by political science. The knowledge of 
knowledge simply—cognition of cognition—is different from 
both. The person who possesses this last only, without know- 
ing either medicine or politics, will become aware that he 


Even if cog- 
nition of cog- 
nition were 
possible, 
cognition of 
non-cognition 
would be 
impossible. 
Aman may 
know what 
he knows, 
but he cannot 
knowwhat he 
isignorant of. 
He knows 
the fact that 
he knows: 
but he does 
not know 
how much he 
knows, and 
how much he 


* Plato, Charmidés, c. 35-36, pp. 168- 
169. 

peydaou Tivos avdpds Bei, Batis TovTO 
kara mévrwv ixavas Siaiphoer at, wor Epov 
ovdty Tay byTwy Thy adTod Siva abTd 
mpos Euvtd mépucey exew, GAA mpds 
BAARL—F) Ta pty, Ta F ob Kad ci Cor 
ad driva avta mpds éavtda exe, Gp’ ev 
rovtois toTw emothun, hv 5) Hmets 
cwhpooivny paper elva. eyh ey ob 
morebw euavte ixayds elvar Taito 





Serdar Oau. 

t Plato, Charmid. c. 36, p. 169 B. 
dperimdy Tt Karyabby payrevouat elvan. 

u Plato, Charmidés, c. 37, p. 169 D. 
viv pev rodto tvyxuphowpmer, Suvardy 
elvan yevéoOa emiorhuny emiothuns— 
101 5h ody, et bri pddiora SuvaTdy TodTO, 
rl uaraov ody re tatw eldévat & Té TIS 
olde Kad & wh; TovTo yap 5h mov Epapev 
elvan 7d yryvdonew aitoy Kab ow- 
dpovew. 
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knows something and possesses some sort of knowledge, and 
will be able to verify so much with regard to others. But 
what it is that he himself knows, or that others know, he will 
not thereby be enabled to find out: he will not distinguish 
whether that which is known belong to physiology or to poli- 
tics; to do this, special acquirements are needed. You, a 
temperate man therefore, as such, do not know what you 
know and what you do not know: you know the bare fact, 
that you know and that you do not know. You will not be 
competent to cross-examine any one who professes to know 
medicine or any other particular subject, so as to ascertain 
whether the man really possesses what he pretends to possess. 
There will be no point in common between you and him. 
You, as a temperate man, possess cognition of cognition, but 
you do not know any special cognetum: the special man 
knows his own special cognitum, but is a stranger to cognition 
generally. You cannot question him, nor criticise what he 
says or performs, in his own specialty—for of that you are 
ignorant :—no one can do it except some fellow expert. You 
can ascertain that he possesses some knowledge: but whether 
he possesses that particular knowledge to which he lays claim, 
or whether he falsely pretends to it, you cannot ascertain :-— 
since, as a temperate man, you know only cognition and non- 
cognition generally. To ascertain this point, you must be 
not only a temperate man, but a man of special cognition 
besides.* You can question and test no one, except another 
temperate man like yourself. 

But if this be all that temperance can do, of what use is it 
Temperance tO US (continues Sokrates)? It is indeed a great 
therefore as henefit to know how much we know, and how much 


thus defined, 


would be of * itis < ¢ 
would be of we do not know: it is also a great benefit to know 


ay respecting others, how much they know, and how 
much they do not know. If thus instructed we should make 
fewer mistakes: we should do by ourselves only what we 


x Plato, Charmidés, ¢. 40-41,pp.170- | Te Zora: emiorduevov Ta THs Téxvns, P 
171. My émtorduevoy Tpoomoovmevoy St # 

Tlavtds &pa maadrov, ef ) cwppootyy | oiduevov—oiire %AAov ovdéva Tay em- 
emorhuns emiothun povoy ort kal ave- | orapevev Kal dtidy, mAHY ye Toy ai'Tod 
motnuooivns, ote larpoy diaxpivar ola | dudrexvov, domep of &AdAo1 Snuovpyot. 
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knew how to do,—we should commit to others that which 
temperance (meaning thereby cognition of cognition and of 
non-cognition generally) does not confer such instruction, nor 
benefits us, does not yet appear. 
But let us even concede—what has been just shown to be 
aware of what we do know and what we do not sraning the 
possibility of 
F ‘ has Just been 
little service to us. We have been too hasty in Taine 
conceding that it would be a great benefit if each of jaya beer 
us did only what he knew, committing to others to gi separate 
work were 
picion (continues Sokrates) that after all, this would one ny. 
be no great benefit.’ It is true that upon this shouia not 
attain our 
ducted scientifically and skilfully. Weshould have aa 
none but competent pilots, physicians, generals, &c., acting 
The supervision exercised by temperance (in the sense above 
defined) would guard us against all pretenders. Let us even 
none but competent and genuine prophets to advise us; 
charlatans being kept aloof by this same supervision. We 
workmanlike manner. But should we for that reason do 
well and be happy? Can that be made out, Kritias ? * 
where else, if you deny that it follows on doing scientific- 
ally or according to knowledge.” Sokr.—But according to 


they knew how to do, and which we did not know. But 
have we found any science which does.’ How temperance 
impossible—that through temperance we become aut even 
know. Even upon this hypothesis, it will be of that bie 
Temperance 
Suppose that 
do only what they knew. I have an awkward sus- Yeu per- 
titioners, we 
hypothesis, all operations in society would be con- ena—Happi- 
for us, each of them doing the work for which he was fit. 
admit that as to prediction of the future, we should have 
should thus have everything done scientifically and in a 
Krit.—You will hardly find the end of well-doing any- 
knowledge, of what? Of leather-cutting, brazen work, 


> 


y Plato, Charmid. c. 43, p- 172 A. mpdrrot kat (qn, Emomar—éri D emior- 
bps, br1 ovdapovd emorthun ovdeula | pdvas by mpdtrovres eb by mpdrroimer 
roialrn oboe TepayTa. Kad evdaimovotmev, ToVTO Bt ovmw Suvd- 
z Plato, Charmid. c. 44-45, pp. 172- pea pabeiv, & pire Kpitla. 
173: > Plato, Charmid. c. 46, p. 173 D. 
@ Plato, Charmid. c. 46, p. 173 D. -AAAG pevTol, H 8 ds, ov padlws 
xareckevacuevoy 312) obrw Td avOpd- | ebphoess GAXo TH téAos TOU ev mparTew 
awov ‘yevos Ste piv emornpdves by | cay 7d emioTnudves arydons. 
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wool, wood, &c.? Krit—No, none of these. Sokr.—Well 
which of the then, you see, we do not follow out consistently 
sce ~=your doctrine—That the happy man is he who lives 
contributes scientifically, or according to knowledge. For all 


most to well- 


corti, these men live according to knowledge, and still 
ovied you donot admit them to be happy. Your definition 
andevil. of happiness applies only to some portion of those 
who live according to knowledge, but not to all. How are we 
to distinguish which of them? Suppose a man to know every- 
thing past, present, and future; which among the fractions 
of such omniscience would contribute most to make him 
happy? Would they all contribute equally ? Krit.—By no 
means. Sokr.—Which of them then would contribute most ? 
Would it be that by which he knew the art of gaming? 
Krit.—Certainly not. Sokr.—Or that by which he knew the 
art of computing? Krit—No. Sokr—Or that by which 
he knew the conditions of health? Krit—That will suit 
better. Sokr.—But which of them most of all? Krit— 
That by which he knew good and eyil.° 

Sokr.—Here then, you have been long dragging me round 
Without the 1 @ circle, keeping back the fact, that well-doing 
scodandevi, 20d happiness does not arise from living according 


good and evil, 


theotherspe- to science generally, not of all other matters taken 


Ntlerso together—but from living according to the science 


Tod perniiss of this one single matter, good and evil. If you 


is not the ia |¢ 1 
science ot  @XClude this last, and leave only the other sciences, 


ett’ each of these others will work as before: the 
x 5 : 4 ; 
‘ttle service- medical man will heal, the weaver will prepare 
clothes, the pilot will navigate his vessel, the general will 
conduct his army—each of them scientifically. Nevertheless, 
that each of these things shall conduce to our well-being and 
profit, will be an impossibility, if the science of good and 
evil be wanting. Now this science of good and evil, the 
¢ Plato, Charm. c. 47-48, p. 174. H 5& KuBepyntixh nwrdoes ev rh t 
.C. N Gararr 
4 Plato, Charmidés, c. 48, p.174 D. | amotvhonew kal oTpaTnyiuh év ee! 
émel ei OéAeis eteAciv TAvT AY Thy | eum; Ovdey Atrov, épm. *AAAX 7d 
emothunv (of good and evil) é« rév| ed te rovTav Exacta ylyvecbar Kar 
drwy emiornuav, Artévy Tr Hh wey | @heatuws, dmroderoumds has tora 
iarpinr) tyatvew moore, 7 dt cKvter) | rabrns drotons. 
SrodedécOa, % SE Kpaytixr) Hudieoan, 
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special purpose of which is to benefit us,* is altogether diffe- 
rent from temperance ; which you have defined as the science 
of cognition and non-cognition, and which appears not to 
benefit us at all. Krit.—Surely it does benefit us: for it 
presides over and regulates all the other sciences, and of 
course regulates this very science, of good and evil, among 
the rest. ‘Sokr.—In what way can it benefit us? It does 
not procure for us any special service, such as good health : 
that is the province of medicine: in like manner, each sepa- 
rate result arises from its own producing art. To confer 
benefit is, as we have just laid down, the special province of 
the science of good and evil. Temperance, as the science of 
cognition and non-cognition, cannot work ‘any benefit at all. 
Thus then, concludes Sokrates, we are baffled in every 
way: we cannot find out what temperance is, nor 
what that name has been intended to designate. 
All our tentatives have failed; although, in our 
anxiety to secure some result, we have accepted 
more than one inadmissible hypothesis. Thus we 
have admitted that there might exist cognition of been made 
cognition, though our discussion tended to negative pe justified. 
such a possibility. We have farther granted, that this cogni- 
tion of cognition, or science of science, might know all the 
operations of each separate and special science: so that the 
temperate man (7. e. he who possesses cognition of cognition) 
might know both what he knows and what he does not know: 
might know, namely, that he knows the former and that he 
does not know the latter. We have granted this, though it 
is really an absurdity to say, that what a man does not know 
at all, he nevertheless does know after a certain fashion.® 


Sokrates con- 
fesses to en- 
tire failurein 
his research. 
He cannot 
find out what 
temperance 
is: although 
several con- 
cessions have 


¢ Plato, Charmid. p. 174 D. fis 
epyov Zari Td wpercw juas, &e. 

f Plato, Charmid. c. 49, p. 175 A. 

Ov pa tyelas tora Snptoupyés ; 
(4h cwppootyn). Od dita. “AAAnS yap 
jw téxyns wyrela 2 ob ; ~AAANS. Ove 


& Plato, Charmidés, c. 50, p. 175 B. 
Kal yap emothuny emorhuns elvat 
Euvexwphoamev, ove eavTos Tov Adyou 
ovdt gdaxovtos elva kal tatty TH 
emorhun Kal TH Tov BAAwv emer Nav 
pya yryvoonew tvvexwphoaper, ovde 


tpa aperclas, & eraipe BAAN ‘yap ad 
amrésouev TovTo Td epyovt éxvp viv 5h 
H ydp; MWdvv yé. Tas ody wpérrpos 
Zoro  cwppootyn, ovdeuidis apedcelas 
odca Snusoupyds; Ovdapds, @ sé- 
pares, Eoué ye. 





Tour’ eavtos Tov Adyou—Wva 5) Huw 
yoo 5 adppwy emorhuov av TE 
oldev, bri olde, Kal Gv ph oldev, Ort ovK 
olde. TovTo pey dh Kal mayTdmact meya- 
Aompeas Evvexwphoauey, ovd” emokepd- 
pevor TH Gddvarov elvat, & tis wh olde 
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Yet after these multiplied concessions against strict truth, 
we have still been unable to establish our definition of tem- 
perance: for temperance as we defined it has, after all, turned 


out to be thoroughly unprofitable. 
It is plain that we have taken the wrong road, and that I 


Temperance (Sokrates) do not know how to conduct the enquiry. 
is and must . : - 

beagood or temperance, whatever it may consist in, must 
thing: but ‘ 
Charmides assuredly be a great benefit: and you, Charmides, 
cannot tell ° . sili 
whetherbeis are happy if you possess it. How can I tell (rejoins 
temperate or ; é 5 

not; since Charmides) whether I possess it or not: since even 
what tem- ; a ; . 
peranceis men like you and Kritias cannot discover what it 
Temains 

unknown. jg ?h 





Here ends the dialogue called Charmidés; after the inter- 
Expressions Change of a few concluding compliments, forming 
Churmt, part of the great dramatic richness which charac- 
ar eriat 28g terises this dialogue from the beginning. I make no 


of praise and 


Sokrate,¢ attempt to reproduce this latter attribute; though 


Sokrates, at, 


the disk. it is one of the peculiar merits of Plato in reference 


Dramatic 


ornament to ethical enquiry, imparting to the subject a charm 
roughest. Which does not naturally belong to it. I confine 
myself to the philosophical bearing of the dialogue. Accord- 
ing to the express declaration of Sokrates, it ends in nothing 
but disappointment. No positive result is attained. The 
problem—What is Temperance ?—remains unsolved, after 
four or five different solutions have been successfully tested 
and repudiated. 

The Charmidés (like the Lachés) is a good illustrative 
midés ican Specimen of those Dialogues of Search, the general 


midés is an 


scGimen of Character and purpose of which I have explained in 


specimen of 


Search «my sixth chapter. It proves nothing: it disproves 


Search. 


ctgueses several hypotheses: but it exhibits (and therein con- 


and tenta- 


tives, all Sists its value) the anticipating, guessing, tentative 


ultimatel Sane 5 ° : P 
disallowed. and eliminating process, without which no defensible 


pndauds tadra cidévar ayes yé mws:| absurdity to Aristotle. See Analyt. 
Bri yap ovK olde, pnolv ara cid€va: 4 | Priora, il. p. 67, a. 21; Anal. Post: i. 
Hmetépa dpuodroyla Kalror, as ey@uat, | 71, a. 28. 

ovdevds Stov ovx) dAoydrepoy TodT by » Plato, Charmid, oc. 51, p. 176 A. 
gaveln. This would not appear an| ' See Appendix at end of chapter. 
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conclusions can be obtained—without which, even if such 
be found, no advocate can be formed capable of defending 
them against an acute cross-examiner. In most cases, this 
tentative process is forgotten or ignored: even when recog- 
nised as a reality, it is set aside with indifference, often 
with ridicule. A writer who believes himself to have solved 
any problem, publishes his solution together with the proofs; 
and acquires deserved credit for it, if those proofs give satis- 
faction. But he does not care to preserve, nor do the public 
care to know, the steps by which such solution has been 
reached. Nevertheless in most cases, and in all cases in- 
volving much difficulty, there has been a process, more or 
less tedious, of tentative and groping—of guesses at first 
hailed as promising, then followed out to a certain extent, 
lastly discovered to be untenable. The history of science,* 
astronomical, physical, chemical, physiological, &c., wherever 
it has been at all recorded, attests this constant anteced- 
ence of a period of ignorance, confusion, and dispute, even 
in cases where ultimately a solution has been found com- 


k Tt is not often that historians of 
science take much pains to preserve and 
bring together the mistaken guesses 
and tentatives which have preceded 
great physical discoveries. One in- 
stance in which this has been ably and 
carefully done is in the ‘ Biography of 
Cavendish,’ the chemist and natural 
philosopher, by Dr. Geo. Wilson. 

The great chemical discovery of the 
composition of water, accomplished 
during the last quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century, has been claimed as the 
privilege of three eminent scientific | 
men, Cavendish, Watt, and Lavoisier. 
The controversy on the subject, volu- 
minous and bitter, has been the means 
of recording each successive scientific 
phase and point of view. It will be 
found admirably expounded in this 
biography. Wilson sets forth the mis- 
conceptions, confusion of ideas, ap- 
proximations to truth seen but not 
followed out, &c., which prevailed upon 
the scientific men of that day, especi- 
ally under the misleading influence of 
the “ phlogiston theory,” then univer- 





sally received. 
To Plato such a period of mental | 


confusion would have been in itself an 
interesting object for contemplation 
and description. He might have 
dramatised it under the names of 
yarious disputants, with the cross- 
examining Elenchus, personified in 
Sokrates, introduced to stir up the 
debate, either by first advocating, then 
refuting, a string of successive guesses 
and dreams (Charmidés, 173 A) of his 
own, or by exposing similar sugges- 
tions emanating from others; especially 
in regard to the definition of phlogiston, 
an entity which then overspread and 
darkened all chemical speculation, but 
which every theorist thought himself 
obliged to define. The dialogues 
would have ended (as the Protagoras, 
Lysis, Charmidés, &c., now end) by 
Sokrates deriding the ill success which 
had attended them in the search for an 
explanation, and by his pointing out 
that while all the theorists talked 
familiarly about phlogiston as a power- 
ful agent, none of them could agree 
what it was. 

See Dr. Wilson’s ‘Biography of 
Cavendish,’ pp. 30-198-320-325, and 
elsewhere. 
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manding the nearly unanimous adhesion of the scientific 
world. But on subjects connected with man and society, 
this period of dispute and confusion continues to the present 
moment. No unanimity has ever been approached, among 
nations at once active in intellect and enjoying tolerable 
liberty of dissent. Moreover—apart from the condition of 
different sciences among mature men—we must remember 
that the transitive process, above described, represents the 
successive stages by which every adult mind. has been gra- 
dually built up from infancy. Trial and error—alternate 
guess and rejection, generation and destruction of sentiments 
and beliefs—is among the most widespread facts of human 
intelligence.| Even those ordinary minds, which in mature 
life harden with the most exemplary fidelity into the locally 
prevalent type of orthodoxy,—have all in their earlier years 
gone through that semi-fluid and indeterminate period, in 
which the type to come is yet a matter of doubt—in which 
the head might have been permanently lengthened or per- 
manently flattened, according to the direction in which 
pressure was applied. 

We shall follow Plato, towards the close of his career 
Trialand (‘Treatise De Legibus), into an imperative and sta- 
Saal pees tionary orthodoxy of his own: but in the dialogues 
cess of the : . ‘ 
human mind, which I have already reviewed, as well as in several 
alonein Others which I shall presently notice, no mention is 


bringing to 


viewand made of any given affirmative doctrine as indispens- 
dramatising 


this partof able to arri ulti “ 5 
this part o veat ultimately. Plato here concentrates 


process. his attention upon the indeterminate period of the 


accepts fi 1 : re i 
accepts for mind: looking upon the mind not as an empty vessel, 


condition of requiring to be filled by ready-made matter from 
ignorance. without—nor as a blank sheet, awaiting a foreign 
hand to write characters upon it—but as an assemblage of 
latent capacities, which must be called into action by stimulus 
and example, but which can only attain improvement through 
multiplied trials and multiplied failures. Whereas in most 
cases these failures are forgotten, the peculiarity of Plato 
consists in his bringing them to view with full detail, explain- 


_ | Itis strikingly described by Plato | of the speech of Diotima in the Sym- 
in one of the most remarkable passages | posion, pp. 207-208. 
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ing the reasons of each. He illustrates abundantly, and dra- 
matises with the greatest vivacity, the intellectual process 
whereby opinions are broached, at first adopted, then mis- 
trusted, unmade, and re-made—or perhaps not re-made at all, 
but exchanged for a state of conscious ignorance. The great 
hero and operator in this process is the Platonic Sokrates, 
who accepts for himself this condition of conscious ignorance, 
and even makes it a matter of comparative pride, that he 
stands nearly alone in such confession. His colloquial in- 
fluence, working powerfully and almost preternaturally,” not 
only serves both to spur and to direct the activity of hearers 
still youthful and undecided, but also exposes those who have 
already made up their minds and confidently believe them- 
selves to know. Sokrates brings back these latter from the 
false persuasion of knowledge to the state of conscious igno- 
rance, and to the prior indeterminate condition of mind, in 
which their opinions have again to be put together by the 
tentative and guessing process. This tentative process, pro- 
secuted under the drill of Sokrates, is in itself full of charm 
and interest for Plato, whether it ends by finding a good 
solution or only by discarding a bad one. 

The Charmidés is one of the many Platonic dialogues 
wherein such intellectual experimentation appears 5, niiar 


depicted without any positive result: except as it {orhy acca, 
adds fresh matter to illustrate that widespread Wit} {yca. 
mental fact,—(which has already come before the {iferstood” 
reader, in Euthyphron, Alkibiadés, Hippias, Eraste, “\,dinary 
Lachés, &c., as to holiness, beauty, philosophy, cou- |e ae ha 
rage, &c., and is now brought to view in the case a 

of temperance also; all of them words in every one’s mouth, 
and tacitly assumed by every one as known quantities)—the 
perpetual and confident judgments which mankind are in the 
habit of delivering—their apportionment of praise and blame, 
as well as of reward and punishment consequent on praise 
and blame—without any better basis than that of strong 
emotion imbibed they know not how, and without being able 


m Plato, Apolog. Sokr. pp. 21-22-23. 
» Plato, Symposion, 213 H, 215-216; Menon, 80 A-B. 
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to render any rational explanation even of the familiar words 
round which such emotions are grouped. No philosopher has 
done so much as Plato to depict in detail this important fact 
__the habitual condition of human society, modern as well as 
ancient, and for that very reason generally unnoticed.° The 
emotional or subjective value of temperance is all that So- 
krates determines, and which indeed he makes his point of 
departure. Temperance is essentially among the fine, beau- 
tiful, honourable things:? but its rational or objective value 
(i. e, what is the common object characterising all temperate 
acts or persons), he cannot determine. Here indeed Plato 
is not always consistent with himself: for we shall come to 
other dialogues wherein he professes himself incompetent to 
say whether a thing be beautiful or not, until it be determined 
what the thing is:4 and we have already found Sokrates 
declaring (in the Hippias Major), that we cannot determine 
whether any particular object is beautiful or not, until we 
have first determined, What is Beauty in the Absolute, or 
the Self-Beautiful ? a problem nowhere solved by Plato. 
Among the various unsuccessful definitions of temperance 
propounded, there is more than one which affords 


Different 

ethical points farther example to show how differently Plato deals 
different with the same subject in different dialogues. Here 
dialogues. we have the phrase—“ to do one’s own business ”— 


treated as an unmeaning puzzle, and exhibited as if it were 
analogous to various other phrases, with which the analogy 


is more verbal than real. But 


o “Whoever has reflected on the 
generation of ideas in his own mind, 
or has investigated the causes of mis- 
understandings among mankind, will 
be obliged to proclaim as a fact deeply 
seated in human nature—That most of 
the misunderstandings and contradic- 
tions among men, most of the contro- 
versies and errors both in science and 
in society, arise usually from our as- 
suming (consciously or unconsciously ) 
fundamental maxims and fundamental 
facts as if they were self-evident, and 
as if they must be assumed by every 
oneelse besides. Accordingly wenever 
think of closely examining them, until 
at length experience has taught us 





in the Republic, Plato admits 


that these self-evident matters are 
exactly what stand most in need of 
proof, and what form the special root 
of divergent opinions.” —(L.O.Brocker 
—Untersuchungen iiber die Glaub- 
wiirdigkeit der alt-Rémischen Ge- 
schichte, p. 490.) 

P Plato, Charmid. ¢. 14, p. 159 B. 
c. 17, p. 160 D. 4 cwhpootyn—rav 
KaA@v TI—év TO AOyW TGV KaAGV TL. 
So also Sokrates, in the Lachés 
(192 C), assumes that courage is ray 
mdvu Kada@y mpayudtwy, though he 
professes not to know nor to be able 
to discover what courage is. 

4 See Gorgias, 462 B, 448 E; 
Menon, 70 B. 
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this phrase as well understood, and sets it forth as the con- 
stituent element of justice; in the Gorgias, as the leading 
mark of philosophical life." 

Again, another definition given by Kritias is, That tem- 
perance consists in knowing yourself, or in self- corcnow- 
knowledge. In commenting upon this definition, ee 
Sokrates makes out—first, that self-knowledge ig imposible. 
impossible: next, that if possible, it would be useless. You 
cannot know yourself, he argues: you cannot know what you 
know, and what you do not know: to say that you know 
what you know, is either tautological or untrue—to say that 
you know what you do not know, is a contradiction. All 
cognition must be cognition of something distinct from your- 
self: it is a relative term which must have some correlate, 
and cannot be its own correlate: you cannot have cognition 
of cognition, still less cognition of non-cognition. 

This is an important point of view, which I shall discuss 
more at length when I come to the Platonic Thea- tm other 


dialogues, 


tétus. I bring it to view here only as contrasting sokrates de- 
clares self- 


with the different language held by the Platonic knowiedge to 


be essential 


Sokrates in other dialoeues: where he insists on and inesti- 
=) 2 mable. Ne- 


the great value and indispensable necessity of self- cessity for 
the student 


knowledge, as a preliminary to all other knowledge to have pres 


—upon the duty of eradicating from men’s minds dlssentient 
that false persuasion of their own knowledge which view. 
they universally cherished—and upon the importance of fore- 
ing them to know their own ignorance as well as their own 
knowledge. In the face of this last purpose, so frequently 
avowed by the Platonic Sokrates (indirectly even in this very 
dialogue),* we remark a material discrepancy, when he here 
proclaims self-knowledge to be impossible. We must judge 
every dialogue by itself, illustrating it when practicable by 
comparison with others, but not assuming consistence between 
them as a postulate a priori. Itisa part of Plato’s dramatic 


and tentative mode of philosophising to work out different 


* Plato, Republ. iv. 10, p. 433, vi. | Xenoph. Memor. li. 9, I. 
496 C, viii. 550 A; Gorgias, p. 526 C. ® Plato, Charmid. c. 30, p. 106 D. 
Compare also Timeus, p. 72 A. 
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ethical points of view, and to have present to his mind 
one or other of them, with peculiar force in each different 
dialogue. The subject is thus brought before us on all its 
sides, and the reader is familiarised with what a dialectician 
might say, whether capable of being refuted or not. Incon- 
sistency between one dialogue and another is not a fault in 
the Platonic Dialogues of Search; but is, on the contrary, a 
part of the training process, for any student who is destined 
to acquire that full mastery of question and answer which 
Plato regards as the characteristic test of knowledge. It is 
a puzzle and provocative to the internal meditation of the 
student. 

In analyzing the Lachés, we observed that the definition of 
Courage ana COUTAgE given by Nikias was shown by Sokrates to 


Temperance s . A : : 
Temperance have no meaning, except In so far as it coincided 


have no dis- 


have no dis- with the general knowledge or cognition of good 
ing, except and evil. Here, too, in the Charmidés, we are brought 
the generat in the last result to the same terminus—the general 
goodandevil. Koonition of good and evil. But Temperance, as 
previously defined, is not comprehended under that cognition, 
and is therefore pronounced to be unprofitable. 

This cognition of good and evil—the science of the profit- 
pitinnion  ople—is here (in the Charmidés) proclaimed by 


made be- — Sokrates to have a place of its own among the other 


special sciences; and even to be first among them, essen- 
thescience tially necessary to supervise and direct them, as it 
Evil. With- had been declared in Alkibiadés Hl. Now the same 
the special sypervising place and directorship had been claimed 
ofnouse. hy Kritias for Temperance as he defines it—that is, 
self-knowledge, or the cognition of our cognitions and non- 
cognitions. But Sokrates doubts even the reality of such 
self-knowledge: and granting for argument’s sake that it 
exists, he still does not see how it can be profitable. For 
the utmost which its supervision can ensure would be, that 
each description of work shall be scientifically done, by the 
skilful man, and not by the unskilful. But it is not true, 
absolutely speaking (he argues), that acting scientifically or 


with knowledge is sufficient for well doing or for happiness: 
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for the question must next be asked—-Knowledge—of what ? 
Not knowledge of leather-cutting, carpenter’s or brazier’s 
work, arithmetic, or even medicine: these, and many others, 
a man may possess, and may act according to them; but still 
he will not attain the end of being happy. All cognitions 
contribute in greater or less proportion towards that end: but 
what contributes most and most essentially, is the cognition 
of good and evil, without which all the rest are insufficient. 
Of this last-mentioned cognition or science, it is the special 
object to ensure profit or benefit: to take care that every- 
thing done by the other sciences shall be done well or in a 
manner conducing towards the end Happiness. After this, 
there is no province left for temperance—i.e., self-knowledge, 
or the knowledge of cognitions and non-cognitions: no assign- 
able way in which it can yield any benefit.” 

Two points are here to be noted, as contained and debated 
in the handling of this dialogue. 1. Knowledge 
absolutely, is a word without meaning: all know- 


Knowledge, 
always rela- 
tive to some 


5 c 6 6 object 
ledge is relative, and has a definite object or cog- Known. 
4 . . . . ostulate or 
mitum: there can be no scientia scientiarum. 2. divination 
‘ . , of a Science 
Among the various objects of knowledge (cognita of Teleology. 


or cognoscenda), one is, good and evil. There is a science of 
good and evil, the function of which is, to watch over and 
compare the results of the other sciences, in order to promote 
results of happiness, and to prevent results of misery: with- 
out the supervision of this latter science, the other sciences 
might be all exactly followed out, but no rational comparison 
could be had between them.* In other words, there is a 
science of Ends, estimating the comparative worth of each 
End in relation to other Ends (Teleology): distinct from 
those other more special sciences, which study the means 


t Plato, Charmidés, c. 48, p. 174 D. } of; ~“AAAns: OVS pa aderclas, & 


Ovk attn 5€ ye, ws Eoumev, €oTw 7 
cwppoctvn, GAN js epyov toTw wpedciy 
Hpas. Ov yap emornuav ye nal ave~ 
TioTHMoCUVaY 7] emoThun eoTw, GAG 
ayabod Te Kal KaKov. 

u Plato, Charmid. c. 49, p. 174 E. 
Oi tpa tyrelas oro Syusovpyds ; Ov 
data. ~AAAnS yep tv Téxvns byela; 





étraipe HAAN yap ad Umedouev ToITO Td 
épyov téxvn viv 8h. hydp; TWdvv ye. 
Tlés ody apeaApds @orm 7 cuppootyn, 
ovdemids wpercias otoa Snusoupyds ; 
Ovdapuds, & Sdupares, Zoe ye. 

x Compare what has been said upon 
the same subject in my remarks on 
Alkib, i, and ii., ante p. 362. 


QEKee 
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each towards a separate End of its own. Here we fall into 
the same track as we have already indicated in Lachés and 
Alkibiadés II. 

These matters I shall revert to in other dialogues, where 
eae shall find them turned over and canvassed in 
Temperance, many different ways. One farther observation re- 


handled both i eae. 
by Platoand mains to be made on the Lachés and Charmidés, 


Comparison discussing as they do Courage (which is also again 
wei discussed in the Protagoras) and Temperance. An 
interesting comparison may be made between them and the 
third book of the Nikomachean Ethics of Aristotle,” where 
the same two subjects are handled in the Aristotelian manner. 
The direct, didactic, systematising brevity of Aristotle con- 
trasts remarkably with the indirect and circuitous prolixity, 
the multiplied suggestive comparisons, the shifting points of 
view, which we find in Plato. Each has its advantages: and 
both together will be found not more than sufficient, for any 
one who is seriously bent on acquiring what Plato calls know- 
ledge, with the cross-examining power included in it. Ari- 
stotle is greatly superior to Plato in one important attribute 
of a philosopher: in the care which he takes to discriminate 
the different significations of the same word: the univocal 
and the equivocal, the generically identical from the re- 
motely analogical, the proper from the improper, the literal 
from the metaphorical. Of such precautions we discover 
little or no trace in Plato, who sometimes seems not merely 
to neglect, but even to deride them. Yet Aristotle, assisted 
as he was by all Plato’s speculations before us, is not to be 
understood as having superseded the necessity for that nega- 
tive Elenchus which animates the Platonic Dialogues of 
Search : nor would his affirmative doctrines have held their 
grounds before a cross-examining Sokrates. 


y Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. iii. p. 1115- | rage seem to relate rather to the Pro- 
1119; also Ethic. Eudem. iii. 1229- | tagoras than to the Lachés of Plato. 
1231. See Eth. Nik. 1116, 6, 4; Eth. Eud. 

The comments of Aristotle upon the | 1229, a. 15. 
doctrine of Sokrates respecting Cou- 
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APPENDIX. 


The dialogue Charmidés is declared to be spurious, not only by Ast, but 
also by Socher (Ast, Platon’s Leb. pp. 419-428; Socher, Ueber Platon, pp. 
130-137). Steinhart maintains the genuineness of the dialogue against them; 
declaring (as in regard to the Lachés) that he can hardly conceive how 
critics can mistake the truly Platonic character of it, though here too, as in 
the Lachés, he detects “adolescentie vestigia” (Steinhart, Einleit. zum 
Charmidés, pp. 290-293). 

Schleiermacher considers Charmidés as well as Lachés to be appendixes to 
the Protagoras, which opinion both Stallbaum (Proleg. p. 98) and Steinhart 
controvert. 

The views of Stallbaum respecting the Charmidés are declared by 
Steinhart (p. 290) to be “recht ausserlich und oberflachlich.” To me they 
appear much nearer the truth than the profound and recondite meanings, 
the far-sighted indirect hints, which Steinhart himself perceives or supposes 
in the words of Plato. 

These critics consider the dialogue as composed during the government 
of the Thirty at Athens, in which opinion I do not concur, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
LYSIS. 


Tun Lysis, as well as the Charmidés, is a dialogue recounted 
Analogy be- by Sokrates himself, describing both incidents and 
aes a conversation in a crowded palestra ; wherein not 
ae fae merely bodily exercises were habitually practised, 
dont in both but debate was carried on and intellectual instruc- 
beauty. tion given by a Sophist named Mikkus, companion 
and admirer of Sokrates. There is a lively dramatic com- 
mencement, introducing Sokrates into the paleestra, and de- 
tailing the preparation and scenic arrangements, before the 
real discussion opens. It is the day of the Hermeea, or fes- 
tival of Hermes, celebrated by sacrifice and its accompanying 
banquets among the frequenters of gymnasia. 

Lysis, like Charmides, is an Athenian youth, of conspi- 
Scenery and cuous beauty, modesty, and promise. His father 
personages of e . 
fhe Lysis. Demokrates represents an ancient family of the 
Hxonian Deme in Attica, and is said to be descended from 
Zeus and the daughter of the Archégetés or Heroic Founder 
of that Deme. The family moreover are so wealthy, that 
they have gained many victories at the Pythian, Isthmian, 
and Nemean games, both with horses and with chariots and 
four. Menexenus, companion of Lysis, is somewhat older, 
and is his affectionate friend. The persons who invite So- 
krates into the palestra, and give occasion to the debate, are 
Ktesippus and Hippothalés: both of them adults, yet in the 
vigour of age. Hippothalés is the Erastes of Lysis, passion- 
ately attached to him. He is ridiculed by Ktesippus for 
perpetually talking about Lysis, as well as for addressing to 
him compositions both in prose and verse, full of praise and 
flattery ; extolling not only his personal beauty, but also his 
splendid ancestry and position.* 


a Plato, Lysis, p. 203-205. 
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In reference to these addresses, Sokrates remonstrates with 
Hippothalés on the imprudence and mischief of ad- 4,,.4, of the 
dressing to a youth flatteries calculated to turn his gpversstion. 
head. He is himself then invited by Hippothalés Tisosve 


to exhibit a specimen of the proper mode of talking $)'¢Pohe" 


to youth; such as shall be at once acceptable to M8? tor 
the person addressed, and unobjectionable. Sokrates ™’?™*** 
agrees to do so, if an opportunity be afforded him of convers- 
ing with Lysis.> Accordingly after some well-imagined inci- 
dents, interesting as marks of Greek manners—Sokrates and 
Ktesippus with others seat themselves in the palestra, amidst 
a crowd of listeners.° Lysis, too modest at first to approach, 
is emboldened to sit down by seeing Menexenus seated by the 
side of Sokrates: while Hippothalés, not daring to put him- 
self where Lysis can see him, listens, but conceals himself 
behind some of the crowd. Sokrates begins the conversation 
with Menexenus and Lysis jointly : but presently Menexenus 
is called away for a moment, and he talks with Lysis singly. 
Sokr.—Well—Lysis—your father and mother love you 
extremely. Lysis—Assuredly they do. Sokr.— Conversation 
They would wish you therefore to be as happy as with Lysis. 
possible. Lysis—Undoubtedly. Sokr.—Do you think any 
man happy, who is a slave, and who is not allowed to do any- 
thing that he desires? Lysis.—I do not think him happy at 
all. Sokr.—Since therefore your father and mother are so 
anxious that you should be happy, they of course allow you 
to do the things which you desire, and never reprove nor 
forbid you. Lysis—Not at all, by Zeus, Sokrates: there are 
a great many things that they forbid me. Sokr.—How say 
you! they wish you to be happy—and they hinder you from 
doing what you wish! ‘Tell me, for example, when one of 
your father’s chariots is going to run a race, if you wished to 
mount and take the reins, would not they allow you to do so? 
Lysis—No—certainly: they would not allow me. Sokr.— 
But whom do they allow then? Lysis——My father employs a 
paid charioteer. Sokr—What! do they permit a hireling, in 


b Plato, Lysis, p. 206. © Plato, Lysis, pp. 206-207. 
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preference to you, to do what he wishes with the horses? and 
do they give him pay besides for doing so? Lysis—Why— 
to be sure. Sokr.—But doubtless, I imagine, they trust the 
team of mules to your direction; and if you chose to take 
the whip and flog, they would allow you? Lyss—Allow 
me? not at all. Sokr.—What! is no one allowed to flog 
them? Lysis——Yes—certainly—the mule-groom. Sokr.— 
Is he a slave or free? Lysis——A slave. Sokr.—Then, it 
seems, they esteem a slave higher than you their son; trust- 
ing their property to him rather than to you, letting ham do 
what he pleases, while they forbid you. But tell me farther: 
do they allow you to direct yourself—or do not they even 
trust you so far as that? Lysis—How can you imagine that 
they trust me? Sokr—But does any one else direct you? 
Lysis—Yes—this tutor here. Sokr—Is he a slave? Lysis. 
—To be sure: belonging to our family. So/.—That is shock- 
ing: one of free birth to be under the direction of a slave! 
But what is it that he does, as your director? Lys¢s.—He 
conducts me to my teacher’s house. Sokr.—What! do they 
govern you also, these teachers? Lysis.—Undoubtedly they 
do. Sokr.—Then your father certainly is bent on putting 
over you plenty of directors and governors. But surely, 
when you come home to your mother, she at least, anxious 
that you should be happy as far as she is concerned, lets you 
do what you please about the wool or the web, when she is 
weaving: she does not forbid you to meddle with the bodkin 
or any of the other instruments of her work? Lysis.—Ridi- 
culous! not only does she forbid me, but I should be beaten 
if I did meddle. Sokr.—How is this, by Heraklés? Have 
you done any wrong to your father and mother? Lysis.— 
Never at all, by Zeus. Sokr.—From what provocation is it, 
then, that they prevent you in this terrible way, from being 
happy and doing what you wish? keeping you the whole day 
in servitude to some one, and never your own master? so 
that you derive no benefit either from the great wealth of the 
family, which is managed by every one else rather than by 
you—or from your own body, noble as it is. Even that is 
consigned to the watch and direction of another: while you, 
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Lysis, are master of nothing, nor can do any one thing of 
what you desire. Lysis.—The reason is, Sokrates, that lam 
not yet old enough. Sokr.—That can hardly be the reason; 
for to a certain extent your father and mother do trust you, 
without waiting for you to grow older. If they want any- 
thing to be written or read for them, they employ you for 
that purpose in preference to any one in the house: and you 
are then allowed to write or read first, whichever of the 
letters you think proper. Again, when you take up the lyre, 
neither father nor mother hinder you from tightening or 
relaxing the strings, or striking them either with your finger 
or with the plectrum. Lysis—They do not. Sokr.—W hy 
is it then, that they do not hinder you in this last case, as 
they did in the cases before mentioned? Lysis ——I suppose 
it is because I know this last, but did not know the others. 
Sokr.—Well, my good friend, you see that it is not your 
increase of years that your father waits for; but on the very 
day that he becomes convinced that you know better than 
he, he will entrust both himself and his property to your 
management. Lysis.—I suppose that he will. Sokr.—Ay 
—and your neighbour too will judge in the same way as your 
father. As soon as he is satisfied that you understand house- 
management better than he does, which do you think he will 
rather do—confide his house to you, or continue to manage it 
himself? Lysis.—I think he will confide it to me. Sokr.— 
The Athenians too: do not you think that they also will put 
their affairs into your management, as soon as they perceive 
that you have intelligence adequate to the task? Lyss.— 
Yes: Ido. Sokr—What do you say about the Great King 
also, by Zeus! When his meat is being boiled, would he 
permit his eldest son who is to succeed to the rule of Asia, to 
throw in anything that he pleases into the sauce, rather 
than us, if we come and prove to him that we know better 
than his son the way of preparing sauce? Lysis.—Clearly, 
he will rather permit us. Sokr.—The Great King will not 
let his son throw in even a pinch of salt: while we, if we 
chose to take up an entire handful, should be allowed to 
throw it in. Lysis—No doubt. Sokr.—What if his son has 
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a complaint in his eyes; would the Great King, knowing him 
to be ignorant of medicine, allow him even to touch his own 
eyes—or would he forbid him? Lysis——He would forbid 
him. Sokr.—As to us, on the contrary, if he accounted us 
good physicians, and if we desired even to open the eyes and 
drop a powder into them, he would not hinder us, in the con- 
viction that we understood what we were doing. Lysis.— 
You speak truly. Sokr—All other matters, in short, on 
which he believed us to be wiser than himself or his son, 
he would entrust to us rather than to himself or his son? 
Lysis—Necessarily so, Sokrates. Sokr.—This is the state of 
the case then, my dear Lysis: On those matters on which we 
shall have become intelligent, all persons will put trust in us 
—Greeks as well as barbarians, men as well as women. We 
shall do whatever we please respecting them: no one will be 
at all inclined to interfere with us on such matters; not only 
we shall be ourselves free, but we shall have command over 
others besides. These matters will be really ours, because 
we shall derive real good from them.* As to those subjects, 
on the contrary, on which we shall not have acquired intelli- 
gence, no one will trust us to do what we think right: every 
one,—not merely strangers, but father and mother and nearer 
relatives if there were any,—will obstruct us as much as they 
can: we shall be in servitude so far as these subjects are 
concerned ; and they will be really alien to us, for we shall 
derive no real good from them. Do you admit that this is 
the case?® Lysis—I do admit it. Sokr.—Shall we then 
be friends to any one, or will any one love us, on those 
matters on which we are unprofitable ? Lysis.—Certainly 
not. Sokr.— You see that neither does your father love 
you, nor does any man love another, in so far as he is 
useless? Lysis—Apparently not. Sokr—If then you be- 
come intelligent, my boy, all persons will be your friends 
and all persons will be your kinsmen: for you will be useful 


@ Plato, Lysis, 210 C. xad ovdels * Plato, Lysis, 210 O-D. advol re 
Heas Exdy elvar eumodiet, AAN avrol re | ey adrors eodueba %AAwv sahkoor, Kad 
€rcvOepor eoducba ev adrots kad %Arwy | huty Xora GAASTpiAr — oddEv wap ar 
&pxovres, Huerepd Te Tad’ta ora: | advrady évnodueba, Svyxwpets obrws 
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and good: if you do not, no one will be your friend,—not 
even your father nor your mother nor your other relatives. 

Is it possible then, Lysis, for a man to think highly of him- 
self on those matters on which he does not yet think aright? 
Lysis.—How can it be possible? Sokr—If you stand in 
need of a teacher, you do not yet think aright? Lyses.— 
True. Sokr.—Accordingly, you are not presumptuous on 
the score of intelligence, since you are still without intel- 
ligence. Lysis.—By Zeus, Sokrates, I think not. 

When I heard Lysis speak thus (continues Sokrates, who 
is here the narrator), I looked towards Hippothalés 1,4: is 
and I was on the point of committing a blunder: pees 
for it occurred to me to say, That is the way, Hip- Hippos, 
pothalés, to address a youth whom you love: you ought to 
check and humble him, not to puff him up and spoil him, as 
you have hitherto done. But when I saw him agitated and 
distressed by what had been said, I called to mind that though 
standing close by, he wished not to be seen by Lysis. Accord- 
ingly, I restrained myself and said nothing of the kind. 

Lysis accepts this as a friendly lesson, inculeating humility: 
and secing Menexenus just then coming back he “ton en: 
says aside to Sokrates, Talk to Menexenus as you \nte ase 


krates to 


have been talking to me. You can tell him your- Lapel ig 
self (replies Sokrates) what you have heard from “™°**""* 
me: you listened very attentively. Most certainly I shall 
tell him (says Lysis): but meanwhile pray address to him 
yourself some other questions, for me to hear. You must 
engage to help me if I require it (answers Sokrates): for 
Menexenus is a formidable disputant, scholar of our friend 
Ktesippus, who is here ready to assist him. I know he is— 
(rejoined Lysis), and it is for that very reason that 1 want 
you to talk to him—that you may chasten and punish him." 


f Plato, Lysis, p. 210 D. Oidy Te There is here a double sense of uéya 
ody emi rovros, @ Atoiméya ppoveiy ev gpoveiy, peyardppwv, which cannot 
ois Tis wh mw pover; Kal mas dy, pn; easily be made to pass into any other 
El 8 &pa od SidacKdAov dée1, of mw | language. , 
ppoveis ; *AANO. & Plato, Lysis, p. 210 E. ; 

ODS pa peyardppov el, elwep Uppav h Plato, Lysis, p. 211 A-B. Gran’ Spa 
tri; Ma APL, eon, & Béupares, od por | Srws emicouphoets mor, edy me ereyxew 
doKel. erie 6 Mevétevos. 7) ob oloda bre 
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I have given at length, and almost literally (with some 
Value of the few abbreviations), this first conversation between 
first conversa- 5 cA 
tfon between Sokrates and Lysis, because it is a very character- 
Lysis, asan_ istic passage, exhibiting conspicuously several pecu- 
illustration of |, . cea os 
the Platonico- liar features of the Platonico-Sokratic interrogation. 
manner.  H'acts common and familiar are placed in a novel 
point of view, ingeniously contrasted, and introduced as step- 
ping-stones to a very wide generality. Wisdom or knowledge 
is exalted into the ruling force with liberty of action not 
admissible except under its guidance: the questions are put 
in an inverted half-ironical tone (not uncommon with the his- 
torical Sokrates'), as if an affirmative answer were expected 
as a matter of course, while in truth the answer is sure to be 
negative: lastly, the purpose of checking undue self-esteem 
is proclaimed. The rest of the dialogue, which contains the 
main substantive question investigated, I can report only in 
brief abridgment, with a few remarks following. 

Sokrates begins, as Lysis requests, to interrogate Menex- 
Sokrates  enus—first premising—Different men have different 
begins to 
examine — tastes: some love horses and dogs, others wealth or 


Menexenus 


respecting honours. For my part, I care little about all such 
friendship. 


Whoisto acquisitions: but I ardently desire to possess friends 
be called a 4 


friend? Halt and I would rather have a good friend than all the 
logue. treasures of Persia. You two, Menexenus and 
Lysis, are much to be envied, because at your early age, each 
of you has made an attached friend of the other. But I am 
so far from any such good fortune, that I do not even know 
how any man becomes the friend of another. This is what I 
want to ask from you, Menexenus, as one who must know,« 
having acquired such a friend already. 

When one man loves another, which becomes the friend of 
which? Does he who loves, become the friend of him whom 
he loves, whether the latter returns the affection or not? Or 
mavu épiotinds eort; Nad wa AP, &pn, | vera rods mdr? olouevous eidévan 
opddpa ye. 81a Tadd ror kal Botroual | HAeyxev. 
ge arg diaréyecOa—ty’ airdy norddons. | + See the conversation of Sokrates 

Compare Xenophon, Memor. i. 4,1, | with Glaukon in Xenophon, Memor. 
where he speaks of the chastising pur- | iii, 6; also the conversation with 


pose often contem plated by Sokratesin | Perikles, iii. 5, 23-24. 
his conversation—& éxeivos koAarrnptov | * Plato, Lysis, Pp. 211-212. 
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is the person loved, whatever be his own dispositions, the 
friend of the person who loves him? Or is reciprocity of 
affection necessary, in order that either shall be the friend 
of the other? 

The speakers cannot satisfy themselves that the title of 
friend fits either of the three cases;' so that this line of 
interrogating comes to a dead lock. Menexenus avows his 
embarrassment, while Lysis expresses himself more hope- 
fully. 

Sokrates now takes up a different aspect of the question, 
and turns to Lysis, inviting him to consider what 
has been laid down by the poets, “our fathers and 
guides in respect of wisdom.”™ Homer says that 
the Gods originate friendship, by bringing the like 
man to his like: Empedokles and other physical 
philosophers have also asserted, that like must 
always and of necessity be the friend of like. These wise 
teachers cannot mean (continues Sokrates) that bad men 
are friends of each other. The bad man can be no one’s 
friend. He is not even like himself, but ever wayward and 
insane:—much less can he be like to any one else, even 
to another bad man. They mean that the good alone are 
like to each other, and friends to each other." But is this 
true? What good, or what harm, can like do to like, which 
it does not also do to itself? How can there be reciprocal 
love between parties who render to each other no reciprocal 
aid? Is not the good man, so far forth as good, sufficient to 
himself,—standing in need of no one—and therefore loving no 
one? How can good men care much for each other, seeing 
that they thus neither regret each other when absent, nor 
have need of each other when present ?° 


Questions 
addressed 

to Lysis. 
Appeal to 
the maxims 
of the poets. 
Like is the 
friend of like. 
Canvassed 
and rejected. 


1 Plato, Lysis, ¢. 21-23, pp. 212-213. 

el whe of pidodvres (1) plrot écovTat, 
phre of pirovipevor (2), MA of pidovy7 és 
Te Ka) pirovuevor (3), &c. Sokrates 
here professes to have shown erounds 
for rejecting all these three supposi- 
tions. But if we follow the preceding 
argument, we shall see that he has 
shown grounds only against the first 
two, not against the third. 





m Plato, Lysis, c. 24, p. 213 HE. cxo- 
mrowvTa Kath TOS ToimTas, vUTOL yap 
juiv bowep marepes THs copias ctor Kar 
Hryewoves. 

n Plato, Lysis, c. 26, p. 214. 

° Plato, Lysis, c. 27, p. 215. ‘O Be 
uh tov dedmevos, ovdé Tt ayardn ky. 
*0 3 ph ayargn, oT by pidoi; Tas 
ody of &yabol Tots Gyabois huiv plror 
Zoovrar Thy epxhv, of mire dardvTes 
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It appears therefore, Lysis (continues Sokrates), that we 
Other poets @2e travelling in the wrong road, and must try 
declare that’ another direction. I now remember to have re- 


se of W111 
aversion; cently heard some one affirming—contrary to what 


uivienahip, We have just said—that likeness is a cause of aver- 


tndcn?” sion, and unlikeness a cause of friendship. He too 
Rejected. produced evidence from the poets: for Hesiod tells 
us, that “potter is jealous of potter, and bard of bard.” 
Things most alike are most full of envy, jealousy, and hatred 
to each other: things most unlike, are most full of friendship. 
Thus the poor man is of necessity a friend to the rich, the 
weak man to the strong, for the sake of protection: the sick 
man, for similar reason, to the physician. In general, every 
ignorant man loves, and is a friend to, the man of knowledge. 
Nay, there are also physical philosophers, who assert that 
this principle pervades all nature; that dry is the friend of 
moist, cold of hot, and so forth: that all contraries serve 
as nourishment to their contraries. These are ingenious 
teachers: but if we follow them, we shall have the cleverest 
disputants attacking us immediately, and asking— What! 
is the opposite essentially a friend to its opposite? Do you 
mean that unjust is essentially the friend of just—temperate 
of intemperate—good of evil? Impossible: the doctrine 
cannot be maintained.? 

My head turns (continues Sokrates) with this confusion 
Confusion and puzzle—since neither like is the friend of like, 


of Sokrates. 


He suggests, nor contrary of contrary. But I will now hazard a 
That the 


Indifferent different guess of my own.’ There are three genera 
(neither good , 


nor evil) is in all: the good—the evil—and that which is 


Good, neither good nor evil, the indifferent. Now we 
have found that good is not a friend to good—nor evil to evil 
—nor good to evil—nor evil to good. If therefore there exist 
any friendship at all, it must be the indifferent that is friend, 
either to its like, or to the good: for nothing whatever can 


moGewol GAAAoIs—ikavol yap €avtois 


P Plato, Lysis, c. 29, pp. 215-216. 
kal xwpls bvres—phre mapdytes xpelay 4 Plato, Lysis, p. 216 O. 76 tyr: ad- 
aitav exovow; Tors 5H Tootrovs tis | rds iAryyi@ imd THs TOU Adyou &moplas 
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be a friend to evil. But if the indifferent be a friend at all, 
it cannot be a friend to its own like; since we have already 
shown that like generally is not friend to like. It remains 
therefore, that the indifferent, in itself neither good nor evil, 
is friend to the good.t 

Yet hold! Are we on the right scent? What reason is 
there to determine, on the part of the indifferent, : ; 

‘ uggestion 

attachment to the good? It will only have such sanvassed. 


If the Indif- 


attachment under certain given circumstances: frentis 
friend to the 


when, though neither good nor evil in itself, it has qgeh it's 
determined 


nevertheless evil associated with it, of which it PYoR.° 
desires to be rid. Thus the body in itself is Si %om 
neither good nor evil; but when diseased, it has be 
evil clinging to it, and becomes in consequence Of. 7S 
this evil, friendly to the medical art as a remedy. But this 
is true only so long as the evil is only apparent, and not 
real: so long as it is a mere superficial appendage, and has 
not become incorporated with the essential nature of the 
body. When evil has become engrained, the body ceases to 
be indifferent (7. ¢., neither good nor evil), and loses all its 
attachment to good. Thus that which determines the indif- 
ferent to become friend of the good, is, the contact and 
pressure of accessory evil not in harmony with its own nature, 
accompanied by a desire for the cure of such evil.’ 

Under this head comes the explanation of the philosopher 
—the friend or lover of wisdom. The man already Principte 
wise is not a lover of wisdom: nor the man tho- iy tha Bide 
roughly bad and stupid, with whose nature ignor- firanetiate 


condition— 


ance is engrained. Like does not love like, nor x0 wise, yet 
6 . painfully 
does contrary love contrary. The philosopher is teling his 


own ignor- 


intermediate between the two: he is not wise, but ance. 
neither has he yet become radically stupid and unteach- 
able. He has ignorance cleaving to him as an evil, but he 


Plato, Lysis, c. 30, p. 216 D. mapdvros, avTh pev ) mapovola ayabod 
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knows his own ignorance, and yearns for wisdom as a cure 
for it.* 
The two young collocutors with Sokrates welcome this 


Sokrates dis» EXplanation heartily, and Sokrates himself appears 


tisfied. He . < A 
‘riginates a for the moment satisfied with it. But he presently 
ew sugges- . . . . 
tion. ‘the bethinks himself, and exclaims, Ah! Lysis and 
Primum = 
‘Amabile, or Menexenus, our wealth is all a dream! we have 
Object origi- ; c c é 
nally near to been yielding again to delusions! Let us once more 
us, per se: : é 4 : Alec 
pyrelationor examine. You will admit that all friendship is on 
resemblance * = 
towhich account of something and for the sake of something: 


other objects 
become dear. 


it is relative both to some producing cause, and to 
some prospective end. Thus the body, which is in itself neither 
good nor evil, becomes when sick a friend to the medical art: 
on account of sickness, which is an evil—and for the sake 
of health, which is a good. The medical art is dear to us, 
because health is dear: but is there anything behind, for 
the sake of which health also is dear? It is plain that we 
cannot push the series of references onward for ever, and that 
we must come ultimately to something which is dear per se, 
not from reference to any ulterior aliud. We must come 
to some primum amabile, dear by its own nature, to which 
all other dear things refer, and from which they are deri- 
vatives.". It is this primum amabile which is the primitive, 
essential, and constant object of our affections: we love other 
things only from their being associated with it. Thus suppose 
a father tenderly attached to his son, and that the son has 
drunk hemlock, for which wine is an antidote; the father 
will come by association to prize highly, not merely the wine 
which saves his son’s life, but even the cup in which the wine 
is contained. Yet it would be wrong to say that he prizes 


t Plato, Lysis, c. 33, p. 218 A. 

dia TavTa 5H gaimey by Kal Tods H5ny 
gopods pnKere pidogopeiy, elre Geol 
elte tyepwrot ciow ovror ovs ad exel- 
veve proc opeiv Tobs oUT ws Byvoway 
Zxovtas ore Kakods elvar; Kakdy yap 
kal aah ovdéeva pirocopetv. Aelrovrat 
dh of Exovres wey Td KaKoY TovTo, Thy 
ayvoiay, pire dé tr abr oo bytes aye 
poves und’ duabets, GAr err Hryovmevor 
wh eidévan By toacw. Ard 3h pirogo- 





povtow of otre ayabol otre Kakol mw 
bytes. be0t 5 Kakol, ob pirocopovat, 
ove of ayaol. 

Compare Plato, Symposion, p. 204. 

« Plato, Lysis, c. 36, Pp. 219 D. Ap 
ody ovK avadyKn amemeiy Huas ottws 
idvras, Ka) api €o Par emt Twa apxny, h 
ovKér émavoloer em &AAO gldAov, GAD’ 
Hiker er exeivo & €ort mpO@tov pfroy, 
ob vera Kal THAAG dauey mdvTa plra 
elvat; 
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the wine or the cup as much as his son: for the truth is, that 
all his solicitude is really on behalf of his son, and extends 
only in a derivative and secondary way to the wine and the 
eup. So about gold and silver: we talk of prizing highly 
gold and silver—but this is incorrect, for what we really 
prize is, not gold, but the ulterior something, whatever it be, 
for the attainment of which gold and other instrumental 
means are accumulated. In general terms—when we say 
that B is dear on account of A, we are really speaking of 
A under the name of B. What is really dear, is that primi- 
tive object of love, primum amabile, towards which all the 


affections which we bear to other things, refer and tend* 


Is it then true (continues Sokrates) that good is 
mum amabile, and dear to us in itself? 
dear to us on account of evil? that is, only as a 
remedy for evil; so that if evil were totally banished, 


our pri- 
If 80, 18 it The cause of 
love is desire. 
We desire 
that which 
is akin to us 


good would cease to be prized ? Is it true that evil °°" °"™ 


is the cause why anything is dear to us? ¥ 


This cannot be: 


because even if all evil were banished, the appetites and 


desires, such of them as were 


x Plato, Lysis, c. 37, p. 220 B.“Oca 
yap papev plra elvan juiv Evexa pidov 
Tivos, Erépw phuatt paivducba A€yorTes 
avrd dirdov b€ TH byTL Kwduveler 
é€xetvo avTd elvan, cis ) Tacm avTa, 
ai Aeyduevar plrArar TeAcuTaoW. 

y Plato, Lysis, c. 38, p. 220 D. We 
may see that in this chapter Plato 
rnns into a confusion between 7b did re 
and 7d évexd tov, which two he began 
by carefully distinguishing. Thus in 
c. 34, p. 218 D, he says, 6 gidos gore 
tT olaos—everd tov al bid Th 
Again c. 35, p. 219 A, he says—rd 
coua ths iarpucis plaov tor, did 
thy vécov, evera THS vytelas. 
This is a very clear and important 
distinction. 

It is continued in ec. 38, p. 220 C— 
ért 51a TO KakdyY Tayabby HyamGuev 
Kal epirodpev, ws pdpyaxov dy TOU 
KaKod Td ayabdv, Td de adv voonua. 
But in c. 39, p. 220 H—rd 8 7G ovre 
pirov may rovvdytiv tobrov palverat 
mepukds: plrov yap nuty avepayn 
by éx@pod évexa. To make the 
reasoning consistent with what had 
gone before, these two last words ought 
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neither good nor evil, would 


to be exchanged for did 7d exOpdv. 
Plato had laid down the doctrine that 
good is loved—é.a 7d Kandy, not evexa 
tov Kkaxov. Good is loved on account 
of evil, but for the sake of obtaining a 
remedy to or cessation of the evil. 

Steinhart (in his note on Hieron, 
Miiller’s translation of Plato, p. 208) 
calls this a “ sophistisches Rathsel- 
spiel ;” and he notes other portions of 
the dialogue which “remind us of the 
deceptive tricks of the Sophists ” (die 
Trugspiele der Sophisten, see pp. 222- 
224-227-230). He praises Plato here 
for his “fine pleasantry on the de- 
ceptive arts of the Sophists.” Admit- 
ting that Plato puts forward sophistical 
quibbles with the word #/Aos, he tells 
us that this is suitable for the purpose 
of puzzling the contentious young man 
Menexenus. The confusion between 
éverd rov and did te (noticed above) 
appears to be numbered by Steinhart 
among the fine jestsagainst Protagoras, 
Prodikus, or some of the Sophists. I 
can see nothing in it except an un- 
conscious inaccuracy in Plato’s reason- 
ing. 


2 I 
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still remain: and the things which gratify those appetites 
will be dear to us. It is not therefore true that evil is the 
cause of things being dear to us. We have just found out 
another cause for loving and being loved—desire. He who 
desires, loves what he desires and as long as he desires: he 
desires moreover that of which he is in want, and he is in 
want of that which has been taken away from him—of his 
own. It is therefore this own which is the appropriate 
object of desire, friendship, and love. If you two, Lysis and 
Menexenus, love each other, it is because you are somehow 
of kindred nature with each other. The lover would not be- 
come a lover, unless there were, between him and his beloved, 
a certain kinship or affinity in mind, disposition, tastes, or 
form. We love, by necessary law, that which has a natural 
affinity to us; so that the real and genuine lover may be 
certain of a return of affection from his beloved.* 

But is there any real difference between what is akin and 
what is like? We must assume that there is: for 
we showed before, that like was useless to like, and 
therefore not dear to like. Shall we say that good 


Good is of a 
nature akin 
to every one, 
evil is alien 
to every one. 


Inconsis- 6 : : 

tency with 18 of a nature akin to every one, and evil of a nature 
Lane foreign to every one? If so, then there can be no 
down, friendship except between one good man and another 
good man. But this too has been proved to be impossible. 


All our tentatives have been alike unsuccessful. 

In this dilemma (continues Sokrates, the narrator) I was 
about to ask assistance from some of the older men 
around. But the tutors of Menexenus and Lysis 
came up to us and insisted on conveying their pupils 
home—the hour being late. As the youths were departing 
I said to them—Well, we must close our dialogue with the 


Failure of the 
enquiry. 
Close of the 
dialogue. 


z Plato, Lysis, p. 221 E. Td ém6v- 


, Symposion, pp. 191-192-193. Exaoros 
pour, ov by evdees By TovTov émOuuer— 


évoets 5& ylyvera ov by Ts Gepaupijr at 
—rTod oikelov 5), ws fouev, 5 Te epws 
kal n girla Kal n emOupla ruyxdve. 
otoa, This is the same doctrine as 
that which we read, expanded and 
cast into a mythe with comic turn, in 
the speech of Aristophanes in the 





oby ney éorw avOpdrov cimBorov, are 
TeTunmevos &omep ai Yarra e& évds 
dbo. (nret 8h del 7d abtod eExacros 
EXuBorov G91 D)—dixalws dv suvotmey 
“Epwra, bs é ty Te 76 wapdyrt TAEtOTO, 
nuas ovivnow eis 7d oiketoy &ywv, &e. 
(193 D). 
@ Plato, Lysis, pp. 221-222. 
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confession, that we have all three made a ridiculous figure 
in it: I,an old man, as well as you two youths. Our hearers 
will go away declaring, that we fancy ourselves to be friends 
each to the other two; but that we have not yet been able 
to find out what a friend is.> 





Thus ends the main discussion of the Lysis: not only 
without any positive result, but with speakers and 
hearers more puzzled than they were at the be- 
ginning: having been made to feel a great many 
difficulties which they never felt before. Nor ean 
I perceive any general purpose running through the 
dialogue, except that truly Sokratic and Platonic 
purpose—To show, by cross-examination on the commonest 
words and ideas, that what every one appears to know, and 
talks about most confidently, no one really knows or can 
distinctly explain.° This is the meaning of the final declara- 


Remarks. No 
positive re- 
sult. Sokra- 
tic purpose 
in analysing 
the familiar 
words—to 
expose the 
false persua- 
sion of know- 
ledge. 


tion put into the mouth of Sokrates. 


“We believe ourselves 


to be each other’s friends, yet we none of us know what a 


b Plato, Lysis, p.223 A. Nov pey 
KarayéAacTot -yeydvapev eye Te, yepdy 
avhp, kal duets, &e, 

© Among the many points of analogy 
between the Lysis and the Charmideés, 
one is, That both of them are declared 
to be spurious and unworthy of Plato, 
by Socher as well as by Ast (Ast, 
Platon’s Leben, pp. 429-434; Socher, 
Ueber Platon, pp. 137-144). 

Schleiermacher ranks the Lysis as 
second in his Platonic series of dia- 
logues, an appendix to the Phedrus 
(Hinl. p. 174 seq.); K. F. Hermann, 
Stallbaum, and nearly all the other 
critics dissent from this view; they 
place the Lysis as an early dialogue, 
along with Charmidésand Lachés, an- 
terior to the Protagoras (K. I’. Her- 
mann, Gesch. und Syst. Pl. Phil. pp. 
447-448 ; Stallbaum, Proleg, ad Lys. 
p. 90; Steinhart, Einl. p. 221), near to 
or during the government of the 
Thirty. All of them profess to discover 
in the Lysis “adolescentie vestigia.” 

Ast and Socher characterise the 
dialogue as a tissue of subtle sophistry 





and eristic contradiction, such as (in 
their opinion) Plato cannot have com- 
posed. Stallbaum concedes the so- 
phistry, but contends that it is put by 
Plato intentionally, for the purpose 
of deriding, exposing, disgracing the 
Sophists and their dialectical tricks : 
“Judibrii causi” (p. 88); “ut illustri 
aliquo exemplo demonstretur dialec- 
ticamistam, quam adolescentes magno 
quodam studio sectabantur, nihil esse 
aliud,nisiinanem quandam argutiarum 
captatricem,” &c. (p.87). Nevertheless 
he contends that along with this 
derisory matter there is intermingled 
serious-reasoning which may be easily 
distinguished (p. 87), but which cer- 
tainly he does not clearly point out. 
Schleiermacher and Steinhart also (pp. 
222-224-227) admit the sophistry in 
which Sokrates is here made to indulge. 
But Steinhart maintains that there is 
an assignable philosophical purpose in 
the dialogue which Plato purposely 
wrapped up in enigmatical language, 
but of which he (Steinhart) professes 
to give the solution (p. 228). 


2 2 
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friend is.” The question is one, which no one had ever 
troubled himself to investigate, or thought it requisite to ask 
from others. Every one supposed himself to know, and every 
one had in his memory an aggregate of conceptions and 
beliefs which he accounted tantamount to knowledge: an 
aggregate generated by the unconscious addition of a thou- 
sand facts and associations, each separately unimportant and 
often inconsistent with the remainder: while no rational 
analysis had ever been applied to verify the consistency of 
this spontaneous product, or to define the familiar words in 
which it is expressed. ‘The reader is here involved in a cloud 
of confusion respecting Friendship. No way out of it is 
shown, and how is he to find one? He must take the matter 
into his own active and studious meditation: which he has 
never yet done, though the word is always in his mouth, and 
though the topic is among the most common and familiar, 
upon which “the swain treads daily with his clouted shoon.” 

This was a proper subject for a dialogue of Search. In 
subject of the dialogue Lysis, Plato describes Sokrates as en- 


Lysis suited 


foraDialogue gaged in one of these searches, handling, testing, 
of Search. 


Manner of and dropping, one point of view after another, re- 
okrates, 


multiplying Specting the idea and foundation of friendship. He 
defective ex- 


planations, speaks professedly, as a diviner or guesser ; following 


reasons why out obscure promptings which he does not yet under- 
fective. stand himself." In this character, he suggests several 
different explanations, not only distinct but inconsistent with 
each other; each of them true to a certain extent, under 
certain conditions and circumstances: but each of them un- 
true, when we travel beyond those limits: other contradictory 
considerations then interfering. ‘To multiply defective expla- 
nations, and to indicate why each is defective, is the whole 
business of the dialogue. 

Schleiermacher discovers in this dialogue indications of a 
The process positive result not plainly enunciated: but he ad- 


of trial and 


erroris better mits that Aristotle did n i et sa = 
fiustratcaby ot discover them—nor can 


asearch “I believe them to have been intended by the author.° 


4 Plato, Lysis, p. 216 D. A¢yw rol- | _ ° Schleiermacher, Kinleitung zum 
vuy drouayTevdmevos, &C, | Lysis, i. p. 177. 
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without re- 
sult than 
with result. 
Usefulness of 
the dialogue 
for self-work- 
ing minds. 


But most critics speak slightingly of it, as alike 
sceptical and sophistical: and some even deny its 
authenticity on these grounds. Plato might have 
replied by saying that he intended it as a specimen 
illustrating the process of search for an unknown queseétwm ; 
and as an exposition of what can be said for, as well as 
against, many different points of view. The process of trial. 
and error, the most general fact of human intelligence, is 
even better illustrated when the search is unsuccessful: be- 
cause when a result is once obtained, most persons care for 
nothing else and forget the antecedent blunders. To those 
indeed, who ask only to hear the result as soon as it is found, 
and who wait for others to look for it—such a dialogue as the 
Lysis will appear of little value. But to any one who intends 
to search for it himself, or to study the same problem for 
himself, the report thus presented of a previous unsuccessful 
search, is useful both as guidance and warning. Every one 
of the tentative solutions indicated in the Lysis has something 
in its fayour, yet is nevertheless inadmissible. T'o learn the 
grounds which ultimately compel us to reject what at first 
appears admissible, is instruction not to be despised; at the 
very least, it helps to preserve us from mistake, and to state 
the problem in the manner most suitable for obtaining a 
solution. 

In truth, no one general solution is attainable, such as 
Plato here professes to search for! In one of the three Xeno- 


f Turgot hassome excellent remarks 


on the hopelessness of such problemsas | 


that which Plato propounds, here as 
well as in other dialogues, to find defi- 
nitions of common and vague terms. 

We read in his article Ktymologie, 
in the Encyclopédie (vol. iii. pp. 70-72 
of his Giuvres Complets). 

“Qu’on se réprésente la foule des 
acceptions du mot esprit, depuis son 
sens primitif spiritus, haleine, jusqw’ 
a ceux qu’on lui donne dans la chimie, 
dans la littérature, dans la jurispru- 
dence, esprit acide,esprit de Montaigne, 
esprit des loix, &c.—qu’on essaie d’ex- 
traire de toutes ces acceptions une idée 
qui soit commune a toutes—on verra 
s’évanouir tous les caractéres qui dis- 





tinguent Vesprit de toute autre chose, 
dans quelque sens qu’on le prenne. . . 
La multitude et ’incompatibilité des 
acceptions du mot esprit, sont telles, 
que personne n’a été tenté de les com- 
prendre toutes dans une seule defint- 
tion, et de définir l’esprit en général. 
Mais le vice de cette méthode n’est 
pas moins réel lorsqu’il n’est pas assez 
sensible pour empécher qu’on ne la 
suive. 

“A mesure que le nombre et la 
diversité des acceptions diminue, l’ab- 
surdité s’affoiblit: et quand elle dis- 
paroit, il reste encore lerreur. J’ose 
dire, que presque toutes les définitions 
ou lon annonce qu’on va définir les 
choses dans le sens le plus général, ont 
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phontic dialogues wherein the subjectof friendshipis discussed 
Subject of we find the real Sokrates presenting it with a juster 
friendship, 4 a 5 é 

heeded See VLC of its real comphiations.£ The same remark 
paost ee eT Ay) be made upon Aristotle S manner of handling 
Aristotle. friendship in the Ethics. He seems plainly to allude 
to the Lysis (though not mentioning it by name): and to 
profit by it at least in what he puts out of consideration, if 
not in what he brings forward.2 He discards the physical 
and cosmical analogies, which Plato borrows from Empedo- 
kles and Herakleitus, as too remote and inapplicable: he 
considers that the question must be determined by facts and 
principles relating to human dispositions and conduct. In 
other ways, he circumscribes the problem, by setting aside 
(what Plato includes) all objects of attachment which are 
not capable of reciprocating attachment.' The problem, as 
set forth here by Plato, is conceived in great generality. In 
what manner does one man become the friend of another ?* 
How does a man become the object of friendship or love 
from another? What is that object towards which our love 
or friendship is determined? These terms are so large, that 
they include everything belonging to the Tender Emotion 


generally)! 


ce défaut, et ne définissent véritable- 
ment rien : parceque leurs auteurs, en 
voulantrenfermer toutes les acceptions 
dun mot, ont entrepris une chose im- 
possible: je veux dire, de rassembler 
sous une seule idée générale des idées 
trés différentes entre elles, et qu'un 
méme nom n’a jamais pu désigner que 
successivement, en cessant en quelque 
sorte d’étre le méme mot.” 

See also the remarks of Mr. John 
Stuart Millon the same subject. Sys- 
tem of Logic, Book IV. chap. 4, s. 5, 
p. 223 seq. 

8 See Xenophon, Memor. ii. 4-5-6. 
In the last of these three conversations 
_(8. 21-22), Sokrates says to Kritobulus 
—AAN Exet wey motklAws Tas TadTa, & 
KpitéBovre pice: yap exovow of by- 
ppwmor TA mev pirieds deovTa Te yap 
GAAHAWY, Kal eAcovo!, Kal cvVEpyotyTeEs 
@pedovot, kal TovTo sumévTes xdpw 
zxovow adAdAHAois—Ta BE morcmiKd: Th 
TE yap avTd KaAd Kab Hdea voulCovres 
trtp Tovitwvy pdxovTa, Kar dixoyvw- 





MovovyTes évayriobyTa modcuKdy dé 
kal Epis al dpyh: kal dvopevts pdy 5 
TOU Teoverte pws, pmiontoy Be 6 
pdvos. 

This observation of Sokrates is very 
true and valuable—that the causes of 
friendship and the causes of enmity 
are both of them equally natural, 7. e. 
equally interwoven with the constant 
conditions of individual and social life. 
This is very different from the vague, 
partial, and encomiastic predicates 
with which 7d dice: is often decorated 
elsewhere by Sokrates himself, as 
well as by Plato and Aristotle. 

» Aristot. Eth. Nikom. viii. 1, p, 
1155 b. Compare Plato, Lysis, pp. 
214 A-215 E. 

* Aristot. Ethic. Nik. viii. 2, p,1 155, 
b. 28; Plato, Lysis, p. 212 D. 

k Plato, liysis, p. 212 A. &rrwe 
tpdémov yiryverat ptros Erepos érépou— 
223 ad fin. 8, 7: Zorw 6 olaos. 

_| See the chapter on Tender Emo- 
tion in Mr. Bain’s elaborate classifica- 
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The debate in the Lysis is partly verbal: 7. ¢., respecting 
the word $fAoc, whether it means the person loving, Debatein the 
or the person loved, or whether it shall be confined conc aie 
to those cases in which the love is reciprocal, and Recumptions 
then applied to both. Herein the question is about Platonic S0- 
the meaning of words—a word and nothing more. tionable-such 
The following portions of the dialogue enter upon BSoktetes 
questions not verbal but real—* Whether we are AEE ees 
disposed to love what is like to ourselves, or what is ai 
unlike or opposite to ourselves?” Though both these are 
occasionally true, it is shown that as general explanations 
neither of them will hold. But this is shown by means of 
the following assumptions, which not only those whom Plato 
here calls the “very clever Disputants,’™ but Sokrates him- 
self at other times, would have called in question, viz.: “ That 
bad men cannot be friends to each other—that men like to 
each other (therefore good men as well as bad) can be of no 
use to each other, and therefore there can be no basis of 
friendship between them—that the good man is self-sufficing, 


tion and description of the Emotions. 
‘The Emotions and the Will, ch. vii. 
P. 94 8eq. 

In the Lysis, p. 216 B, we read, 
among the suppositions thrown out by 
Sokrates, about 7 plrov—kuduvever 
Kara Thy apxalay mapoulay Td KaAvY 
glaov elas. oie "your parakg Twi Kar 
rel Kal Aumaper 3 Kal tows padlws 
Siortcbalver Kad Siadverar nas, are 
roiodtoy bv: A€yw yap Tayably Kadbdy 
elva. This allusion to the soft and 
the smooth is not very clear ; a passage 
in Mr. Bain’s chapter serves to illus- 
trate it. 

“ Among thesensations of the senses 
we find some that have the power of 
awakening tender emotion. The sen- 
sations that incline to tenderness are, 
in the first place, the effects of very 
gentle or soft stimulants, such as soft 
touches, gentle sounds, slow move- 
ments, temperate warmth, mild sun- 
shine. ‘These sensations must be felt 
in order to produce the effect, which is 
mental and not simply organic. We 
have seen that an acute sensation raises | 
a vigorous muscular expression, as in 





wonder ; a contrast to this is exhibited 


by gentle pressure or mild radiance. 
Hence tenderness is passive emotion 
by pre-eminence; we see it flourish- 
ing best in the quiescence of the mov- 
ing members. Remotely there may be 
a large amount of action stimulated by 
it, but the proper outgoing accompani- 
ment of it is organic not muscular.” 

That the sensations of the soft and 
the smooth dispose to the Tender 
Emotion is here pointed out as a fact 
in human nature, agreeably to the 
comparison of Plato. Mr. Bain’s 
treatise has the rare merit of describing 
fully the physical as well as the mental 
characteristics of each separate emo- 
tion. 

m Plato, Lysis, p. 210A. of rdvoogor 
avdpes of avriroyiol, &e. Yet Plato, 
in the Phedrus and Symposion, indi- 
cates colloquial debate as the great 
generating cause of the most intense 
and durable friendship. Aristeides 
the Rhetor says, Orat. xlvii. pds 
Karirwva—p. 418, Dindorf, éme) Kal 
Tadrov 7d GAnbes aravtaxod TIL’, Kab 
Tas ev Tols Adryols cvvovolas a&popphv 
piarlas Gdndwns boda Pavel. 
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stands in need of no one, and therefore will not love any 
one.”"™ All these assumptions Sokrates would have found 
sufficient reason for challenging, if they had been advanced 
by Protagoras or any other opponents. They stand here as 
affirmed by him; but here, as elsewhere in Plato, the reader 
must apply his own critical intellect, and test what he reads 
for himself. : 

It is thus shown, or supposed to be shown, that the persons 
who love are neither the Good, nor the Bad: and 
that the objects loved, are neither things or per- 
sons similar, nor opposite, to the persons loving. 
Sokrates now adverts to the existence of a third 
category—Persons who are neither good, nor bad, 
but intermediate between the two—Objects which 
are intermediate between likeness and opposition. 
He announces as his own conjecture, that the Sub- 
ject of friendly or loving feeling, is, that which is 
neither good nor evil: the Object of the feeling, Good: and 
the cause of the feeling, the superficial presence of evil, which 
the subject desires to see removed.? The evil must be pre- 
sent in a superficial and removable manner—like whiteness 
in the hair caused by white paint, not by the grey colour of 
old age. Sokrates applies this to the state of mind of the 
philosopher, or lover of knowledge: who is not yet either 
thoroughly good or thoroughly bad,—either thoroughly wise 
or thoroughly unwise—but in a state intermediate between 
the two: ignorant, yet conscious of his own ignorance, and 
feeling it as a misfortune which he was anxious to shake off. 


Peculiar 
theory about 
friendship 
broached by 
Sokrates. 
Persons 
neither good 
nor evil by 
nature, yet 
having a 
superticial 
tinge of evil, 
and desiring 
good, to 
escape from 
it. 


” Plato, Lysis, pp.214-215. Thedis- 
course of Cicero, De Amicitia, is com- 
posed in a style of pleasing rhetoric ; 
suitable to Leelius, an ancient Roman 
senator and active politician, who ex- 
pressly renounces the accurate subtlety 
of Grecian philosophers (vy. 18). There 
is little in it which we can compare 
with the Platonic Lysis ; but I observe 
that he too, giving expression to his 
own feelings, maintains that there can 
be no friendship except between the 
good and virtuous: a position which is 
refuted by the “nefaria vox,” cited by 
himself as spoken by ©. Blossius, xi. 37. 





° Plato, Lysis, ce. 30, p. 216 D. Agyw 
tolvuy amromayrevduevos, &C. 

P Plato, Lysis, pp. 216-217, ¢. 30-32. 

4 Plato, Lysis, c. 33, p. 218 ©, Ael- 
movtat 3) of exovres pkey 7d Kakdy 
TOUTO, THY Byvoiy, unTw S or adtod 
dvres ayvepmoves unds apabets, GAN ere 
Hyovmevor mh eidévar & wh Yoaow dd 
5h pirocopotow of otre a&yabol otre 
aol mw dbvres: Boor 5k KaKol, od ptro- 
opotaw, ore of dyaGol. Compare 
the phrase of Seneca, Epist. 59, p. 211, 
Gronoy. “ Eluidifficile est : non enim 
inquinati sumus, sed infecti.” 
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This meaning of philosophy, though it is not always and 
consistently maintained throughout the Platonic 9), penerat 
writings, is important as expanding and bringing (eons 
into system the position laid down by Sokrates in ei 2ither 
the Apology. He there disclaimed all pretensions {i.30m, 
to wisdom, but he announced himself as a philo- Kiso 
sopher, in the above literal sense: that is, as igno- era 
rant, yet as painfully conscious of his own ignorance, Sopher. 
and anxiously searching for wisdom as a corrective ieee Gs 
to it: while most men were equally ignorant, but tpon ts 
were unconscious of their own ignorance, believed ““”?“* 
themselves to be already wise, and delivered confident opinions 
without ever having analysed the matters on which they spoke. 
The conversation of Sokrates (as I have before remarked), 
was intended, not to teach wisdom, but to raise men out of 
this false persuasion of wisdom, which he believed to be the 
natural state of the human mind, into that mental condition 
which he called philosophy. His Elenchus made them con- 
scious of their ignorance, anxious to escape from it, and pre- 
pared for mental efforts in search of knowledge: in which 
search Sokrates assisted them, but without declaring, and even 
professing inability to declare, where that truth lay in which 
the search was to end. He considered that this change was 
in itself a great and serious improvement, converting what 
was evil, radical, and engrained—into evil superficial and 
removable; which was a preliminary condition to any posi- 
tive acquirement. The first thing to be done was to create 
searchers after truth, men who would look at the subject for 
themselves with earnest attention, and make up their own in- 
dividual convictions. Even if nothing ulterior were achieved, 
that alone would be a great deal. Such was the scope of the 
Sokratic conversation ; and such the conception of philosophy 
(the capital peculiarity which Plato borrowed from Sokrates), 
which is briefly noted in this passage of the Lysis, and deve- 
loped in other Platonic dialogues, especially in the Symposion," 
which we shall reach presently. 

Still, however, Sokrates is not fully satisfied with this 


r Plato, Sympos. pp. 202-203-204. Phedrus, p. 278 D. 
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hypothesis, but passes on to another. If we love any- 
Another, thing, we must love it (he says) for the sake of 


Sokrates. something. This implies that there must exist, in 


Amite «the background, a something which is the primitive 


primary ob- and real object of affection. The various things 


ject of Love. 


iateae Which we actually love, are not loved for their own 


if d . . . 
thyoagh asco. Sake, but for the sake of this primum amabile, and 


ciation with 


this. The as shadows projected by it: just as a man who loves 
est his son, comes to love by association what is salutary 
or comforting to his son—or as he loves money for the sake 
of what money will purchase. The primwm amabuile, in the 
view of Sokrates, is Good ; particular things loved, are loved 
as shadows of good. 

This is a doctrine which we shall find reproduced in other 
statementby dialogues. We note with interest here, that it ap- 


Plato of the ‘ 
generallaw pears illustrated, by a statement of the general law 


association. of mental association—the calling up of one idea 
by other ideas or by sensations, and the transference of affec- 
tions from one object to others which have been apprehended 
in conjunction with it, either as antecedents or consequents. 
Plato states this law clearly in the Phedon and elsewhere :§ 
but he here conceives it imperfectly : for he seems to believe 
that, if an affection be transferred by association from a pri- 
mitive object A, to other objects, B, C, D, &c., A always con- 
tinues to be the only real object of affection, while B, C, D, 
&e., operate upon the mind merely by carrying it back to A. 
The affection towards B, C, D, &c., therefore is, in the view 
of Plato, only the affection for A under other denominations 
and disguises.t Now this is doubtless often the case; but 
often also, perhaps even more generally, it is not the case. 
After a certain length of repetition and habit, all conscious 
reference to the primitive object of affection will commonly 
be left out, and the affection towards the secondary object 
will become a feeling both substantive and immediate. What 


s Plato, Pheedon, pp. 73-74. yap pamev plda elvar juiv &vera pidou 
It is declared differently, and more | rivds, erépw phuatr pawdueba Aéyorres 
clearly, byAristotlein the treatise Mep) | adré- prov 8€ TG byte kwdvvedber exeivo 
Mvhuns Kal Avauvioews, Pp. 451-452. | avrd elvai, cis 6 maoar abra aidreyd- 
t Plato, Lysis, c. 37, p. 220 A. Goa | evar piArar TeAcvTOoU' 
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was originally loved as means, for the sake of an ulterior end, 
will in time come to be loved as an end for itself; and to con-_ 
stitute a new centre of force, from whence derivatives may 
branch out. It may even come to be loved more vehemently 
than any primitive object of affection, if it chance to ac- 
cumulate in itself derivative influences from many of those 
objects." This remark naturally presents itself, when we 
meet here for the first time, distinctly stated by Plato, the 
important psychological doctrine of the transference of affec- 
tions by association from one object to others. 

The primum amabile, here introduced by Sokrates, is de- 
scribed in restricted terms, as valuable merely to theory of 
correct evil, and as having no value per se, if evil {o.hie"™ 


i : here intro- 
were assumed not to exist. In consequence chiefly duced by So- 


krates, with 


of this restriction, Sokrates discards it as unsatisfac- numerous 


ye 4 : derivative 
tory. Such restriction, however, is noway essential objects of 


love. Pla- 


to the doctrine: which approaches to, but is not. tonic tea. 


coincident with, the Ideal Good or Idea of Good, munion ot 


described in other dialogues as what every one astinguthed 
yearns after and aspires to, though without ever at- the ay 
taining it and without even knowing what it is.* communion. 
The Platonic Idea was conceived as a substantive, intelligible 
Ens, distinct in its nature from all the particulars bearing the 
same name, and separated from them all by a gulf which 
admitted no gradations of nearer and farther—yet communi- 
cating itself to, or partaken by, all of them, in some inex- 
plicable way. Aristotle combated this doctrine, denying the 
separate reality of the Idea, and admitting only a common 
generic essence, dwelling in and pervading the particulars, 
but pervading them all equally. The general word connoting 
this generic unity was said by Aristotle (retaining the Platonic 
phraseology) to be Aeydpevov kara pilav idéay or Kal’ Ev. 


« There is no stronger illustration ‘Analysis of the Human Mind,’ chap- 
of this than the love of money, which | ters xxi. and xxii., and by Professor 
is the very example that Plato himself , Bain in his works on the Senses and 
here cites. ' the Intellect,—Intellect, chap. i. sect. 

The important point to which I here | 47-48, p. 407 seq. ed. 2; and on the 
call attention, in respect to the law of | Emotions and the Will, chap. iv. sect. 
Mental Association, is forcibly illus- | 4-5, p. 428 seq. 
trated by Mr. James Mill in his x Plato, Republ. vi. pp. 505-500. 
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But apart from and beyond such generic unity, which im- 
plied a common essence belonging to all, Aristotle recognised 
a looser, more imperfect, yet more extensive, communion, 
founded upon common relationship towards some ’Apy7— 
First Principle—or First Object. Such relationship was not 
always the same in kind: it might be either resemblance, 
concomitance, antecedence or consequence, &c.: it might 
also be different in degree, closer or more remote, direct or 
indirect. Here then there was room for graduation, or ordi- 
nation of objects as former and latter, first, second, third, 
&c., according as, when compared with each other, they were 
more or less related to the common root. This imperfect 
communion was designated by Aristotle under the title car 
avadoylav, as contrasted with xara yévoc: the predicate which 
affirmed it was said to be applied, not xara play idéav or ka? 
tv, but mpoc play pbow or mpoc év:¥ it was affirmed neither 


y Arist. Metaphys. A. 1072, a. 26-29; 
Bonitz, Comm. p. 497 id. Tpérov oper- 
rov—IIp@rov vontdv (mp@tov dpexroy 
— quod per se appetibile est et, con- 
cupiscitur”). “Quod autem primum 
est in aliqua serie, id preecipue etiam 
habet qualitatem, que in reliqua cer- 
nitur serie, c. a. 993, b. 24: ergo prima 
illa substantia est 7b &pucroy ”—also 
T. 1004, a. 25-26, 1005, a. 7, about the 
mpatov €v—mperoyv dv. These were 
Ta TOAAAXGS Acydmeva—Ta TACOVAXwS 
Aéyoucva—which were something less 
than ovyéyvua and more than dudvupa; 
intermediate between the two, having 
no common Adyos or generical unity, 
and yet not entirely equivocal, but de- 
signating a Kowdy Kat’ avadoylay : not 
kara play id€ay Acydueva, but mpds ev 
or mpds play piow; having a certain 
relation to one common ¢icis called 
7» mparov. See the Metaphys. I. 1003, 
@. 33—Td BE oy A€yeTa Mev TOAAAXGS, 
GAAG Mpds Ev Kal play Tiva iow, Kal 
ovx Smwvtpws, AN Haomep Td byrewdy 
dmav mpds trytclav, Td wey TE pvadtrew, 
7) 5¢ 7G Toieiv, Td SE TH onpctov elvau 
Tis wyielas, TO 8 Ort Sextindy abTis— 
kal Td iarpiKdy mpds iarpixny, &e, The 
Scholion of Alexander upon this pas- 
sage is instructive (p. 638, a. Brandis); 
and a very copious explanation of the 
whole doctrine is given by M.Brentano, 
in his yaluable treatise, ‘ Yon der man- 





nigfachen Bedeutung des Seienden 
nach Aristoteles, Freiburg, 18602, pp. 
85-108-147. Compare Aristotel. Po- 
litic. ITT. 1. 9, p. 1275, a. 35. 

The distinction drawn by Aristotle 
between 7d kowdy Kar’ idéay and 7d 
Kooy Kat’ dayadoylay—between Ta 
kara ulay iSéay Aeydueva, and T& mpds 
ev or mpds play vow reyoueva—this 
distinction corresponds in part to that 
which is drawn by Dr. Whewell be- 
tween classes which are given by De- 
finition, and natural groups which are 
given by Type. “Such a natural 
group” (says Dr. Whewell) “is stead- 
ily fixed, though not precisely limited; 
it is given, though not circumscribed; 
it is determined, not by a boundary 
without but by a central point withia, 
&e.” ‘The coincidence between this 
doctrine and the Aristotelian is real, 
though only partial: 7d mparov pirov, 
Tv mpwToy dpexTov, may be considered as 
types of objects loveable, objects desirable, 
&e., but 4 byela cannot be considered 
as a type of 7a bylewa nor 7 iatpixh 
asa type of 7a iatpixd, though it is 
“the central point” to which all things 
so called are referred. See Dr. Whew- 
ell’s doctrine stated in the Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences, i. 476-477 ; 
and the comments of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill on the doctrine—‘ System of 
Logic,’ Book iv. ch. 7, pp. 204-2607. I 
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entirely cuvwviuwe (which would imply generic communion), 
nor entirely éuwvduwe (which would be casual and imply no 
communion at all), but midway between the two, so as to 
admit of a graduated communion, and an arrangement as 
former and later, first cousin, or second, third cousin. Mem- 
bers of the same Genus were considered to be brothers, all 
on a par: but wherever there was this graduated cousinship 
or communion (signified by the words Former and Later, 
more or less in degree of relationship), Aristotle did not admit 
a common Genus, nor did Plato admit a Substantive Idea.” 
Now the [prov $iXov or Primum Amabile which we find 
in the Lysis is described as the principium or initial 
root of one of these imperfectly united aggregates; 
ramifying into many branches more or less distant, 
in obedience to one or other of the different laws of 
association. Aristotle expresses the same idea in 
another form of words: instead of a Primum Ama- 
bile, he gives us a Prima Amicitia—affirming that 
the diversities of friendship are not species compre- 
hended under the same genus, but gradations or degeneracies 
departing in one direction or other from the First or pure 
Friendship. The Primum Amabile, in Plato’s view, appears 
to be the Good, though he does not explicitly declare it: the 
Prima Amicitia, with Aristotle, is friendship subsisting be- 
tween two good persons, who have had sufficient experience 
to know, esteem, and trust, each other.* 
a Aristotel. Eth. Nikom. viii. 2, 


Primum 
Amabile of 
Plato, com- 
pared with 
the Prima 
Amicitia of 
Aristotle. 
Each of them 
is head of an 
analogical 
aggregate, 
not member 
of a generic 
family. 


have adverted to this same doctrine in 


remarking on the Hippias Major, 
supra, p. 379; also on the Philébus, 
infra, ch. 30, vol. ii. p. 584. 

z This is attested by Aristotle, Eth. 
Nik. i. 64, p. 1096, a. 10. Of 5€ Kol- 
cates Thy Sdd~av Tablrny, ovK emolovy 
idéas év ois Td mpdrepoy Kal Tb torepoy 
Zrcyov: didmep ovde Tay apiOudy idéay 
kateckevatoy: compare Ethic. EHu- 
dem. i. 8, 1218, a. 2. He goes on to 
object that Plato, having laid this 
down as a general principle, departed 
from it in recognizing an (déay ayabod, 
because tayaloy was predicated in all 
the categories, in that of ovcla as well 
as in that of mpdés r1x—7d dé Kal? abrd 
Kal 7 ovata mpdtepov TH pices Tod mpds 
ri—bore ove by etn xownh tis em Tov- 
Tay idéa, . 





1155, b. 12, Vili. 5, 1157, & 30, Vili. 45 
Eth. Eudem. vii. 2, 12360, a. 15. The 
statement is more full inthe Hudemian 
Ethics than in the Nikomachean; he 
begins the seventh book by saying that 
girta is not said povaxds but mAeov- 
ax@s ; and inp. 1230 he says ’Avdyxn 
tpa tpla pirtas efbn civat, Kal wnrte 
Ka ev amwdoas un? ws eldn Evds 
yévous, whre mdumay AeyeoOa dSuwyd- 
pws: mpos lav yap Tiva A€yovTat 
Kal rpotny, Sorep Td iaTpLKdoy, 
&e. The whole passage is instructive, 
but is too long to cite. 

Bonitz gives some good explanations 
of these passages. Observationes 
Critics in Aristotelis que feruntur 
Magna Moralia et Eudemia, pp. 55-57: 
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In regard to the Platonic Lysis, I have already observed 
The Good that no positive result can be found in it, and that 
ohne all the hypotheses broached are successively nega- 
tachment. tived. What is kept before the reader’s mind, how- 
ever, more than anything else, though not embodied in any 
distinct formula, is—The Good and the Beautiful considered 


as objects of love or attachment. 
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CHAP TPHR, X LX. 
EUTHYDEMUS. 


DRAMATIC Vivacity, and comic force, holding up various per- 
sons to ridicule or contempt, are attributes which Dramatic and 
Plato manifests often and abundantly. But the beranceofthe 
dialogue in which these qualities reach their maxi- Judgments ; 
: ?. & of various 

mum, is, the Euthydémus. Some portions of it critics. 
approach to the Nubes of Aristophanes: so that Schleier- 
macher, Stallbaum, and other admiring critics have some 
difficulty in explaining, to their own satisfaction,* how Plato, 
the sublime moralist and lawgiver, can here have admitted so 
much trifling and buffoonery. Ast even rejects the dialogue 
as spurious; declaring it to be unworthy of Plato and in- 
sisting on various peculiarities, defects, and even absurdities, 
which offend his critical taste. His conclusion in this case 
has found no favour: yet I think it is based on reasons quite 
as forcible as those upon which other dialogues have been 
condemned:’ upon reasons, which, even if admitted, might 
prove that the dialogue was an inferior performance, but 
would not prove that Plato was not the author. 

Sokrates recounts (to Kriton) a conversation in which he 
has just been engaged with two Sophists, Huthy- g...ry ana 
démus and Dionysodorus, in the undressing-room P*ns*s- 
belonging to the gymnasium of the Lykeium. There were 
present, besides, Kleinias, a youth of remarkable beauty and 
intelligence, cousin of the great Alkibiades—Ktesippus, an 
adult man, yet still young, friend of Sokrates and devotedly 
attached to Kleinias—and a crowd of unnamed persons, partly 
friends of Kleinias, partly admirers and supporters of the two 
Sophists. 

a Schleiermacher, Einleitung zum > Ast, Platon’s Leben und Schriften, 


Euthydemos, vol. iii. pp. 400-403-407; | pp. 408-418. 
Stallbaum, Proleg.in Euthydem. p.14. 
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This couple are described and treated throughout by So- 


tetwo  krates, with the utmost admiration and respect: 
Sophists, mare ° . cs f it a t one 
Euthydemus that is, in terms designating such ieelings, bu 
d Dionyso- ° : 

dorus: tended as the extreme of irony or caricature. They 
manner in ° . : 

which they are masters of the art of Contention, in its three 
are here = oe : 
presented. yarieties°—r. Arms, and the command of soldiers. 


2, Judicial and political rhetoric, fighting an opponent before 
the assembled Dikasts or people. 3. Contentious Dialectic 
—they can reduce every respondent to a contradiction, if he 
will only continue to answer their questions—whether what 
he says be true or false.t All or each of these accomplish- 
ments they are prepared to teach to any pupil who will pay 
the required fee: the standing sarcasm of Plato against the 
paid teacher, occurring here as in so many other places. 
Lastly, they are brothers, old and almost toothless—natives 
of Chios, colonists from thence to Thurii, and exiles from 
Thurii and resident at Athens, yet visiting other cities for 
the purpose of giving lessons. Their dialectic skill is de- 
scribed as a recent acquisition,—made during their old age, 
only in the preceding year,—and completing their excellence 
as professors of the tripartite Eristic. But they now devote 
themselves to it more than to the other two parts. More- 
over they advertise themselves as teachers of virtue. 

The two Sophists, having announced themselves as com- 
Conversation petent to teach virtue and stimulate pupils to a 
with virtuous life, are entreated by Sokrates to exercise 
pal erin their beneficent influence upon the youth Kleinias, 
twoSophists. 1n whose improvement he as wellas Ktesippus feels 
the warmest interest. Sokrates gives a specimen of what he 


© Plato, Euthyd. p, 271-272. 

4 Plat. Huthyd. p. 272 B. eteréyxew 
To del Aeyduevov, edy Te Wevdos edy 7 
GAnbes Fi: p. 275 CO. ovd&y diapeper, 
éay pdvov e0€rAn amoxplyecOa 5 vea- 
vigkos. 

e Plat, Euthyd. p. 273 B-C. |“ quam- 
vis essent grandiores natu et edentuli,” 
says Stallbaum in his Proleg. p. Io. 
He seems to infer this from page 294 0; 
the inference, though not very certain, 
is plausible. 

Steinhart, in his Einleitung zum 





Euthydemos (vol. ii. p. 2 of Hieronym. 
Miiller’s translation of Plato) repeats 
these antecedents of Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus,as recited in thedialogue 
before us, as if they were matter of real 
history, exemplifications of the cha- 
racter of the class called Sophists. He 
might justas well produce what is said 
by the comic poets Eupolis and Aris- 
tophanes—the proceedings as re- 
counted by the Sokratic disciple in the 
gpovtiothpwv (Nubés)—as evidence 
about the character of Sokrates. 
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wishes by putting a series of questions himself. Euthydémus 
follows, and begins questioning Kleinias; who, after answer- 
ing three or four successive questions, is forced to contradict 
himself. Dionysodorus then takes up the last answer of Klei- 
nias, puts him through another series of interrogations, and 
makes him contradict himself again. In this manner the two 
Sophists toss the youthful respondent backwards and for- 
wards to each other, each contriving to entangle him in some 
puzzle and contradiction. They even apply the same process 
to Sokrates, who cannot avoid being entangled in the net; 
and to Ktesippus, who becomes exasperated, and retorts upon 
them with contemptuous asperity. The alternate interference 
of the two Sophists is described with great smartness and 
animation; which is promoted by the use of the dual number, 
peculiar to the Greek language, employed by Plato in speak- 
ing of them. 

This mode of dialectic, conducted by the two Sophists, is 
interrupted on two several occasions by a counter- Contrast be- 
exhibition of dialectic on the part of Sokrates: who, two different 
under colour of again showing to the couple a speci- terrogation. 
men of that which he wishes them to do, puts two successive 
batches of questions to Kleinias in his own manner! The 
contrast between Sokrates and the two Sophists in the same 
work, carried on respectively by him and by them, of interro- 
gating Kleinias, is evidently meant as one of the special 
matters to arrest attention in the dialogue. The questions 
put by the couple are made to turn chiefly on verbal quibbles 
and ambiguities: they are purposely designed to make the 
respondent contradict himself, and are proclaimed to be cer- 
tain of bringing about this result, provided the respondent 
will conform to the laws of dialectic—by confining his answer 
to the special point of the question, without adding any quali- 
fication of his own, or asking for farther explanation from 
the questioner, or reverting to any antecedent answer lying 
apart from the actual question of the moment.2 Sokrates, 
on the contrary, addresses interrogations, each of which has 

f Plat. Euthydém. pp. 279-288. Tidyra romira ters epwrGpev uta, 

g Plat. Euthyd. pp. 275 E-276 E. | pp. 287 B-295 B-206 A, &e. 
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a clear and substantive meaning, and most of which Kleinias 
is able to answer without embarrassment: he professes no 
other design except that of encouraging Kleinias to virtue, 
and assisting him to determine in what virtue consists: he 
resorts to no known quibbles or words of equivocal import. 
The effect of the interrogations is represented as being, not 
to confound and silence the youth, but to quicken and stimu- 
late his mind and to call forth an unexpected amount of latent 
knowledge: insomuch that he makes one or two answers very 
much beyond his years, exciting the greatest astonishment 
and admiration, in Sokrates as well as in Kriton.* In this 
respect, the youth Kleinias serves the same illustrative pur- 
pose as the youthful slave in the Menon:' each is supposed 
to be quickened by the interrogatory of Sokrates, into a 
manifestation of knowledge noway expected, nor traceable 
to any teaching. But in the Menon, this magical evocation 
of knowledge from an untaught youth is explained by the 
theory of reminiscence, pre-existence, and omniscience, of 
the soul: while in the Euthydémus, no allusion is made to. 
any such theory, nor to any other cause except the stimulus 
of the Sokratic cross-questioning. 

In the dialogue Huthydémus, then, one main purpose of 
Wherein this Plato is to exhibit in contrast two distinct modes 
contrast does og fe : 
not consist. Of questioning: one practised by Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus ; the other, by Sokrates. Of these two, it is 
the first which is shown up in the most copious and elaborate 
manner: the second is made subordinate, serving mainly as 
a standard of comparison with the first. We must take care 
however to understand in what the contrast between the two 
consists, and in what it does not consist. 

The contrast does not consist in this—that Sokrates so 
contrives his string of questions as to bring out some esta- 
blished and positive conclusion, while Euthydemus and his 

h Plat. Euthydém. pp. 290-291. The | xxxivy. The words ray Kpeit Tévov 
unexpected wisdom; exhibited by the | must have the usual signification, as 
youth Kleinias in his concluding | recognised by Routh and Heindorf, 
answer, can be understood only as | though Schleiermacher treats it as 
illustrating the obstetric efficacy of | absurd, p. 552, notes. 


Sokraticinterrogations. See Winckel- ' Plato, Menon, pp. 82-85. 
mann, Proleg. ad Euthyd. pp. xxxiii. 
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brother leave everything in perplexity. Such is not the fact. 
Sokrates ends without any result, and with a confession of 
his inability to find any. Professing earnest anxiety to stimu- 
late Kleinias in the path of virtue, he is at the same time 
unable to define what the capital condition of virtue is.* 
On this point, then, there is no contrast between Sokrates 
and his competitors: if they land their pupil in embarrass- 
ment, so does he. Nor, again, does Sokrates stand distin- 
guished from them by aflirming (or rather implying in his 
questions) nothing but what is true and indisputable.! 

The real contrast between the competitors consists, first 
in the pretensions—next in the method. The two wherein it 
Sophists are described as persons of exorbitant arro- “°° const: 
gance, professing to teach virtue, and claiming a fee as if 
they did teach it: Sokrates disdains the fee, doubts whether 
such teaching is possible, and professes only to encourage or 
help forward on the road a willing pupil. The pupil in this 
case is a given subject, Kleinias, a modest and intelligent 
youth: and the whole scene passes in public before an in- 
discriminate audience. To such a pupil, what is needed is, 
encouragement and guidance. Both of these are really ad- 
ministered by the questions of Sokrates, which are all sug- 
gestive and pertinent to the matter in hand, though failing to 
reach a satisfactory result: moreover, Sokrates attends only 
to Kleinias, and is indifferent to the effect on the audience 
around. The two Sophists, on the contrary, do not say a 
word pertinent to the object desired. Far from seeking (as 
they promised) to encourage Kleinias,” they confuse and 
humiliate him from the beginning: all their implements for 
teaching consist only of logical puzzles; lastly, their main 
purpose is to elicit applause from the bystanders, by re- 
ducing both the modest Kleinias and every other respondent 
to contradiction and standstill. 


k Plat. Euthydém. pp. 291 A-293 A; | opponent. 
Plat. Kleitophon, pp. 409-410. m Plat. Euthydém. pp. 273 D, 
1 See Plat. Euthydém. p. 281 C-D, | 275 A, 304 B. 
where undoubtedly the positions laid 2 Plat. Euthyd. p. 278 D. épdrny 
down by Sokrates would not have | yap emidei~acdar tiv mpoTpe TUK 
passed without contradiction by an | coglav. 
2m 2 
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Such is the real contrast between Sokrates and the two 
Amee offat. SOPhists, and such is the real scene which we read 


lacies by the 3 : 
Sonitz— in the dialogue. The presence, as well as the loud 


their bidding manifestations of an indiscriminate crowd in the 
eppinuse of Lykeium, are essential features of the drama.° The 


standers, 


point of view which Plato is working out, is, the 
abusive employment, the excess, and the misplacement, of 
logical puzzles: which he brings before us as administered 
for the humiliation of a youth who requires opposite treat- 
ment,—in the prosecution of an object which they do not 
really promote—and before undiscerning auditors, for whose 
applause the two Sophists are bidding.P The whole debate 
upon these fallacies is rendered ridiculous: and when con- 
ducted with Ktesippus, degenerates into wrangling and ri- 
bal dry. 

The bearing of the Euthydémus, as I here state it, will be 
Comparison better understood if we contrast it with the Parme- 


ofthe Euthy- .,, : c . 
démus with nidés. In this last-mentioned dialogue, the amount 


nae of negative dialectic and contradiction is greater and 
more serious than that which we read in the Euthydémus. 
One single case of it is elaborately built up in the long Anti- 
nomies at the close of the Parmenidés (which occupy as much 
space, and contain nearly as much sophistry, as the speeches 
assigned to the two Sophists in Euthydémus), while we are 
given to understand that many more remain behind.’ These 
perplexing Antinomies (addressed by the veteran Parmenides 
to Sokrates as his junior), after a variety of other objections 
against the Platonic theory of Ideas, which theory Sokrates has 
been introduced as affirming,—are drawn up for the avowed 
purpose of checking premature affirmation, and of illustrating 
the difficult exercises and problems which must be solved, 
before affirmation can become justifiable. This task, though 
long and laborious, cannot be evaded (we are here told) by 
aspirants in philosophy. But it is a task which ought only 
° The éxAos (surrounding multi- | 276 B-D, 303 B. 
tude) is especially insisted on in the P Plat. Euthydém. p. 303 B. 
first sentence of the dialogue, and is 4 Plato, Parmenid. peelzo eb L 


perpetually adverted to throughoutall | shall revert to this point wh i 
the recital of Sokrates to Kriton, pp. | the Parmenidés. parady  ag 
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to be undertaken in conjunction with a few select companions. 
“Before any large audience, it would be unseemly and in- 
admissible: for the public are not aware that without such 
roundabout and devious journey in all directions, no man 
can hit upon truth or acquire intelligence.” * 

This important proposition—That before a man can be 
entitled to lay down with confidence any affirmative 
theory, in the domain of philosophy or “reasoned 
truth,’ he must have had before him the various 
knots tied by negative dialectic, and must find out 
the way of untying them—is a postulate which lies 
at the bottom of Plato’s Dialogues of Search, as I 
have remarked in the sixth chapter of this work. 
But there is much difference in the time, manner, 
and circumstances, under which such knots are 
brought before the student for solution. In the Parmenidés, 
the process is presented as one both serious and indispensable, 
yet requiring some precautions: the public must be excluded, 
for they do not understand the purpose: and the student 
under examination must be one who is competent or more 
than competent to bear the heavy burthen put upon him, as 
Sokrates is represented to be in the Parmenidés. In the 
Euthydémus, on the contrary, the. process is intended to be 
made ridiculous; accordingly these precautions are disre- 
garded. The crowd of indiscriminate auditors are not only 
present, but are the persons whose feelings the two Sophists 
address—and who either admire what is said as dexterous 
legerdemain, or laugh at the interchange of thrusts, as the 
‘duel becomes warmer: in fact, the debate ends with general 
mirth, in which the couple themselves are among the loudest.* 

r Plat. Parmen. pp. 135-130. €Axv- 


Necessity of 
settling ac- 
counts with 
the negative, 
before we 
venture upon 
the affirma- 
tive, is com- 
mon to both: 
in the one the 
process is 
solitary and 
serious ; in 
the other, it 
is vulgarised 
and ludic- 
rous. 


GAndel vody axetv. 


gov 5 cavtoy Kal yipvaoat paddov 61a 
Ths Soxovons axphotou elva Kal Kadrou- 
hévns ind Ta ToAAaY AdoAcoxXlas, Ews 
ér. véos ei—ei ev otv mAclous 7pev, 
ovn by a&tioy hy Setcba, (to request 
Parmenides to give a specimen of 
dialectic) ampew yap Ta To.lavTa ToA- 
hav évdytwy Aéyew, BAAws TE Kal 
TNA KoUT@: GyvoovcL ‘yap of moAAol 
ori &vev TavTns THS 51a wavTwy diekddouv 
re Kal wAdyns, adivarov évtuxdvTa TE 





§ See the compliments to Sokrates, 
on his strenuous ardour and vocation 
for philosophy, addressed by Par- 
menides, p. 135 D. | 

' Plato, Huthydém. p. 303. ’Evraiéa 
peytol, ® pir Kpitwy, ovdels boris ob 
Tay TapdyTwy vmepemjvere Thy Adyor, 
Kal To &vdpe (Huthydémus and Diony- 
sodorus) yeAwyTe nal Kpotovyte Kal 
xalpovre dAlyou maperdbnoay. 
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Lastly, Kleinias, the youth under interrogation, is a modest 
novice ; not represented, like Lysis in the dialogue just 
reviewed, as in danger of corruption from the exorbitant 
flatteries of an Erastes, nor as requiring a lowering medi- 
cine to be administered by a judicious friend. When the 
Xenophontic (historical) Sokrates cross-examines and humi- 
liates Euthydémus (a youth, but nevertheless more advanced 
than Kleinias in the Platonic Euthydémus is represented to 
be), we shall see that he not only lays a train for the process 
by antecedent suggestions, but takes especial care to attack 
Euthydémus when alone." The cross-examination pursued 
by Sokrates inflicts upon this accomplished young man the 
severest distress and humiliation, and would have been utterly 
intolerable, if there had been by-standers clapping their 
hands (as we read in the Platonic Euthydémus) whenever 
the respondent was driven into a corner. We see that it was 
hardly tolerable even when the respondent was alone with 
Sokrates; for though Euthydémus bore up against the tem- 
porary suffering, cultivated the society of Sokrates, and was 
handled by him more gently afterwards; yet there were 
many other youths whom Sokrates cross-examined in the 
same way, and who suffered so much humiliation from the 
first solitary colloquy, that they never again came near him 
(so Xenophon expressly tells us)* for a second. This is quite 
enough to show us how important is the injunction delivered 
in the Platonic Parmenidés—to carry on these testing collo- 
quies apart from indiscriminate auditors, in the presence, at 
most, of a few select companions. 

Stallbaum, Steinhart, and other commentators denounce in 
Opinion of severe terms the Hristics or controversial Sophists 


Stallbaum 


andother Of Athens, as disciples of Protagoras and Gorgias 
critics about i 


the Buthy- infected with the mania of questioning and dis- 


démus, that 


Euthydemus puting everything, and thereby corrupting the 


and Dionyso- 


dorus repre- minds of youth. They tell us that Sokrates was the 


u Xenophon, Memor. iv. 2, 5-8. as | ait@ tod EvOvdhuov, Elwé po, & 
> na0eTo (bokesten avroy éToimdrepoy Cay ene iin lia 
brouevovta, Ste diad€yoito, Kal mpobv- x Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2, 39-40. 
pdrepoy &xovovra, wdvos HAGev eis | Compare the remarks of Sokrates in 
To ‘fvioroleov, mapaxadeCouevov 8 | Plato, Theatétus, p. 151 C. 
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constant enemy of this school, but that nevertheless sent the way 


he was unjustly confounded with them by the comic abe g 


poets, and others; from which confusion alone his talked to 
unpopularity with the Athenian people arose.” In an 
the Platonic dialogue of Euthydémus the two Sophists (ac- 
cording to these commentators) represent the way in which 
Protagoras and Gorgias with their disciples reasoned: and 
the purpose of the dialogue is to contrast this with the way 
in which Sokrates reasoned. 

Now, in this opinion, I think that there is much of un- 


founded assumption, as well as a misconception of That opinion 


: . : is unfounded. 
the real contrast intended in the Platonic Euthy- sokrates was 
a ° 6 much more 
démus. Comparing Protagoras with Sokrates, I  ristic than 

- e ; Protagoras, 

maintain that Sokrates was decidedly the more who gene- 

se , i rally mani- 

Eristic of the two, and left behind him a greater fested him- 
: as self by 

number of active disciples. In so far as we can continuons 


speech or 


trust the picture given by Plato in the dialogue lecture. 

called Protagoras, we learn that the Sophist of that name 
chiefly manifested himself in long continuous speeches or 
rhetoric ; and though he also professed, if required, to enter 
into dialectic colloquy, in this art he was no match for 
~ Sokrates.2. Moreover, we know by the evidence of Sokrates 
himself, that he was an Eristic not only by taste, but on prin- 
ciple, and by a sense of duty. He tells us, in the Platonic 
Apology, that he felt himself under a divine mission to go 
about convicting men of ignorance, and that he had prose- 
cuted this vocation throughout many years of a long life. 
Eyery one of these convictions must have been brought about 
by one or more disputes of his own seeking: every such dis- 
pute, with occasional exceptions, made him unpopular, in the 
outset at least, with the person convicted: the rather, as his 
ability in the process is known, upon the testimony of Xeno- 
phon as well as of Plato, to have been consummate. It is 
therefore a mistake to decry Protagoras and the Protagoreans 


y Stallbaum, Prolegg. ad Plat. | position of Sokrates, see the striking 
Euthyd. pp. 9-11-13; Winckelmann, | passage in Plato, Theetét. p. 169 B-C; 
Proleg. ad eundem, pp. xxxiii-xxxiv. | also Lachés, pp. 187, 188. 

z See Plat. Protag. especially pp. » Xenoph. Memorab. i. 2. 

329 and 330, About the Eristic dis- 
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(if there were any) as the special Hristics, and to represent 
Sokrates as a tutelary genius, the opponent of such habits. 
If the commentators are right (which I do not think they are) 
in declaring the Athenian mind to have been perverted by 
Eristic, Sokrates is much more chargeable with the mischief 
than Protagoras. And the comic poets, when they treated 
Sokrates as a specimen and teacher of Eristic, proceeded very 
naturally upon what they actually saw or heard of him.» 

The fact is, that the Platonic Sokrates when he talks with 
Sokratesin the two Sophists in the dialogue Euthydémus, is a 


aamusis” character drawn by Plato for the purpose of that 


shy othe dialogue, and is very different from the real his- 
thatdialogue. torical Sokrates, whom the public of Athens saw 
and heard in the market-place or gymnasia. He is depicted 
as a gentle, soothing, encouraging talker, with his claws drawn 
in, and affecting inability even to hold his own against the 
two Sophists: such indeed as he sometimes may have been in 
conversing with particular persons (so Xenophon ° takes pains 
to remind his readers in the Memorabilia), but with entire 
elimination of that characteristic aggressive Elenchus for 
which he himself (in the Platonic Apology) takes credit, and 
which the auditors usually heard him exhibit. 

This picture, accurate or not, suited the dramatic scheme 
thetwo Of the Euthydémus. Such, in my judgment, is 
theEwth;, the value and meaning of the Euthydémus, as far as 
ee eas regards personal contrasts. One style of reasoning 
notre is represented by Sokrates, the other by the two 
tives of real SoOphists: both are the creatures of Plato, having 
we the same dramatic reality as Sokrates and Stre- 
psiades, or the Aixawog Adyoe and ”Adccoc Aéyoe, of Aris- 
tophanes, but no more. That they correspond to any actual 
persons at Athens, is neither proved nor probable. The 
comic poets introduce Sokrates as talking what was either 


nonsensical, or offensive to the feelings of the Athenians: and 


> Stallbaum, Proleg. in Platon | non tantum ab orationum scriptoribus, 
Euthydém. pp, 50-51. “Sed hoe ut-| sed etiam ab aliis, in vanissimorum 
cunque se habet, illud quidem ex | sophistarum loco habitum fuisse.” 
Aristophane pariter atque ex ipso ¢ Xenoph. Mem. i. 4, 1, iv. 2, 40. 
Platone evyidenter apparet, Socratem 
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Sokrates (in the Platonic Apology) complains that the Dikasts 
judged him, not according to what he had really said or done, 
but according to the impression made on them by this dra- 
matic picture. The Athenian Sophists would have equal right 
to complain of those critics, who not only speak of Euthy- 
démus and Dionysodorus with a degree of acrimony applicable 
only to historical persons, but also describe them as repre- 
sentative types of Protagoras, Gorgias, and their disciples.‘ 
The conversation of Sokrates with the youth Kleinias is 
remarkable for its plainness and simplicity. His 
purpose is to implant or inflame in the youth the 
aspiration and effort towards wisdom or knowledge 
(giAocopla, in its etymological sense). “ You, like 
every one else, wish to do well or to be happy. 
The way to be happy is, to have many good things. 
Every one knows this: every one knows too, that among 
these good things, wealth is an indisputable item :° likewise 
health, beauty, bodily activity, good birth, power over others, 
honour in our city, temperance, justice, courage, wisdom, &c. 
Good fortune does not count as a distinct item, because it 
resolves itself into wisdom.'—But it is not enough to have all 
these good things: we must not only have them but use 
them: moreover, we must use them not wrongly, but rightly. 
If we use them wrongly, they will not produce their appro- 
priate consequences. ‘They will even make us more miser- 
able than if we had them not, because the possession of them 
will prompt us to be active and meddlesome: whereas, if we 
have them not, we shall keep in the background and do little.® 


Colloquy of 
Sokrates with 
Kleinias— 
possession of 
good things 
is useless, 
unless we 
also have 
intelligence 
how to use 
them. 


4 The language of Schleiermacher 
is more moderate than that of Stall- 
baum, Steinhart, and others. He 
thinks moreover, that the polemical 
purpose of this dialogue is directed not 
against Protagoras or Gorgias, but 
against the Megarics and against An- 
tisthenes, who (so Schleiermacher sup- 
poses) had brought the attack upon 
themselves by attacking Plato first 
(Hinleitung zum Euthyd. p. 404 seq.). 
Schleiermacher cannot make out who 
the two Sophists were personally, but 
he conceives them as obscure persons, 
deserving no notice. 





This is a conjecture which admits 
of no proof; but if any real victim is 
here intended by Plato, we may just 
as reasonably suppose Antisthenes as 
Protagoras. 

e Plato, Euthydém. p.279 A. ayaba 
3¢ mota tpa tay vTwy juiv Tuyxdvet 
tyra; 2) ov xaderdv ovdé cepvov avbpods 
advy ovdt rovro forev elvar ebdpely ; 
mas yap by hiv eto bri 7d mAouT ely 
ayabdr ; 

f Plato, Euthydém, pp. 279-280. 

& Plato, Euthydém. p. 281 C. Arrov 
Bi kaxas mpdrrwv, Hoos Hrrov by ely. 
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But to use these good things rightly, depends upon wisdom, 
knowledge, intelligence. It thus appears that the enume- 
rated items are not really good, except on the assumption 
that they are under the guidance of intelligence: if they are 
under the guidance of ignorance, they are not good; nay, 
they even produce more harm than good, since they are 
active instruments in the service of a foolish master.» 

“ But what intelligence do we want for the purpose? Is it 
all intelligence? Or is there any one single variety 
of intelligence, by the possession of which we shall 
become good and happy?‘ Obviously, it must be 
such as will be profitable to us.« We have seen 
that there is no good in possessing wealth—that we 
should gain nothing by knowing how to acquire 
wealth or even to turn stones into gold, unless we 
at the same time knew how to use it rightly. Nor 
should we gain anything by knowing how to make ourselves 
healthy, or even immortal, unless we knew how to employ 
rightly our health or immortality. We want knowledge or 
intelligence, of such a nature, as to include both acting, 
making, or construction—and rightly using what we have 
done, made, or constructed.!_ The makers of lyres and flutes 
may be men of skill, but they cannot play upon the instru- 
ments which they have made: the logographers compose fine 
discourses, but hand them over for others to deliver. Even 
masters in the most distinguished arts—such as military com- 
manders, geometers, arithmeticians, astronomers, &c., do not 
come up to our requirement. They are all of them varieties 
under the general class hunters : they find and seize, but hand 
over what they have seized for others to use. The hunter, 
when he has caught or killed game, hands it over to the 


But intelli- 
gence—of 
what? It 
must be such 
intelligence, 
or such an 
art, as will 
include both 
the making 
of what we 
want, and 
the right use 
of it when 
made. 


h Plato, Euthyd. p. 282 E. If we 
compare this with p, 279 C-D we shall 
see that the argument of Sokrates is 
open to the exception which he him- 
self takes in the case of edrvxla—ads 
Traut A€yev. Wisdom is counted 
twice over. 

i Plato, Euthydém. p. 282 E. So- 
krates here breaks off the string of 
questions to Kleinias, but resumes 


| ror 





them, p. 288 E. 

* Plato, Euthydém. p. 288 E. riva 
oty bv KTnoduevor eriorhuny 
ops KTnTAi“eba; Gp’ 0d TodTO mey 
amdoov, 871 ravrny Hris huas évjoet ; 

1 Plato, Euthyd. p. 289 B. ToL.avTns 
Twds tp’ ijuiv emorhuns dei, év § ocup- 
mentokey Gua th Te moe Kal 7d 
enloracOa xpicba @ ky Ton. 
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cook: the general, when he has taken a town, delivers it to 
the political leader or minister: the geometer makes over his 
theorems to be employed by the dialectician or compre- 
hensive philosopher ™ 

«Where then can we find such an art—such a variety of 
knowledge or intelligence—as we are seeking ? where is 
The regal or political art looks like it: that art tobe found? 
which regulates and enforces all the arrangements politic art 


of the city. But what is the work which this art but what 


does this art 


performs? What product does it yield, as the 4o for us? 


No answer 


medical art supplies good health, and the farmer's can befound. 
art, provision? What good does it effect? You puzzle. 
may say that it makes the citizens wealthy, free, harmonious 
in their intercourse. But we have already seen that these 
acquisitions are not good, unless they be under the guidance of 
intelligence: that nothing is really good,exceptsome variety of 
intelligence." Does the regal art then confer knowledge? If 
so, does it confer every variety of knowledge—that of the car- 
penter, currier, &e., as well as others ? Not certainly any of 
these, for we have already settled that they are in themselves 
neither goodnor bad. The regal art can thus impart no know- 
ledge except itself; and what is tself 2 how are we to use it? If 
we say, that we shall render other men good—the question again 
recurs, Good—in what respect ? useful—tor what purpose ?° 

“Here then” (concludes Sokrates), “we come to a dead 
lock: we can find no issue? We cannot discover what the 
regal art does for us or gives us: yet this is the art which is 
to make us happy.” In this difficulty, Sokrates turns to the 
two Sophists, and implores their help. The contrast between 
him and them is thus brought out. 

The argument of Sokrates, which I have thus abridged 
from the Euthydémus, arrives at no solution: but it is never- 
theless eminently suggestive, and puts the question in a 


m Plato, Euthyd. p. 290 C-D. Snuwoupyov «lva Tay whre KaKav unre 
» Plato, Buthyd. p. 292 A. ’"Ayaboy | ayatov, emorhuny dt mapadiddva unde- 
dé yé mov &poroyhrapev arrharois— | play UAAnv 7) abr €auThy. A€ywuev 
ovdty elvar %AAO 7) emioTHeny Twa. dy obv, tls more Ear abth; fh TE xpN- 
© Plat. Euthydém. p. 292 D. AAG | oducba ; 
clva dh emorhunv; htt xpncdpcba ; p Plat. Euthyd. p. 292 E. 
ray piv yap epyev obdevds avthy Set 
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way to receive solution. What is the regal or political art 
Review ofthe Which directs or regulates all others? A man has 
cTross-e€xami- 


nation just many different impulses, dispositions, qualities, apti- 
pursued by 


Sokrates. It tudes, advantages, possessions, &c., which we describe 
is very sug- 


gestive by saying that he isan artist, a general, a tradesman, 
puts the 


mind upon clever, just, temperate, brave, strong, rich, powerful, 
for. &ec. But in the course of life, each particular 
situation has its different exigencies, while the prospective 
future has its exigencies also. The whole man is one, with 
all these distinct and sometimes conflicting attributes: in fol- 
lowing one impulse, he must resist others—in turning his 
aptitudes to one object, he must turn them away from others 
—he must, as Plato says, distinguish the right use of his force 
from the wrong, by virtue of knowledge, intelligence, reason. 
Such discriminating intelligence, which in this dialogue is 
called the regal or political art,—what is the object of it? 
It is intelligence or knowledge,—But of what? Not certainly 
of the way how each particular act is to be performed—how 
each particular end is to be attained. Each of these sepa- 
rately is the object of some special knowledge. But the 
whole of a man’s life is passed in a series of such particular 
acts, each of which is the object of some special knowledge : 
what then remains as the object of regal or political intelli- 
gence, upon which our happiness is said to depend? Or how 
can it have any object at all? 

The question here raised is present to Plato’s mind in other 
Comparison dialogues, and occurs under other words, as for 


with other 


dialogues example, What is good? Good is the object of the 


Republic, sate ° ° : 
Philébus; regal or political intelligence; but what is Good? 


Protagoras. 


The only In the Republic he raises this question, but declines 


found inthe '© answer it, confessing that he could not make it 
Protagoras. intelligible to his hearers:4 in the Gorgias, he 
takes pains to tell us what ¢s not: in the Philébus, he does 
indeed tell us what it is, but in terms which need explanation 
quite as much as the term which they are brought to explain. 
There is only one dialogue in which the question is answered 


affirmatively, in clear and unmistakable language, and with 


4 Plato, Republic, vi. PP. 505-500. 
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considerable development — and that is, the Protagoras : 
where Sokrates asserts and proves at length, that Good is at 
the bottom identical with pleasure, and Evil with pain: that 
the measuring or calculating intelligence is the truly regal 
art of life, upon which the attainment of Good depends: and 
that the object of that intelligence—the items which we are 
to measure, calculate, and compare—is pleasures and pains, 
so as to secure to ourselves as much as possible of the former, 
and escape as much as possible of the latter. 

In my remarks on the Protagoras, I shall state the view 
which I take of the doctrine laid down in that dialogue by 
Sokrates. Persons may think the answer insufficient: most 
of the Platonic critics declare it to be absolutely wrong. But 
at any rate it is the only distinct answer which Plato ever 
gives, to the question raised by Sokrates in the Euthydémus 
and elsewhere. 

From the abstract just given of the argument of Sokrates 
in the Euthydémus, it will be seen to be serious ,, . .1 of 
and pertinent, though ending with a confession of {he two 


Sophists, 
failure. The observations placed in contrast with {host 
it and ascribed to the two Sophists, are distinguished °*U"""t., 


by being neither serious nor pertinent; but parodies 8° the 


of debate for the most part, put together for the (iets 


duce no real 


express purpose of appearing obviously silly to the Sut'the con 
reader. Plato keeps up the dramatic or ironical ""” 

appearance, that they are admired and welcomed not only 
by the hearers, but even by Sokrates himself. Nevertheless, 
it is made clear at the end that all this is nothing but irony, 
and that the talk which Plato ascribes to Euthydémus and 
Dionysodorus produced, according to his own showing, no 
sentiment of esteem for their abilities among the bystanders, 
but quite the reverse. Whether there were individual 
Sophists at Athens who talked in that style, we can neither 
affirm nor deny: but that there was an established class of 
persons who did so, and made both money and reputation by 
it, we may securely deny. It is the more surprising that the 
Platonic commentators should desire us to regard Euthydémus 
and Dionysodorus as representative samples of a special class 
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named Sophists, since one of the most eminent of those com- 
mentators (Stallbaum),’ both admits that Sokrates himself 
was generally numbered in the class and called by the name 
—and affirms also (incorrectly, in my opinion) that the inter- 
rogations of Sokrates, which in this dialogue stand contrasted 
with those of the two Sophists, do not enuntiate the opinions 
either of Sokrates or of Plato himself, but the opinions of 
these very Sophists, which Plato adopts and utters for the 
occasion.$ 

The received supposition that there were at Athens a class 


ae of men called Sophists who made money and repu- 
tivsophats tation by obvious fallacies employed to bring about 
definition contradictions in dialogue—appears to me to per- 
tuishabie Vert the representations given of ancient philosophy. 
imunbe Aristotle defines a Sophist to be one who seeks to 
Ssohists ana Make money by apparent wisdom which is not real 
iectiian. Wisdom: ”—the Sophist (he says) is an Eristic who, 


besides money-making, seeks for nothing but victory in de- 
bate and humiliation of his opponent :—Distinguishing the 
Dialectician from the Sophist (he says), the Dialectician im- 


r Stallbaum, Proleg. in Platon. 
Euthydém. p. 50. “TIllud quidem ex 
Aristophane pariter atque ipso Platone 
evidenter apparet, Socratem non tan- 
tum ab orationum scriptoribus, sed 
etiam abaliis in vanissimorum sophis- 
tarum numero habitum fuisse.” Ib. 
p. 49 (cited in a previous note), ‘ Vi- 
detur pervulgata fuisse hominum 
opinio, qué Socratem inter vanos so- 
phistas numerandum esse existima- 
bant.” Again p. 44, where Stallbaum 
tells us that Sokrates was considered 
by many to belong “misello Sophis- 
tarum gregi.” 

8 Stallbaum, Proleg.ad Plat. Euthy- 
dém, p. 30. “Cayendum est magno- 
pere, ne quee hic & Socrate dicuntur, 
pro ipsius decretis habeamus: sunt 
enim omnia ad mentem Sophistarum 
disputata, quos ille, reprehensis eorum 
opinionibus, sperat eo adductum iri, ut 
gravem prudentemque earum defen- 
sionem suscipiant.” Compare p. 60. 
Stallbaum says that Plato often rea- 
sons, adopting for the occasion the 
doctrine of the Sophists. See his 
Prolegg. to the Lachés and Charmidés, 





and still more his Proleg. to the 
Protagoras, where he tells us that 
Plato introduces his spokesman So- 
krates not only as arguing ex mente 
Sophistarum, but also as employing 
captious and delusive artifice, such as 
in this dialogue is ascribed to Euthy- 
demus and Dionysodorus.— pp. 23-24. 
“Ttaque Socrates, missi hujus rei dis- 
putatione, repenté ad alia progreditur, 
scilicet similibus laqueis hominem 
denuoirretiturus. Nemini facilé obs- 
curum erit, hoe quoque loco Prota- 
goram argutis conclusiwnculis deludi” 
(4. e. by Sokrates) “‘atque callidé eo 
permovert,” &e, “Quanquam nemo 
erit, quin videat, callidé deludi Prota- 
goram, ubi ex eo, quod qui injusté 
faciat, is neutiquam agat cwppdves, 
protinus colligitur justitiam et cwPpo- 
ovynv unum idemque esse.”—p, 25. 
“ Disputat enim Socrates pleraque 
omniaad mentem ipsius Protagore,”— 
p. 30. “Platonem ipsum hee non pro- 
basse, sed e vulgi opinione et mente 
explicasse, vel illud non obscuré signi- 
ficat,” &e.—p. 33. 
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pugns or defends, by probable arguments, probable tenets— 
that is, tenets which are believed by a numerous public or 
by a few wise and eminent individuals :—while the Sophist 
deals with tenets which are probable only in appearance and 
not in reality—that is to say, tenets which almost every one 
by the slightest attention recognises as false.t This definition 
is founded, partly on the personal character and purpose 
ascribed to the Sophist: partly upon the distinction between 
apparent and real wisdom, assumed to be known and per- 
manent. Now such pseudo-wisdom was declared by Sokrates 
to be the natural state of all mankind, even the most eminent, 
which it was his mission to expose: moreover, the détermi- 
nation, what is to be comprised in this description, must 
depend upon the judges to whom it is submitted, since much 
of the works of Aristotle and Plato would come under the 
category, in the judgment of modern readers both vulgar and 
instructed. But apart from this relative and variable cha- 
racter of the definition, when applied to philosophy generally 
—we may confidently assert, that there never was any real 
class of intellectual men, in a given time or place, to whom 
it could possibly apply. Of individuals, the varieties are 
innumerable: but no professional body of men ever acquired 
gain or celebrity by maintaining theses, and employing argu- 
ments, which every one could easily detect as false. Every 
man employs sophisms more or less; every man does so inad- 
vertently, some do it by design also: moreover, almost every 
reasoner does it largely, in the estimation of his opponents. 
No distinct line can be drawn between the Sophist and the 


t Aristotel. Topic, i. 1, p. 100, b. 21. 
evicta 5¢€ Ta SoKxodyTa Tacw 7 Tots 
mrelaros 2) Tols codots, Kal rovros 
h waow % Tots mAcloros Tots 
pdricra yvwpluos Kal évddtos. °Epi- 
orikds 0& att auddoyiouds 46 eK 
pavopevav evddtwv, ph ovtwy 5e—xal 
6 e€ evddtev  gawopdvay evddtwr 
gawduevos. Ovdey yap TaY AcyomEevwr 
evddtwy emimdAaioy exer TayTEAGS THY 
gpavtaclay, kabdrep wep) Tas TeV epioTi- 
Kav Adywv apxas cuuBEBnkey exew. 
Tlapax pia yap Kal as em) rd moAd Tots 
wad pixpa ovvopay duvapevots, katddnros 





éy abtots ) TOD Wevdous ert pivots. 

De Sophisticis Elenchis, i. p. 165, 
a. 21. gor. yap f copiotich pawomern 
sopla, otca 8 ov Kal 6 copiornhs xpn- 
parioths ard pawouevns aoplas, GAN 
ovx ovons, p. 105, b. 10, p. 171, b. 
8-27. Of pirépides, eprorixol, aywviori- 
«ol, are persons who break the rules of 
dialectic (a5icomaxta) for the purpose 
of gaining victory; of codiorol are 
those who do the same thing for the 
purpose of getting money. See also 
Metaphys. iii. 1004, b. 17. 
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Dialectician: the definition given by Aristotle applies to an 
ideal in his own mind, but to no reality without: Protagoras 
and Prodikus no more correspond to it than Sokrates and 
Plato. Aristotle observes, with great truth, that all men are 
dialecticians and testers of reasoning, up to a certain point: 
he might have added that they are all Sophists also, up to 
a certain point." Moreover, when he attempts to found a 
scientific classification of intellectual processes upon a differ- 
ence in the purposes of different practitioners—whether they 
employ the same process for money or display, or beneficence, 
or mental satisfaction to themselves—this is altogether un- 
philosophical. The medical art is the same, whether em- 
ployed to advise gratis, or in exchange for a fee.* 

Though I maintain that no class of professional Sophists 
Philosophie: (In the meaning given to that term by the Platonic 
pups. critics after Plato and Aristotle) ever existed—and 
démus— ¢ though the distinction between the paid and the 
fallacies, in oratuitous discourser is altogether unworthy to enter 
maticman. into the history of philosophy—yet I am not the 
pear less persuaded that the Platonic dialogue Euthy- 
examples.  @mus, and the treatise of Aristotle De Sophisticis 
Elenchis, are very striking and useful compositions. This 
last-mentioned treatise was composed by Aristotle very much 
under the stimulus of the Platonic dialogue Euthydémus, to 
which it refers several times—and for the purpose of distri- 
buting the variety of possible fallacies under a limited number 
of general heads, each described by its appropriate charac- 
teristic, and represented by its illustrative type. Such attempt 
at arrangement—one of the many valuable contributions of 
Aristotle to the theory of reasoning—is expressly claimed by 
him as his own. He takes a just pride in having been the 
first to introduce system where none had introduced it before.’ 


u Aristot. Sophist. Elench. p. 172, 
a, 30. 

x Aristot. Rhetor. i. 1, 1355, b. 18. 
He here admits that the only differ- 
ence between the Dialectician and the 
Sophist lies in their purposes—that the 
mental activity employed by both is 
the same. 6 yap codiotichs ovK ey TH 
Buvduer GAN ev TH Mpoaipéver WAIy 





évratéa pey (in Rhetoric) %ora 5 péy 
Kata Thy emiothuny, 6 8 KaTa& Thy 
ddvauw, pritwp—eret dé (in Dialectic) 
copioT)s pey kata Thy Tpoalpecw, dia- 
AekTinds 5E od KaTa Thy mpoaipecty, 
GAAG Kata Thy Sivauiy. 

y See the last chapter of the treatise 
De Sophisticis Elenchis. 
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No such system was known to Plato, who (in the Euthydémus) 
enumerates a string of fallacies one after another without 
any project of classifying them, and who presents them as: 
it were in concrete, as applied by certain disputants in an 
imaginary dialogue. The purpose is, to make these fallacies: 
appear conspicuously in their character of fallacies: a purpose: 
which is assisted by presenting the propounders of them as 
ridiculous and contemptible. The lively fancy of Plato at-. 
taches suitable accessories to Huthydémus and Dionysodorus. 
They are old men, who have been all their lives engaged in 
teaching rhetoric and tactics, but have recently taken to 
dialectic, and acquired perfect mastery thereof without any 
trouble—who make extravagant promises—and who as talkers 
play into each other’s hands, making a shuttlecock of the 
respondent, a modest novice every way unsuitable for such 
treatment. 

Thus different is the Platonic manner, from the Aristotelian. 
manner, of exposing fallacies. But those ex- 4 ito 


hibited in the former appear as members of one eh. 


tt t 
or more among the classes framed by the latter. Qassitcation 


: ; | h f fallacies : 
The fallacies which we read in the Euthydémus are fistoenume- 


chiefly verbal: but some are verbal, and something pie thom 
beyon d classification, 
Thus, for example, if we take the first sophism introduced 
by the two exhibitors, upon which they bring the Fallacies of 
equivocation 


youth Kleinias, by suitable questions, to declare propoundea 
y the two 


successively both sides of the alternative—“ Which Sophiss = 
of the two is it that learn, the wise or the igno- démus. ~- 
rant?”—Sokrates himself elucidates it by pointing out that 
the terms used are equivocal:* You might answer it by 
using the language ascribed to Dionysodorus in another 
part of this dialogue—‘Neither and Both.”* The like 
may be said about the fallacy in page 284 D—“Are there 
persons who speak of things as they are? Good men 


speak of things as they are: they speak of good men 


2 Plato, Euthydém. pp. 275 D-278 D. | See Soph. El. 4. 165, b. 30. ou 
Aristotle also adverts to this fallacy, @ Plato, Euthydém. p. 300 D, Quvée- 
but without naming the Euthydémus. | repa kal aupdrepa. 22 
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_ well, of bad men badly: therefore, of course, they speak 
of stout men stoutly, and of hot men hotly. Ay! rejoins 
the respondent Ktesippus, angrily—they speak of cold men 
coldly, and say that they talk coldly.”» These are fal- 
lacies of double meaning of words—or double construction 
of phrases: as we read also in page 287 D, where the same 
Greek verb (voeiv) may be construed either to think or to 
mean: so that when Sokrates talks about what a predica- 
tion means—the Sophists ask him—“ Does anything thank, 
except things having a soul? Did you ever know any 
predication that had a soul ?” 

Again, the two Sophists undertake to prove that Sokrates, 
Fallacies—a as well as the youth Kleinias and indeed every one 


dicto secun- 


dumquid,ad else, knows everything. “Can any existing thing 


dictum sim- 


gies be that which it is, and at the same time not be that 
démus. which it is?—No.—You know some things ?—Yes. 
—Then if you know, you are knowing ?—Certainly. I am 
knowing of those particular things——That makes no differ- 
ence: if you are knowing, you necessarily know everything. 
—QOh! no: for there are many things which I do not know. 
—Then if there be anything which you do not know, you are 
not knowing 2—Yes, doubtless—of that particular thing.— 
Still you are not knowing: and just now you said that you 
were knowing: and thus, at one and the same time, you 
are what you are, and you are not what you are.° 

“But you also” (retorts Sokrates upon the couple), “do not 
you also know some things, not know others?—By no means. 
—What! do you know nothing?—Far from it—Then you 
know all things?—Certainly we do,—and you too:.if you 
know one thing, you know all things—What! do you know 
the art of the carpenter, the currier, the cobbler—the number 
of stars in the heaven, and of grains of sand in the desert, 
&c.?—Yes: we know all these things.” 


> Plato, Euthydém. p. 284 E. ois | stotle considers knowto bean equivocal 
yoov Wuxpos Wuxpes Aéyouol te xal| word; he admits that in certain senses 
gat diaréyerOu. The metaphorical | you may both know and not know the 
sense of Yvxpds in criticism is pointless, | same thing. Analy. Prior. ii. 67, b. 8 
stupid, out of taste, out of place, &e. Anal. Post. i. 71, a. 25. ek 
© Plato, Huthydém. p, 293 C. Ari- 
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-The two Sophists maintain their consistency by making 
reply in the affirmative to each of these successive obstinacy 
questions: though Ktesippus pushes them hard by baie, Cope 
enquiries as to a string of mean and diverse spe- repose 
cialties.* This is one of the purposes of the dialogue: notto 
to represent the two Sophists as willing to answer themselves. 
anything, however obviously wrong and false, for the purpose 
of avoiding defeat in the dispute—as using their best efforts 
to preserve themselves in the position of questioners, and to 
evade the position of respondents—and as exacting a cate- 
gorical answer—Yes or No—to every question which they 
put without any qualifying words, and without any assurance 
that the meaning of the question was understood.° 

The base of these fallacious inferences is, That respecting 
the same subject, you cannot both affirm and deny the same 
predicate: you cannot say, A is knowing—A is not knowing 
(émorjuwv). This is a fallacy more than verbal: it is recog- 
nised by Aristotle (and by all subsequent logicians) under the 
name—a dicto secundum quid, ad dictum simpliciter. 

It is very certain that this fallacy is often inadvertently 
committed by very competent reasoners, including both Plato 
and Aristotle. 

Again—Sophroniskus was my father—Cheredemus was the 
fatherof Patrokles.—Then Sophroniskus was different Farther 
from a father: therefore he was nota father. You are vocations. 
different from a stone, therefore you are nota stone: you are 
different from gold, therefore you are not gold. By parity 
of reasoning, Sophroniskusis different from a father—therefore 
he isnota father. Accordingly, you,Sokrates, have no father.! 

But (retorts Ktesippus upon the couple) your father is 
different from my father.—Not at all—How can that be?— 
What! is your father, then, the father of all men and of all 
animals ?—Certainly he is. A man cannot be at the same 
time a father, and not a father. He cannot be at the same 


time a man, and not a man—gold, and not gold.* 


ad Plato, Euthydém. pp. 293-294. & Plato, Euthydém. p. 298. Someof 
e Plato, Euthydém. pp. 295-296. the fallacies in the dialogue (Mérepoy 
f Plato, Euthydém. pp. 297-298, bpwow of tyOpwro. Ta Suvara dpay 7) Td 
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You have got a dog (Euthydémus says to Ktesippus).— 
Yes.—The dog is the father of puppies?—Yes.—The dog, 
being a father, is yours?—Certainly.—Then your father is a 
dog, and you are brother of the puppies. 

You beat your dog sometimes? Then you beat your father.® 

Those animals, and those alone are yours (sheep, oxen, &c.), 
which you can give away, or sell, or sacrifice at pleasure. 
But Zeus, Apollo, and Athéné are your Gods. The Gods 
have a soul and are animals. Therefore your Gods are 
your animals. Now you told us that those alone were your 
animals, which you could give away, or sell, or sacrifice at 
pleasure. Therefore you can give away, or sell, or sacrifice 
at pleasure, Zeus, Apollo, and Athéné.i 

This fallacy depends upon the double and equivocal mean- 
ing of yowrs—one of its different explanations being treated 
as if it were the only one. 

Other puzzles cited in this dialogue go deeper:—Contra- 
Fallacies in- dictionisimpossible—To speak falsely is impossible.* 


volving 


deeper logical These paradoxes were maintained by Antisthenes 
Se and others, and appear to have been matters of 
—Tospeak dialectic debate throughout the fourth and third cen- 
turies. Ishall say more of them when I speak about 

the Megarics and Antisthenes. Here I only note, that in this 
dialogue, Ktesippus is represented as put to silence by them, 
and Sokrates as making an answer which is no answer at all.! 
We see how much trouble these paradoxes gave to Plato, when 
we read the Sophistés, in which he handles the last of the two 
in a manner elaborate, but (to my Judgment) unsatisfactory. 
The Euthydémus of Plato is memorable in the history of 


falsely is 
impossible. 


Plato's Ew, Philosophy as the earliest known attempt to set out, 
the earliest and exhibit to attention, a string of fallacious modes 
ttempt t : 

attempt tof reasoning. Plato makes them all absurd and 


advvata; °H oldy te oryavra, eye ; 
p. 300 A) are hardly translatable into 
English, since they depend upon equi- 
vocal constructions peculiar to the 
Greek language. Aristotle refers them 
to the general head zap’ auiBortav. 
The same about mpoohke: Tov pdryetpoy 
Karaxdrreyv, p. 301 D. 





» Plat, Euthyd. p. 298. 

i Plat. Euthydém. p. 302. This 
same fallacy, in substance, is given by 
Aristotle, De Sophist. El. 17. 176 a. 3, 
179, @. 5, but with different exemplify- 
ing names and persons. 

K Plato, Euthydém. pp. 285-286. 

1 Plato, Euthydém. pp. 286 B-287°A. 
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ridiculous. He gives a caricature of a dialectic de- expose fal. 

° . lacies—th 
bate, not unworthy of his namesake Plato Comicus oniy way of 
—or of Aristophanes, Swift, or Voltaire. The so- fallacies is to 

? exemplify 


phisms appear for the most part so silly, as he puts the fallacy by 
: articular 
them, that the reader asks himself how any one eases i 
6 which the 
could have been ever imposed upon by such a pal- conciusion 
ets ; proved is 
pable delusion? Yet such confidence is by no means known ali- 


justified. A sophism, perfectly analogous in cha- false and 


racter to those which Plato here exposes to ridicule, mes 

may, in another case, easily escape detection from the hearer, 
and even from the reasoner himself. People are constantly 
misled by fallacies arising from the same word bearing two 
senses, from double construction of the same phrase, from 
unconscious application of a dictum secundum quid, as if it 
were a dictum simpliciter ; from Petitio Principii, &c., Ignoratio 
Elenchi, &c. Neither Plato himself, nor Aristotle, can boast 
of escaping them.” If these fallacies appear, in the examples 
chosen by Plato for the Euthydémus, so obviously inconclu- 
sive that they can deceive no one—the reason lies not in the 
premisses themselves, butin the particular conclusions to which 
they lead: which conclusions are known on other grounds to 
be false, and never to be seriously maintainable by any person. 
Such conclusions as—*“ Sokrates had no father: Sophroniskus 
if father of Sokrates, was father of all men and all animals: 
In beating your dog, you beat your father: If you know one 
thing, you know every thing,” &c., being known aliunde to be 
false, prove that there has been some fallacy in the pre- 
misses whereby they have been established. Such cases 
serve as a reductio ad absurdum of the antecedent process. 
They make us aware of one mode of liability to error, and 
put us on our guard against it in analogous cases. This is a 
valuable service, and all the more valuable, because the lia- 
bility to error is real and widespread, even from fallacies 
perfectly analogous to those which seem so silly under the 
particular exemplifications which Plato selects and exposes. 


m See a passage in Plato’s Char- | the Gorgias, p. 507 D, with the notes 
midés, where Heindorf remarks with | of Routh and Heindorf. T have noticed 
propriety upon his equivocal use of the | both passages in discussing these two 
words «d (jv and ed mpdrrew—also | dialogues. 
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Many of the illustrations of the Platonic Euthydémus are 
reproduced by Aristotle in the Treatise De Sophisticis 
Elenchis, together with other fallacies, discriminated with a 
certain method and system.” 

The true character of these fallacies is very generally over- 
Mistaxe ot L00ked by the Platonic critics, in their apprecia- 
supposing tion of the Euthydémus; when they point our at- 


fallacies to 
have been 


have been tention to the supposed tricks and frauds of the 


promigisian Persons whom they called Sophists, as well as to 


Sophists— 
teyare mischievous corruptions alleged to arise from Eristic 


inherent in- 6» formal contentious debate. These critics speak 


feerenin as if they thought that such fallacies were the special 
th dina * : . . 

process of » inventions of Athenian Sophists for the purposes of 
thinking. : Soa KO . 

Formade- Athenian Hristic: as if such causes of error were 
bate affords. : : : 

the best. inoperative on persons of ordinary honesty or intel- 


correcting ligence, who never consulted or heard the Sophists. 

It has been the practice of writers on logic, from 
Aristotle down to Whately, to represent logical fallacies as 
frauds devised and maintained by dishonest practitioners, 
whose art Whately assimilates to that of jugglers. 

This view of the case appears to me incomplete and 
misleading. It substitutes the rare and accidental in place 
of the constant and essential. The various sophisms, of which 
Plato in the Huthydémus gives the reductio ad absurdum are 
not the inventions of Sophists. They are erroneous tenden- 
cies of the reasoning process, frequently incident to human 
thought and speech: specimens of those ever-renewed “inad- 
vertencies of ordinary thinking” (to recur to a phrase cited in 
my preface), which it is the peculiar mission of philosophy or 
“reasoned truth” to rectify. Moreover the practice of formal 
debate, which is usually denounced with so much asperity—if 
it affords on some occasions opportunity to produce such fal- 
lacies, presents not merely equal opportunity, but the only 
effective means, for exposing and confuting them. Whately in 
his Logic,’ like Plato in the Huthydémus, when bringing these 


n Aristotle,De Sophisticis Elenchis; | Though Whately, like other logicians, 
also Aristotle’s Rhetoric, ii.p. 1401,a-b. | keeps the Sophists in the foreground, 
° Whately’s Logic, ch. vy. sect. 5. i as the fraudulent enemy who sow tares 
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fallacies into open daylight in order that every one may de- 
tect them, may enliven the theme by presenting them as the 
deliberate tricks of a Sophist. Doubtless they are so by 
accident ; yet their essential character is that of infirmities 
incident to the intellectus sibi permissus: operative at Athens 
before Athenian Sophists existed, and in other regions also, 
where these persons never penetrated. 

The wide diffusion and constant prevalence of 
firmities is attested not less by Sokrates in his last 
speech, wherein he declares real want of knowledge 
and false persuasion of knowledge, to be universal, 
the mission of his life being to expose them, though 
he could not correct them—than by Bacon in his 
reformatory projects, where he enumerates the 
various Idola worshipped by the human intellect, 
and the false tendencies acquired “im prima di- 
gestione mentis.” The psychological analysis of the 
sentiment of belief with its different sources, given in Mr. 
Alexander Bain’s recent work on the Emotions and the Will, 
shows how this takes place; and exhibits true or sound be- 
lief, in so far as it ever is acquired, as an acquisition only 
attained after expulsion of earlier antecedent error? Of 


such in- 


Widespread 
prevalence 
of erroneous 
belief, mis- 
guided by one 
or other of 
these falla- 
cies, attested 
by Sokrates, 
Plato, Bacon, 
&c.,—com- 
plete enume- 
ration of 
heads of 
fallacies by 
Mill. 


among that which would otherwise 
come up asa clean crop of wheat—yet 
he intimates also incidentally how 
widespread and frequent such falla- 
cies are, quite apart from dishonest 
design. He says—“It seems by most 
persons to be taken for granted, that 
a Fallacy is to be dreaded merely as a 
weapon fashioned and wielded by 
a skilful Sophist: or, if they allow 
that a man may with honest inten- 
tions slide into one, unsconsciously, 
in the heat of arguwment—still they 
seem to suppose, that where there is 
no dispute, there is no cause to dread 
Fallacy. Whereas there is much dan- 
ger, even in what may be called soli- 
tary reasoning, of sliding unawares into 
some Fallacy, by which one may be so 
far deceived as even to act upon the 
conclusion so obtained. By solitary 
reasoning, is meant the case in which 
we are not seeking for arguments to 
prove a given question, but labouring 
to elicit from our previous stock of 





knowledge some useful inference.” 
“To speak of all the Fallacies that 
have ever been enumerated, as too 
glaring and obyious to need even being 
mentioned —because the simple in- 
stances given in books, and there stated 
in the plainest and consequently most 
easily detected form, are such as (in 
that form) would deceive no one—this, 
surely, shows either extreme weakness 
or extreme unfairness.” — Aristotle 
himself makes the same remark as 
Whately—That the man who is easily 
taken in by a Fallacy advanced by 
another, will be easily misled by the 
like Fallacy in his own solitary reason- 
ing. Sophist Elench. 16, 175, a. 10. 
P See the instructive and original 
chapter on the generation, sources, and 
growth of Belief, in Mr. Bain’s work, 
‘Emotions and Will,’ p. 563 seq. 
After laying down the fundamental 
characteristic of Belief, as referable 
altogether to intended action, either 
certain to come, or contingent under 


ave ; EUTHYDEMUS. . Cap, XIX: 


such error, and of the different ways in which apparent 
evidence is mistaken for real evidence, a comprehensive philo- 
sophical exposition is farther given by Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
in the fifth book of his System of Logic, devoted to the sub- 
ject of Fallacies. Every variety of erroneous procedure is 
referable to some one or more of the general heads of Fallacy 
there enumerated. It is the Fallacies of Ratiocination, of 
which the two Sophists, in the Platonic Euthydémus, are 
made to exhibit specimens: and when we regard such Fal- 
lacies, as one branch among several in a complete logical 
scheme, we shall see at once that they are not inventions of 
the Athenian Sophists—still less inventions for the purpose 
of Eristic or formal debate. For every one of these Fallacies 
is of a nature to ensnare men, and even to ensnare them more 
easily, in the common, informal conversation of life—or in 


supposed circumstances, and after enu- | (p. 583). The anticipation of nature, 
merating the different Sources of Be- | so strenuously repudiated by Bacon, 
lief—;. Intuitive or Instinctive. 2. is the offspring of this characteristic 
Experience. 3. The Influence of the of the mental system. With the 
Emotions (sect. x. p. 574)—Mr. Bain active tendency at its maximum, and 
says: ‘Having in our constitution the exercise of intelligence and ac- 
primordial fountains of activity inthe | quired knowledge at the minimum, 
spontaneous and voluntary impulses, | there can issue nothing but a quantity 
we follow the first clue that experience | of rash enterprises. The respectable 
gives us, and accept the indication | name generalisation, implying the best 
with the whole force of these natural | products of enlightened scientific re- 
promptings. Being under thestrongest | search, has also a different meaning, 
impulses to act somehow, an animal expressing one of the most erroneous 
accepts any lead that is presented,and | impulses and crudest determinations 
if successful, abides hy that lead with | of untutored human nature. To ex- 
unshaken confidence. This is that | tend some familiar and narrow experi- 
instinct of credulity so commonly at- ence, so as to comprehend cases the 
tributed to the infant mind. It is not | most distant, is a piece of merereckless 
the single instance, or the repetition of _ instinct, demanding severe discipline 
two or three, that makes up the strong for its correction. I have mentioned 
tone of confidence; it is the mind’s | the case of our supposing all other 
own active determination,finding some | minds constituted like our own. The 
definite vent in the gratification of its | veriest infant has got this length in 
ends, and abiding by the discovery | the career of fallacy. Sound belief, 
with the whole energy of the character, | instead of being a pacific and gentle 
until the occurrence of some check, | growth, is in reality the battering of a 
failure or contradiction, The force of | seriesof strongholds, the conquering of 
belief, therefore, is not one rising from | a country in hostile occupation. This 
zero to a full development by slow | isa fact common both to the individual 
degrees according to the length of the | and to the race. Observation is una- 
experience. We must treat it rather nimous onthe point. It will probably 
as a strong primitive manifestation, | be long ere the last of the delusions 
derived from the natural activity of | attributable tothis method of believing 
the system, and taking its direction | first and proving afterwards can be 
and rectification from experience | eradicated from humanity.” 
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their separate thoughts. Besides mistakes on matters of fact, 
the two main causes which promote the success and encou- 
rage the multiplication of Fallacies generally, are first, the 
emotional bias towards particular conclusions, which disposes 
persons to accept any apparent evidence, favourable to such 
conclusion, as if it were real evidence: next, the careless and 
elliptical character of common speech, in which some parts 
of the evidence are merely insinuated, and other parts alto- 
gether left out. It is this last circumstance which gives 
occasion to the very extensive class of Fallacies called by 
Mr. Mill Fallacies of Confusion: a class so large, that the 
greater number of Fallacies might plausibly be brought 


under it.4 


4 Mill, ‘System of Logic,’ Book V., 
to which is prefixed the following 
citation from Hobbes’s ‘Logica.’ 
“Errare non modo affirmando et 
negando, sed etiam in sentiendo, et 
in tacita hominum cogitatione, con- 
tingit.” 

Mr. Mill points out forcibly both 
the operation of moral or emotional 
bias in perverting the intellect, and 
causing sophisms or fallacies to pro- 
duce conviction; and the increased 
chance afforded for the success of a 
sophism by the suppression of part of 
the premisses, which is unavoidable in 
informal discussions. 

“ Bias is not a direct source of wrong 
conclusions (v. 1-3). We cannot be- 
lieve a proposition only by wishing, or 
only by dreading, to believe it. Bias 
acts indirectly by placing the intel- 
lectual grounds of belief in an incom- 
plete or distorted shape before aman’s 
eyes It makes him shrink from the 
irksome labour of a rigorous induction. 
It operates too by making him look 
out eagerly for reasons, or apparent 
reasons, to support opinions which are 
conformable, or resist those which are 
repugnant, to his interests or feelings; 
and when the interests or feelings are 
common to great numbers of persons, 
reasons are accepted or pass current 
which would not for a moment be 
listened to in that character, if the 
conclusion had nothing more powerful 
than its reasons to speak in its behalf. 
The natural or acquired prejudices of 
mankind are perpetually throwing up 





philosophical theories, the sole recom- 
mendation of which consists in the 
premisses which they afford for proy- 
ing cherished doctrines, or justifying 
favourite feelings; and when any one 
of these theories has become so 
thoroughly discredited as no longer 
to serve the purpose, another is always 
ready to take its place.’ —* Though the 
opinions of the generality of mankind, 
when not dependent upon mere habit 
and inculeation, have their root much 
more in the inclinations than in the 
intellect, it is a necessary condition to 
the triumph of the moral bias that it 
should first pervert the understand- 
ing. 

Again in vy. 2, 3. “It is not in 
the nature of bad reasoning to express 
itself unambiguously. Whena sophist, 
whether he is imposing upon himself 
or attempting to impose upon others, 
can be constrained to throw his argu- 
ment into so distinct a form, it needs, 
in a large number of cases, no farther 
exposure. In all arguments, every- 
where but in the schools, some of the 
links are suppressed: a fortiori, when 
the arguer either intends to deceive, or 
is a lame and inexpert thinker, little 
accustomed to bring his reasoning pro- 
cesses to any test; and it is in those 
steps of the reasoning which are made 
in this tacit and half-conscious, or even 
wholly unconscious, manner, that the 
error oftenest lurks. In order to detect 
the fallacy the proposition thus 
silently assumed must be supplied, 
but the reasoner, most likely, has never 
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We thus see not only that the fallacious agencies are self- 
operative, generating their own weeds in the common 
soil of human thought and speech, without being 
planted by Athenian Sophists or watered by Eristic 
—but that this very Hristic affords the best means 
of restraining their diffusion. It is only in formal debate 
that the disputant can be forced to make clear to himself 
and declare explicitly to others, without reserve or omission, 
all the premisses upon which his conclusion rests—that every 
part of these premisses becomes liable to immediate challenge 
by an opponent—that the question comes distinctly under 
consideration, what is or is not sufficient evidence—that the 
premisses of one argument can be compared with the pre- 
misses of another, so that if in the former you are tempted 
to acquiesce in them as sufficient because you have a bias 
favourable to the conclusion, in the latter you may be made 
to feel that they are insufficient, because the conclusion which 
they prove is one which you know to be untrue (reductio ad 
absurdum). The habit of formal debate (called by those who 
do not like it, Eristic™) is thus an indispensable condition 
both for the exposure and confutation of fallacies, which exist 


Value of for- 
mal debate as 
a@ means for 
testing and 
confuting 
fallacies. 


really asked himself what he was 
assuming; his confuter, unless per- 
mitted to extort it from him by the 
Sokratic mode of interrogation, must 
himself judge what the suppressed 
premiss ought to be, in order to sup- 
port the conclusion.” Mr. Mill pro- 
ceeds to illustrate this confusion by an 
excellent passage cited from Whately’s 
‘Logic.’ I may add, that Aristotle 
himself makes a remark substantially 
the same—That the same fallacy may 
be referred to one general head or to 
another, according to circumstances. 
Sophist. Elench. 33. 182, b. ro. 

t The Platonic critics talk about the 
Eristics (as they do about the Sophists) 
as if that name designated a known 
and definite class of persons. This is 
altogether misleading. The term is 
vituperative, and was applied by dif- 
ferent persons according to their own 
tastes. 

Ueberweg remarks with great justice, 
that Isokrates called all speculators on 





philosophy by the name of Eristics. 
“Als ob jener Rhetor nicht (wie ja 
doch Spengel selbst gut nachgewiesen 
hat)alle und jede Spekulation mit dem 
Nahmen der Eristik bezeichnete.” 
(Untersuchungen iiber die Zeitfolge 
der Plat. Schriften, p. 257). In re- 
ference to the distinction which Ari- 
stotle attempts to draw between Dia- 
lectic and Eristic—the former legiti- 
mate, the latter illegitimate—we must 
remark that even in the legitimate 
Dialectic the purpose prominentin his 
mind is that of victory over an oppo- 
nent. He enjoins that youare not 
only to guard against your opponent, 
lest he should out-manceuvre you, but 
you are to conceal and disguise the 
sequence of your questions so as to 
out-manceuvre him. Xp} & omep gv- 
AdtrecOa maparyyéAdomev aroxpivome- 
vous, avTods émixeipotvras meipacba. 
Aavédvew, Analyt. Prior. ii. 66, a. 32. 
Compare Topic. 108, a. 25. 156, a. 23. 
164, b. 35. 
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quite independent of that habit—owing their rise and pre- 
valence to deep-seated psychological causes. 

Without the experience acquired by this habit of dialectic 
debate at Athens, Plato could not have composed yu cut the 
his Euthydémus, exhibiting a reductio ad absurdum Frnt ae. 
of several verbal fallacies—nor could we have had via ha’ 
the logical theories of Aristotle, embodied in the poccaiis 
Analytica and Topica with its annexed treatise Degree, 
Sophisticis Elenchis, in which various fallacies are Desens 
discriminated and classified. These theories, and “° ”"* 
the corollaries connected with them, do infinite honour to the 
comprehensive intellect of Aristotle: but he could not have 
conceived them without previous study of the ratiocinative 
process. He, as the first theorizer, must have had before 
him abundant arguments explicitly laid out, and contested, or 
open to be contested, at every step by an opponent.’ Towards 
such habit of formal argumentation, a strong repugnance 
was felt by many of the Athenian public, as there is among 
modern readers generally: but those who felt thus, had pro- 
bably little interest in the speculations either of Plato or of 
Aristotle. That the Platonic critics should themselves feel 
this same repugnance, seems to me not consistent with their 
admiration for the great dialectician and logician of antiquity: 
nor can I at all subscribe to their view, when they present to 
us the inherent infirmities of the human intellect as factitious 
distempers generated by the habit of formal debate, and by 
the rapacity of Protagoras, Prodikus, and others. 

I think it probable that the dialogue of Euthydémus, as 
far as the point to which I have brought it (2.¢., Probabie 
where Sokrates finishes his recital to Kriton of the the Euthy- 


conversation which he had had with the two So- Athens— 


Welcomed 


phists), was among the most popular of all the Pla- by ait the 


enemies of 


tonic dialogues: not merely because of its dramatic Dialectic. 
vivacity and charm of expression, but because it would be 
heartily welcomed by the numerous enemies of Dialectic at 


m Mill, ‘System of Logic,’ Book VI. | rational faculty, like those of every 
1, 1. “Principles of Evidence and | other natural agency, are only got by 
Theories of Method, are not to becon- | seeing the agent at work.” 
structed @ priori. The laws of our 
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Athens. We must remember that in the estimation of most 
persons at Athens, Dialectic included Sokrates and all the 
virt Sokratici (Plato among them), just as much as the per- 
sons called Sophists. The discreditable picture here given of 
Euthydémus and Dionysodorus, would be considered as tell- 
ing against Dialectic and the Sokratic Elenchus generally: 
while the rhetors, and others who dealt in long continuous 
discourse, would treat it as a blow inflicted upon the rival art 
of dialogue, by the professor of the dialogue himself. In 
Plato’s view, the dialogue was the special and appropriate 
manifestation of philosophy. 

That the natural effect of the picture here drawn by Plato 
Epilogue of was, to justify the antipathy of those who hated philo- 


Plato to the 


es sophy—we may see by the epilogue which Plato has 


Vistehla thought fit to annex: an epilogue so little in har- 


opponents— mony with what has preceded, that we might almost 


Conversation 


between So- imagine it to be an afterthought—yet obviously 
Kriton» —_ intended to protect philosophy against imputations. 
Sokrates having concluded the recital, in his ironical way, by 
saying that he intended to become a pupil under the two 
Sophists, and by inviting Kriton to be a pupil along with 
him—Kriton replies by saying that he is anxious to obtain 
instruction from any one who can give it, but that he has no 
sympathy with EKuthydémus, and would rather be refuted by 
him, than learn from him to refute insuch a manner. Kriton 
proceeds to report to Sokrates the remarks of a by-stander 
(an able writer of discourses for the Dikastery) who had 
heard all that passed ; and who expressed his surprise that 
Sokrates could have remained so long listening to such non- 
sense, and manifesting so much deference for a couple of 
foolish men. Nevertheless (continued the by-stander) this 
couple are among the most powerful talkers of the day upon 
philosophy. This shows you how worthless a thing philosophy 
is: prodigious fuss, with contemptible result—men careless 
what they say, and carping at every word that they hear.‘ 
Now, Sokrates, (concludes Kriton) this man is wrong for 


' Plat, Euthyd. pp. 304-305. 
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depreciating philosophy, and all others who depreciate it are 
wrong also. But he was right in blaming you, for disputing 
with such a couple before a large crowd. 

Sokr.—What kind of person is this censor of philosophy ? 
Is he a powerful speaker himself in the Dikastery ? Or is he 
only a composer of discourses to be spoken by others? Krit. 
—The latter. I do not think that he has ever spoken in 
court: but every one says that he knows judicial practice 
well, and that he composes admirable speeches." 

Sokr.—I understand the man. He belongs to that class 
whom Prodikus describes as the border-men between Altered tone 

in speaking 


philosophy and politics. Persons of this class ac- of Euthy- 


démus—Dis- 


count themselves the wisest of mankind, and think paragement 


of persons 


farther that besides being such in reality, they are half-philoso- 
: é phers, half- 

also admired as such by many: insomuch that the politicians. 
admiration for them would be universal, if it were not for 
the professors of philosophy. Accordingly they fancy, that 
if they could once discredit these philosophers, the prize of 
glory would be awarded to themselves, without controversy, 
by every one: they being in truth the wisest men in society, 
though liable, if ever they are caught in dialectic debate, to 
‘be overpowered and humbled by men like Euthydémus.* 
They have very plausible grounds for believing in their own 
wisdom, since they pursue both philosophy and politics to a 
moderate extent, as far as propriety enjoins; and thus pluck 
the fruit of wisdom without encountering either dangers or 
contests. Krit.—What do you say to their reasoning, So- 
krates? It seems to me specious. Sokr.—Yes, it is specious, 
but not well founded. You cannot easily persuade them, 
though nevertheless it is true, that men who take a line mid- 
way between two pursuits, are better than either, if both pur- 
suits be bad—worse than either, if both pursuits be good, but 
tending to different ends—tbetter than one and worse than the 
other, if one of the pursuits be bad and the other good—better 
w Plat. Euthyd. p. 305. Of dud) E}OdSnwov may mean Euthy- 
x Plat. Euthyd. p, 305 E. efva: wey | démus himself and alone; yet I incline 
yip TH adnbeia opas copwrdrovs, év | to think that it here means Euthy- 


Be rots idlors Adyos Stay aroAnpPdacw, | démus and his like. 
brd Trav appt EVOVSnuoy KoAoved Oa. 
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than both, if both be bad, but tending to different ends. 
Such being the case, if the pursuit of philosophy and that of 
active politics be both of them good, but tending to different 
objects, these men are inferior to the pursuers of one as well 
as of the other: if one be good, the other bad, they are worse 
than the pursuers of the former, better than the pursuers of 
the latter: if both be bad, they are better than either. Now 
T am sure that these men themselves account both philosophy 
and politics to be good. Accordingly, they are inferior both 
to philosophers and politicians :¥ they occupy only the third 
rank, though they pretend to be in the first. While we 
pardon such a pretension, and refrain from judging these 
men severely, we must nevertheless recognise them for such 
as they really are. We must be content with every one, 
who announces any scheme of life, whatever it be, coming 
within the limits of intelligence, and who pursues his work 
with persevering resolution.” 

Krit.—I am always telling you, Sokrates, that I too am 
embarrassed where to seek instructors for my sons. 
Conversation with you has satisfied me, that it is 
madness to bestow so much care upon the fortune 


Kriton asks 
Sokrates for 
advice about 
the education 


of his sons— 

Sokratescan- and position of sons, and so little upon their in- 
d . 

eee struction. Yet when I turn my eyes to the men 

tells him t : ine : 

search for. Who make profession of instructing, I am really 


Digest astonished. To tell you the truth, every one of 


them appears to me extravagantly absurd," so that I know 
not how to help forward my son towards philosophy. Sokr.— 
Don’t you know, Kriton, that in every different pursuit, most 
of the professors are foolish and worthless, and that a few only 
are excellent and above price? Is not this the case with 
gymnastic, commercial business, rhetoric, military command ? 
Are not most of those who undertake these pursuits ridicu- 
lously silly ?® Krit—Unquestionably: nothing can be more 


y Plat. Euthyd. p. 306 B. 


a Plato, Euthyd. p. 306 E. 
z Plat. Euthyd. p. 300 ©. ovy- - yo. p. 3 kat pot 


yryvookew pev ovv avtois xph Ths 
emiOuulas Kal wh xadreralvew, jryetoOau 
pévrot rowvrous elva olol cio maya, 
yap tvdpa xph ayamGv, Boris Kat dtioby 
Aéyer exduevov ppoviwews mpayya, Kat 
avdpelws ewekidv diamoveirai. 
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true. Sokr.—Do you think that a sufficient reason for avoid- 
ing all these pursuits yourself, and keeping your son out of 
them also? Krt.—No: it would be wrong to do so. Sokr. 
—Well then, don’t do so. Take no heed about the professors 
of philosophy, whether they are good or bad; but test philo- 
sophy itself, well and carefully. If it shall appear to you 
worthless, dissuade not merely your sons, but every one else 
also, from following it. But if it shall appear to you as 
yaluable as I consider it to be, then take courage to pursue 
and practise it, you and your children both, according to the 
proverb.— 

The first part of this epilogue, which I have here given in 
abridgment, has a bearing very different from the Euthydémus 
rest of the dialogue, and different also from most. ‘8 bere cited 


as represen- 


of the other Platonic dialogues. In the epilogue, ‘tivect 
Euthydémus is cited as the representative of true Philosphy. 
dialectic and philosophy: the opponents of philosophy are 
represented as afraid of being put down by Euthydémus: 
whereas, previously, he had been depicted as contemptible,— 
as a man whose manner of refuting opponents was more dis- 
creditable to himself than to the opponent refuted; and who 
had no chance of success except among hearers like himself. 
We are not here told that Euthydémus was a bad specimen 
of philosophers, and that there were others better, by the 
standard of whom philosophy ought to be judged. On the 
contrary, we find him here announced by Sokrates as among 
those dreaded by men adverse to philosophy,—and as not 
undeserving of that epithet which the semi-philosopher cited 
by Kriton applies to “one of the most powerful champions 
of the day.” 

Plato therefore, after having applied his great dramatic 
talent to make dialectic debate ridiculous, and thus said much 
to gratify its enemies— changes his battery, and says some- 
thing against these enemies, without reflecting whether it is 
consistent or not with what had preceded. Before the close, 


© Plato, Euthyd. p. 307 B. édoas | air) 7d mpayua Bacavioas Kadas Te 
xalpew Tovs emitndevovtas idooo- | kal cd, cay pev oor palyntat pavddy 
glav, etre xpnorol eiow etre movnpol, | dy, &. 
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- however, he comes again into consistency with the tone of the 
earlier part, in the observation which he assigns to Kriton, 
that most of the professors of philosophy are worthless ; to 
which Sokrates rejoins that this is not less true of all other 
professions. The concluding inference is, that philosophy is 
to be judged, not by its professors, but by itself; and that 

. Kriton must examine it for himself, and either pursue it or 
leave it alone, according as his own convictions dictated. 

This is a valuable admonition, and worthy of Sokrates, 
laying full stress as it does upon the conscientious conviction 
which the person examining may form for himself. But it is 
no answer to the question of Kriton; who says that he had 
already heard from Sokrates, and was himself convinced, that 
philosophy was of first-rate importance—and that he only 
desired to learn where he could find teachers to forward the 
progress of his son in it. As in so many other dialogues, 
Plato leaves the problem started, but unsolved. The impulse 
towards philosophy being assured, those who feel it ask Plato 
in what direction they are to move towards it. He gives no 
answer. He can neither perform the service himself, nor 
recommend any one else, as competent. We shall find such 
silence made matter of pointed animadversion, in the frag- 
ment called Kleitophon. 

The person, whom Kriton here brings forward as the censor 
of Sokrates and the enemy of philosophy,is peculiarly marked. 
In general, the persons whom Plato ranks as enemies of 
Whoisthe PHilosophy are the rhetors and politicians: but the 
person uy, example here chosen is not comprised in either of 


intended by 

to, half- EAS o Seeas : 
Thinner, these classes: it is a semi-philosopher, yet a writer 
half-politi- : 7 . Aw = 
cian! isit Of discourses for others. Schleiermacher, Heindorf, 


Tokrates and Spengel, suppose that Isokrates is the person in- 


tended: Winckelmann thinks it is Thrasymachus: others refer 
it to Lysias, or Theodorus of Byzantium :4 Socher and Stall- 


4 Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Euthyd. p. | asa matter beyond question the theory 
47; Winckelmann, Proleg. p. xxxv. of Schleiermacher, that the Phedrus 
Heindorf,in endeavouring toexplain | was composed during Plato’s early 
the difference betweenPlato’slanguage | years. I have already intimated my 
in the Phedrus and in the Euthy- | dissent from this theory. 
‘démus respecting Isokrates, assumes 
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baum doubt whether any special person is intended, or any 
thing beyond some supposed representative of a class described 
by attributes. I rather agree with those who refer the passage 
to Isokrates. He might naturally be described as one steering 
a middle course between philosophy and rhetoric: which in 
fact he himself proclaims in the Oration De Permutatione, 
and which agrees with the language of Plato in the dialogue 
Pheedrus, where Isokrates is mentioned by name along with 
Lysias. In the Phedrus, moreover, Plato speaks of Isokrates 
with unusual esteem, especially as a favourable contrast with 
Lysias, and as a person who, though not yet a philosopher, 
may be expected to improve, so as in no long time to deserve 
that appellation. We must remember that Plato in the 
Pheedrus attacks by name, and with considerable asperity, 
first Lysias, next Theodorus and Thrasymachus the rhetors— 
all three persons living and of note. Being sure to offend 
all these, Plato might well feel disposed to avoid making 
an enemy of Isokrates at the same time, and to except him 
honourably by name from the yulgar professors of rhetoric. 
In the Euthydémus (where the satire is directed not against 
the rhetors, but against their competitors the dialecticians 


€ Plato, Phedrus, p. 278 D. 

I have already observed that I do 
not agree with Schleiermacher and the 
other critics who rank the Phedrus 
as the earliest or even among the ear- 
liest compositions of Plato. That it 
is of much later composition I am per- 
suaded, but of what particular date can 
only be conjectured. The opinion of 
K.F. Hermann, Stallbaum, and others, 
that it was composed about the time 
when Plato began his school at Athens 
(387-386 8.0.) is sufficiently probable. 

The Euthydémus may be earlier or 
may be later than the Phedrus. I 
incline to think it later. The opinion 
of Stallbaum (resting upon the men- 
tion of Alkibiadés, p. 275 A), that it 
was composed in or before 404 B.0¢., 
appears to me untenable (Stallbaum, 
Proleg. p. 64). Plato would not be 
likely to introduce Sokrates speaking 
of Allxibiadés as a deceased person, at 
whatever time the dialogue was com- 
posed. Norcan Iagree with Steinhart, 
who refers it to 402 B.o. (Einleitung, 


VOL. I. 





p. 26). Ueberweg (Untersuch. tiber 
die Zeitfolge der Plat. Schr. pp. 265- 
267) considers the Euthydémus later 
(but not much later)than the Pheedrus, 
subsequent to the establishment of the 
Platonic school at Athens (387-386 
B.0.) This seems tome more probable 
than the contrary. 

Schleiermacher, in arranging the 
Platonic dialogues, ranks the Kuthy- 
démus as an immediate sequel to the 
Menon, and as presupposing both 
Gorgiasand Thestétus (Hinl. pp. 400- 
401). Socher agrees in this opinion, 
but Steinhart rejectsit (Hinleit. p. 26), 
placing the Huthydémus immediately 
after the Protagoras, and immediately 
before the Menon and the Gorgias; 
according to him, Huthydémus,Menon, 
and Gorgias, form a well marked 
Trilogy. 

Neither of these arrangements rests 
upon. any sufficient reasons. The 
chronological order cannot be deter- 
mined, 


20 
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or pseudo-dialecticians) he had no similar motive to address 
compliments to Isokrates: respecting whom he speaks in a 
manner probably more conformable to his real sentiments, 
as the unnamed representative of a certain type of character 
—a semi-philosopher, fancying himself among the first men 
in Athens, and assuming unwarrantable superiority over the 
genuine philosopher ; but entitled to nothing more than a 
decent measure of esteem, such as belonged to sincere medio- 
erity of intelligence. 

That there prevailed at different times different sentiments, 
Variable ‘More or less of reciprocal esteem or reciprocal jea- 
ferent, lousy, between Plato and Isokrates, ought not to 


ferent times, 
between 


Platoand be matter of surprise. Both of them were cele- 
Tsokrates. brated teachers of Athens, each in his own manner, 
during the last forty years of Plato’s life: both of them 
enjoyed the favour of foreign princes, and received pupils 
from outlying, sometimes distant, cities—from Bosphorus and 
Cyprus in the East, and from Sicily in the West. We know 
moreover that during the years immediately preceding 
Plato’s death (347 B.c.), his pupil Aristotle, then rising into 
importance as a teacher of rhetoric, was engaged in acri- 
monious literary warfare, seemingly of his own seeking, with 
Isokrates (then advanced in years) and some of the Iso- 
kratean pupils. The little which we learn concerning the 
literary and philosophical world of Athens, represents it as 
much distracted by feuds and jealousies. Isokrates on his 
part has in his compositions various passages which appear to 
allude (no name being mentioned) to Plato among others, in 
a tone of depreciation.‘ 

Isokrates seems, as far as we ean make out, to have been 
in early life, like Lysias, a composer of speeches to be spoken 
by clients in the Dikastery. This lucrative profession was 
tempting, since his family had been nearly ruined during the 
misfortunes of Athens at the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
Having gained reputation by such means, Isokrates became 

! Isokrates, ad Philipp, Or. v. s. 14, | Helens, Or. x. init. ; Panathenaic, Or, 


p. 84; contra Sophistas, Or. xiii; Or. | xii. s, 126, p. 257; Or. xy. De Permu- 
xiii, 8. 2-24, pp. 291-295; Encom, tatione, s. 90, p 440, Bekk. 
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in his mature age a teacher of Rhetoric, and a composer of 
discourses, not for private use by clients, but for the general 
reader, on political or educational topics. In this character, 
he corresponded to: the description given by Plato in the 
Euthydémus: being partly a public adviser, partly a phi- 
losopher. Butthe general principle under which Plato here 
attacks him, though conforming to the doctrine of the 
Platonic Republic, is contrary to that of Plato in other dia- 
logues. “You must devote yourself either wholly to phi- 
losophy, or wholly to politics: a mixture of the two is worse 
than either ”—this agrees with the Republic, wherein Plato 
enjoins upon each man one special and exclusive pursuit, as 
well as with the doctrine maintained against Kalliklés in the 
Gorgias—but it differs from the Pheedrus, where he ascribes 
the excellence of Perikles as a statesman and rhetor, to the 
fact of his having acquired a large tincture of philosophy.s 
Cicero quotes this last passage as applicable to his own dis- 
tinguished career, a combination of philosophy with politics.» 
He dissented altogether from the doctrine here laid down by 
Plato in the Huthydémus, and many other eminent men 
would have dissented from it also. 

As a doctrine of universal application, in fact, it cannot be 
defended. The opposite scheme of life (which is maintained 
by Isckrates in De Permutatione and by Kalliklés in the 
Platonic Gorgias)'—that philosophy is to be attentively 
studied in the earlier years of life as an intellectual training, 
to arm the mind with knowledge and capacities which may 
afterwards be applied to the active duties of life—is at least 
equally defensible, and suits better for other minds of a very 
high order. Not only Xenophon and other distinguished 
Greeks, but also most of the best Roman citizens, held the 
opinion which Plato in the Gorgias ascribes to Kalliklés and 
reprobates through the organ of Sokrates—That philoso- 
phical study, if prolonged beyond what was necessary for 


£ See the facts about Isokrates in a | p. 397. 
gcod Dissertation by H. P. Schroder, h Cicero, De Orator. iii. 34, 138 
Utrecht, 1859, Queestiones Isocrates, | Orator. iv. 14; Brutus, 11, 44. 
p- 51, seq. i Tsokrates, De Permutatione, Or. 
Plato, Pheedrus, p. 270; Plutarch, | xv. sect. 278-288, pp. 485-486, Bekk.,; 
Periklés, c. 23; Plato, Republic, iii. | Plato, Gorgias, pp. 484-485. 
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this purpose of adequate intellectual training, and if made the 
permanent occupation of life, was more hurtful than benefi- 
cial.« Certainly, a man may often fail in the attempt to 
combine philosophy with active politics.- No one failed in 
such a career more lamentably than Dion, the friend of Plato 
—and Plato himself, when he visited Sicily to second Dion. 
Moreover Alkibiadés and Kritias were cited by Anytus and 
the other accusers of Sokrates as examples of the like mis- 
chievous conjunction. But on the other hand, Archytas at 
Tarentum (another friend of Plato and philosopher) admin- 
istered his native city with success, as long (seemingly) as 
Perikles administered Athens. Such men as these two are 
nowise inferior either to the special philosopher or to the 
special politician. Plato has laid down an untenable gener- 
ality, in this passage of the Euthydémus, in order to suit a 
particular point which he wished to make against Isokrates, 
or against the semi-philosopher indicated, whoever else he 


may haye been. 


k The half-philosophers and half- 
politicians to whom Sokrates here 
alludes, are characterised by one of the 
Platonic critics as “jene oberflach- 
lichen und schwachlichen Naturen die 
sich zwischen beiden Richtungen stel- 
len, und zur Erreichung selbstsiich- 
tiger und beschrankter Zwecke von 
beiden aufnehmen was sie yverstehen 
und was ihnen gefallt” (Steinhart, 
Einleit. p. 25). On the other hand we 
find in Tacitus a striking passage re- 
specting the studies of Agricola in his 
youth at Massilia, ‘Memoria teneo, 
solitum ipsum narrare, se in prima 
juventa studium philosophie acrius, 
ultra quam concessum Romano acsena- 
tori, hausisse—ni prudentia matris 
incensum ac flagrantem animum exer- 
cuisset: Scilicet sublime et erectum 
ingenium, pulchritudinem ac speciem 
excelse magneque glories yvehemen- 
tius quam auté appetebat: retinuit- 





que, quod est difficillimum, 
sapientia modum” (Vit. Agr. c. 4). 

Tacitus expresses himself in the 
same manner about the purpose with 
which Helvidius Priscus applied him- 
self to philosophy (Hist. iy. 6), ‘non, 
ut plerique, ut nomine magnifico segne 
otium velaret, sed quo constantior ad- 
versus fortuita, rempublicam capes- 
seret.” 

Compare also the memorable passage 
in the Funeral Oration pronounced by 
Periklés (Thue. ii. 40)—¢iAr0cogoduer 
avev wadaklas, &e., which exhibits the 
like views. 

Aulus Gellius (x. 22), who cites the 
doctrine which Plato ascribes to Kal- 
liklés in the Gorgias (about the pro- 
priety of confining philosophy to the 
function of training and preparation 
for active pursuits), tries to make out 
that this was Plato’s own opinion. 


ex 


END OF VOLUME I, 
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